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Ntatched or Blended Sportshirts and FShirts 
Here’s the latest sports news! Skipper Sportshirts and T-Shirts Ask your Wilson Brothers dealer to show you his selections 
that complement each other—and compliment you. in this new Skipper sportswear combination. 

Wilson Brothers has tailored a new, handsomely styled Skipper *Sportshirts of famous Kohinoor—a rich mixture of 
shirt from famous washable Kohinoor fabric (spun rayon and spun rayon and fine wool 
fine wool, vat dyed and anforized) in six soft and sun right a, a ee 
shades. Then they've designed six smart T-Shirts in solids 
and patterns to match and blend with the Skipper shirt colors. 

Shirts and T-Shirts are sold separately, so have several —_ 
T-Shirts to go with each Kohinoor sportshirt. Have eztra 
T-Shirts, knit of soft cotton yarns, for work as well as play. | Age 
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LIFE BEG 


This fickle lady sets 
lovers to sighing, flowers 
to blooming, and 


history to recording 


BY CARL CARMER 


APRIL IS THE MONTH of beginnings and 
bornings. It is the time of spring lambs 
and spring plowing, of sowing and of 
blossoming, of willow whistles and mar- 
bles and the first baseball games. It 
opens in the madness of All Fools’ Day 
and it closes with the making ready of the 
morrow’s May-day baskets. Between the 
two lie the quick alternations of the first 
month of spring. 

As far back in the years as 1700, people 
were wondering what started the folk 
custom of April Fool. A popular verse of 
that year, published in Poor Robin’s 
Almanac, read: 


The first of April, some do say 

Is set apart as All Fools’ Day: 
But why the people call it so 

Nor I nor they themselves do know. 


Perhaps April fooling came about because 
stern disciplines of Lent made people 
yearn for gay releases. Perhaps the end of 
the cold and dreary days of winter called 
for a natural outbreak of high spirits. 
Whatever the origin, the holiday is still 
popular and probably for the same rea- 
sons as always. All Fools’ Day is the most 
slapstick of our folk celebrations—a period 
set apart for practical joking, dedicated 
to the Lord of Misrule. 

As for the days that follow, they have 
proved April most fickle of months. It is 
the time of rainbows, for showers follow 
hard upon the shining of the sun. The 
nineteenth-century poet, Sir William Wat- 
son, summed it up in a famous rhyme: 


Tis a time of fateful events .. 


April, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter; 
Then, the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears. 


Ever since the beginning of our lan- 
guage April has been the favorite month 
of our poets. “Whan that Aprille with his 
shoures soote” sang Chaucer at the begin- 
ning of his Canterbury Tales and then, al- 
ter lyric description of the month’scharms, 
he ends his sentence with “Thanne 
longen folk to goon on pilgrimages.” To- 
day a growing number of people bear out 
his statement. A break in work at the end 
of winter, a spring-vacation journey finds 
many advocates. I once knew an old lady 
who said, “I’ve noticed that if I live 
through March I’m likely to live through 
the rest of the year.” She gave words to 
an attitude of mind that finds increasing 
expression in April wanderings. 

Those who believe that vacations are 
more beneficial if they are perfect in «very 
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Bright and youthful styling gives a keen edge to 
good fellowship. Berk-Ray’s Norfolk Coat is made of husky Patrol 
Cloth, a new fabric that’s not only wind-resistant and water- 
repellent but practically wear-proof. (The Navy, for whom this 
cloth was first developed, gave it a 21-gun salute.) Made full- 
belted through four pleat panels; zipper front and big flap pockets. 
Seal brown and tan in a two-tone com- 


bination. Sizes 34 to 46. About $13.95. 
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detail prefer the gentle warmth of April 
to the heat of July and August. Besides, 
they say, the spirit is more attuned to 
gypsying in the fourth month than in any 
other. They quote from Robert Brown- 
ing, “Oh, to be in England now that 
April’s there,” or perhaps they recite the 
invitation of Alfred Noyes, ““Go down to 
Kew in lilac time,” and their thoughts 
bring sudden action. The next air clipper 
or ocean liner finds them bound for the 
green island where 


The lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough. 


April in Paris, sing the sentimental 
journeyers, or perhaps When It’s Apple 
Blossom Time in Normandy, and straight- 
way they are off to visit the city of chest- 
nut trees and love and carrousels or to 
walk the roads of Domremy where the 
Maid of Orleans heard the voices, or to 
hunt the wild boar in the slanting forests 
of the Vosges Mountains. 

April, of all the twelve months of the 
year, is most nostalgic. For this reason 
T. S. Eliot began his best-known poem, 
The Waste Land, with an indictment: 


April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring ; 
Dull roots with spring rain. 


It is difficult to say exactly why experi- 
ences lived in April are longest to be re- 
membered—and with tears. Perhaps this 
is because it is the month of new loves and 
sighing lovers, perhaps it is because the 
experiences we live through then have 
the most memorable of settings. What- 
ever the answer, few will deny that nos- 
talgia is as characteristic of April days as 
their changeful springtime. beauty. 

Perhaps all senses waken to new life in 
April—with the springing of the wild- 
flowers. That would account for many a 
warning given by the aged and wise to the 
young and inexperienced, none more 
poignant than the old folk poem ad- 
dressed to the girl whose birthday is in 
April. 


She who from April dates her years 
Diamonds should wear, lest bitter tears 
For vain repentance flow; this stone 
Emblem of innocence is known. 


America stirs with new life in April. In 
our northern states the lakes and rivers 
and canals have broken their ice shackles. 
Down on the Gulf Coast the azaleas are 
blazing and the palms of Mobile and 
New Orleans lift into air that is warm 
and soft from the sunlit surfaces of the 
South Atlantic. 

In Ohio the orchard lands are wide- 
spread oceans of bloom. 

Fed by the snows of winter, the little 
streams of Colorado beat themselves to a 
milky froth as they race between the steep 
lls of their rock canyons, then surge out 
on the levels to be confined and led where 
they may make the barrens turn to a 
fruitful green. And out beyond the snow- 
capped Rockies, California has been 
washed and washed by showers of the 
ainy season and is ready now for its long 
tretch of sunny perfect days. 

To Americans, April is one of the best 
remembered of months, for it is the anni- 


versary of fateful events that led to the 
nation’s birth. The ghosts of our past 
haunt its soft and misty air. April lilacs 
scented the night breeze when Bill Dawes 
and Paul Revere rode out from Boston 
to warn the sleeping farmers that the 
British redcoats were marching on Con- 
cord. The mists of the fourth month had 
not lifted from the brown earth and green- 
ing grass the next morning when Capt. 
John Parker, standing with his seventy 
comrades in the quiet beauty of Lexing- 
ton’s house-surrounded green said: “‘Stand 
your ground; don’t fire unless fired upon, 
but if they mean to have a war, let it 
begin here!” 

There have been other Aprils that 
have meant much to our country. “When 
lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed” 
wrote Walt Whitman, beginning one of 
the great dirges of our literature, a song 
of mourning for the death of the great 
President who had saved our Union from 
dissolution and was assassinated even as 
he strove to bring about a renewed 
brotherhood among the states. 

Many of us now living remember an- 
other President and the solemn words he 
uttered on an April ‘day in 1917. “The 
right is more precious than peace,” he 
said. ‘“‘We will not choose the path of sub- 
mission.” Then the people knew that 
the days of indecision were gone and that 
Woodrow Wilson had committed the na- 
tion to war against ambitious tyrants 
throughout the world. 

The most recent outbreak of that war 
has ended in victory—but, in mid-April, 
before that triumph came, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the man who led us to our goal, 
was buried beside the Hudson, his home 
river, while the high fresh waters poured 
against the sea tide moving upstream. 

This April of 1946, Americans realize, 
is as important as any in the annals of our 
past. We know what World War II 
brought to other countries of the world, 
and we know that millions of our brother 
humans will starve unless we plant the 
promise of the greatest harvest our land 
has ever grown. The big tractor harrows 
shudder with leashed power as the prairie 
country waits its impregnation. The 
horses, mules and oxen lurch forward 
against the harness. Already in the 
southern states green shoots break through 
the reddish soil. 

Last year with weapons of destruction 
we fought for men’s rights to freedom 
of thought and expression and shelter 
and food. This April we fight again— 
but with the weapons of peace. 


And destiny rides 4 
the night 
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puts verve in every curve. Gives your 
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contours of youth because it Lifts— 
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there’s a Life-Bra “for the Lift of 

Your Lifeline.” Be fitted and see... at all 
better stores and shops. $1.25 to $3.50. 
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Scenes like this are typical of the Lincoln Highway and Pike’s Peak Highway 


ONLY BY HIGHWAY 


... You 


@ There’s just one way to know and enjoy the magnificent 
Country in which you live. That's to see it close up, face to face, 
within hand-clasp range of its friendly and interesting people 
—in the very shadow of its trees and mountains—along its 
lively and pleasant residential streets. 


That’ way is the Highway. Which is the same as saying, 
“By Greyhound”— because Greyhound alone serves nearly all 
the famous-name National Highways of the U. S. A. and 
Canada, plus thousands of miles of other equally interesting 
highroads that reach to every corner of This Amazing America, 


Meet the Real America! 


Greyhound unlocks the magic of American Highways to mil- 
lions who do not drive their own cars . . . and it offers much 
more than private car travel. Its cost-per-mile is less—there’s 
relaxation as a skilled operator handles the wheel—there is no 
parking bother—you can sit back and fully enjoy the passing scene. 


It’s true that nearly as many people ride these comfortable 
Greyhound coaches for business trips as for-holidays, visits, 
vacations. But all of these millions get an extra bonus of 
scenic travel—-the experience of meeting the real America close 
up... for these are pleasures you'll find Only by Highway. 


GREYHOUND 
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You're part of the chaff to thejcarnie, 


but he wants you to be happy as long as his profits 





give him bluebirds! 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALFRED A. DE LARDI 


THE FERRIS WHEEL blazes in the night sky. 
From the rocking seats nearest the stars 
comes a shriek of laughter. The crowds 
below walk in time to the rackety music 
of a near-by merry-go-round. The smell 
of hot dogs rises like perfume and here 
and there are the pink-and-white blooms 
of cotton candy. There’s a chant of bark- 
ers in the air and the feel of excitement 
everywhere. Lights, noise, motion and a 
special gaiety all say one thing—it’s car- 
nival time again, whether you are in 
Sioux City, Portland, Camden, Atlanta 
or any village or town in the country. 
And the greatest form of popular enter- 
tainment in the world—second only to 
movies in the U.S.A.—is still packing 
them down the midways. Whether you ad- 
mit it or not, the average citizen is fasci- 
nated by a carnival. He welcomes the 
slim chance to confound the man who 
offers to guess his weight with the prom- 
se of that great big doll (four cents each 
in wholesale lots). He loves that clicking 
thrill of a lucky-number wheel spinning 

8 Way to a prize. 

e knows that he’ll be gypped, 
e’ll see only second-rate enter- 
But, boy, let that calliope toot 
mechanical Pied Piper and 
the whole family toward the 
srounds. The average family 
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five dollars for one matinee or 
sit. And there are times when 
ted oldster in pursuit of his 
runs amuck to spend much 
‘ny town philanthropists round 
phans or crippled kids when- 
w comes to town to spend what- 
‘axes to give them a good time. 
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BY OREN ARNOLD 


The truth is, the carnival is part of the 
human heritage. Hieroglyphics on 2000- 
year-old archaeological shards have been 
found advertising an “outdoor show.” 
Centuries ago the dancing girls of Egypt 
and Arabia lived upon the coins tossed to 
them by Roman generals who wandered 
through the streets of conquered cities. 
The court jester, the strong man, the 
minstrel and the magician were all ad- 
vance men of the carnival, and you’ll see 
their counterparts today. 

While war wrecked “carnie”’ life tem- 
porarily in Europe and much of Asia, 


Bright lights, calliope music, and 


eats—a sure-fire combination 

















more than 300 carnivals are currently 
touring the United States in addition to } 
those located permanently at park and | 
beach resorts. { 
The better ones have thirty or forty } 
concessions or “gambling stands,” six to | 
ten “rides” and about six shows. Some | 
are magnificent, like the midway shows | 
at world’s fairs. In goodwill and equip- | 
ment some of these are worth a million 
dollars. Smaller shows, many often| 
owned by families of Simic” folks, may 
run half that amougeai and . 
Broadly sp 
tinct 
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Railpom shows are, of course, the 
aristocrats of the’ tinsel. They carry sev- 
eral executives, trained clerical help and 
are departmeéntalized like any business. 


They even a wn government, 
with a mayor, city a: and so on. 
Some even carry Sunday schools. 

The smaller “‘gilly” shows are usually 
more haphazard. They have a small exec- 
utive staff, and play the small county 
fairs. They don’t gross as much as the 
big railroad shows, but oddly enough, 
they sometimes net as much at the close 
of the season. 

Between the big railroad organizations 
and the pint-size “gillies” are the motor- 
ized “gillies” which own their own truck 
fleets and travel in almost as much splen- 
dor as the railroad shows. 

If you suspect from this that carnivals 
are more businesslike than their pleasur- 
able fronts proclaim, your conjecture is 
100 per cent right. Long before the Gov- 
ernment got around:to national surveys 
of one type or another, the “carnie”’ folks 
had this nation charted in detail. They 
have to know conditions to make money. 
If there has been a fire, flood or major 
natural disaster along’ any contemplated 
route, the showmen know it and act ac- 
cordingly. They watch the weather like a 
store owner stuck with an inventory of 
raincoats. For the perennial quest of the 
showman is for profitable bookings. He 
wants to cash in on your love of petty 
gambling—and he will. 

Most of us good folk feel that heavy 
gambling is wasteful, unpatriotic, sinful, 
and even expensive. But we see no harm 
in a game of carnival keno or in tossing 
rings at dolls or throwing baseballs at 
stuffed cats. We might even win a cigar or 
a blanket. It is possible, after throwing 
200 pennies at a tub of water, to win a 
fifteen-cent dish. 

The best-paying concession in one car- 
nival for the past seven years is simply a 
place where people throw things at a 
stuffed old figure labeled ““My mother- 
in-law.”’ The only prize is a loud bell ring 
when you hit her and a chance to laugh 
and whoop about it. 

The stuffed cats at which we pitch are, 
of course, carefully weighted so that the 
chances of knocking off all three in three 
throws is about one in ten. But down go 
those dimes just the same. We know all 
about the gimmick, but we love it! 

The rings that are tossed must go over 


10 


the prize and around the wooden block on 

which the prize rests—and that’s an al- 

most impossible achievement. The wheels 

that are spun and the chance games 

played are all rigged to give the customer 

abouta twenty-to-one shot for his money. 

' in, Take the guess-your- 

ts twenty-five cents for 

: wrong, so he loses a 

prizé tl st him eight cents. You’re 

iy > , and, brother, so is he. 

mong the most popular of all midway 

is @mail-driving act. Before you is 

pine log sawed cight inches square with 

average ils started in it. For one 

part of a dollar, any man, 

H may have a hit at them. 

fe strokes, women and chil- 

fren six.) Drive the nail down and you 
n a prize. Sounds easy, doesn’t it? 

‘Many of my customers never had a 

nifier in Aheir hands in their lives,” 

said the gon@essionaire. “They don’t know 

le it. They swing too high, 

it\too hard. But how they love trying! 

S@me spend two to five dollars just to 

d nail. After any good customer 

fails, I give him a prize anyhow and an- 

other free trial without the prize offer. 

He relaxes and drives the nails in easy. 

This makes him want to gamble again. 


we 


. 


Then he tightens up all over and I win 
some more. In good times I net about 
$200 a week with this nail-driving act.” 

And so it goes—your money, that is. 
The average margin of profit for the hot 
dogs, candy, peanuts and assorted sou- 
venirs is about 400 per cent. But the big- 
gest profit-margin (around 2000 per cent) 
item sold at any carnival is cotton candy. 
A bare teaspoon of sugar and a hint of col- 
oring will spin out to a great billowy fluff 
of candy which tempts everybody on the 
midway and which charms youngsters. 

Sam Meroney, originally from Tennes- 
see, is probably the dean of all cotton- 
candy venders. He has traveled with car- 
nivals on every continent, since 1916, 
spinning and hawking this confection. 
He travels with his wife and dog today 
in a de luxe trailer. He owns two homes 


Ride ’em and shriek, 
or ring the gong 
for a seegar 


and much other real estate and enough 
bonds to rate him a rich man. 

But the carnival has many lures to at- 
tract income. Among the “‘carnie”’ rides 
nothing has ever topped the Ferris wheel 
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Got Any Privacy?” 


Filmo Auto Load, which is 
loaded in an instant simply by 
sliding in a 16mm. film maga- 
zine. Other Filmo Cameras 
use economical 8mm. film. All 
carry a lifetime guarantee. 
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There! 

1 made it. 
All right, 
Vil smile... 
whot 

movie star 


wouldn't? 


Not when it’s home movie time, mister! 
4 

You’re the star in home movies, and Mom 

and Pop the cameramen. 


They'll invade your privacy at breakfast, 
film you on the beach, in your first school 
suit... everywhere you do those wonderful 
things growing kids do. 


For Mom and Pop know the endless joy 
and pleasure in home movies, the lasting 


record they make of every cherished family 
occasion. 


A Word to Prospective 
Home Movie Makers 


Remember, if it’s worth the film, it’s worth 
a Filmo ... the personal Bell & Howell 
movie camera, precision-built by the makers 
of Hollywood’s preferred studio equipment. 


With a Filmo you just sight, press a button, 
and what you see, you get—in true-to-life full 
color or in sparkling black-and-white. 


Ask the nearby B&H dealer to let you 
know when he has the new Filmos in stock. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. 


OPTI-onics — products combining the sciences of 
OPTlies ¢ electrONics * mechanlC. 


ee eee ee ee 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7191 McCormic Road, Chicago 45 


. 
' 


Please send me information on the improved Filmo Motion Pic- 
ture Cameras and Projectors. 


ie INCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR 
% MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 



































BAUSCH & LOMB 


IF If DOESN'T SAY RAY-BAN 
IT ISN'T GENUINE 


The tremendous popularity of 
Ray-Ban Sun Glasses has re- 
sulted in many imitations—some 
that “look like’’ Ray-Ban, none 
whose scientific optical perform- 
ance matches Ray-Ban. To 
identify genuine Ray-Ban look 
for the tiny “Ray-Ban” on top 
of the bridge. 





















Cool, comfortable, safe vision, even 
in brightest sunlight is provided by 
Ray-Ban. Preferred by airline pilots, 
championship shooters, and outdoor 
lovers, Ray-Ban became the first 
choice glare protection of Army and 
Navy fliers. Now Ray-Bans, in limit- 
ed quantities, are being delivered. 


Ray-Ban lenses in your prescription are 
available through regular optical channels. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. + ROCHESTER 2,N.Y. 
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in thrills or the merry-go-round for sheer, 
simple, unaffected jubilation. You think 
they’re for kids? Kids love them, cer- 
tainly, but their biggest take is from 
youths between sixteen and sixty. 

There are other contrivances which 
swing us up and down and around. They 
are popular with the teen-agers mainly 
because they look dangerous. Carnival 
managers learned long ago to make their 
rides only appear dangerous. Most of 
those apparently designed to crack necks 
have little on the credit side in the busi- 
ness office even though they are popular. 
Construction, maintenance and moving 
of these “rides” are expensive. Only a 


few factories specialize in making them. |} 
But it is the old standbys that serve |) 
¢ too many }) 


best. We, the public, dogigais 


















he talks about the “gaffer” he is discuss. 
ing his boss. If he yells about a “‘c 10ky 
cutter” he refers to a policeman’s star or a 
detective’s badge. If he says he has “‘tlue. 
birds” he’s happy. And so it goes. 
Balloons are sold by the “bag man” 
who talks about his wares as “cherries,” 
The “bug man” sells chameleons and 
your fortune is told in the “mitt joint.” 
| Even the weather has a special terminol- 
| ogy. A sweltering day is a “good juice 
| day” because ice-cold lemonade is sold 
from the “‘juice joint.”” And the two thirds 
| of all of us who go to the grounds to look 
' rather, ! are called, mournfully, 


| 
“lo Z 
/ 
} 
| 









Vacation 
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settings or blue Gan. 


No matter what mechanistic devices 
the “carnie” trade uses, it is still show 
folks that ehe z ion. Carnival 
shows are m a. bosses can 
gather; refugees from vaudeville and sur- 
plus circus acts. Of course, the main staff 
consists of the clowns, and there are usu- 
ally such old reliables as the acrobats, the 
two-headed lady and the man who eats 
fire. Every carnival tries to have at least 
one good headline act. But sometimes a 
homely clown act will steal the show. 

Gambling gadgets, rides and carnival 
folks all blend to make glamour and so 
does “‘carnie” language. Much of it is 
circus talk. If you hear a “‘carnie” say he 
“got up in a tunnel” it means that he had 
to arise before dawn and it was dark. If 


“For one dime, two nickels, a tenth of a dollar— 











; Allyhoo big gate prizes or double 
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fly enough this local-wedding ‘idea 
int “‘carnie” setting pulls crowds in 
droves, Is it that romance takes on added 
bea in such a setting? The carnival 
people don’t know. All they know is that 
certain things make crowds. 

They know also that these same crowds 
consider them “‘strange”’ folks, something 
like gypsies, even though their children go 
to good schools and they enjoy happiness, 
suffer boredom, have hopes and fears 
like anybody else. 

Of course, they prefer friends in the 
same profession. Who doesn’t? And while 
they may not give you your money’s worth 
in a material fashion at their shows, you 
get three times its value in fun, escape 
and happiness. Listen, music .... 





any man, woman or child can win!" 
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TRUCK EQUIPMENT INCLUDING HOISTS BODIES WINCHES, CRANES 
TAMAS. ALSO ROAD MACHINERY AND HOME HEATING UNITS 
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1 to the fone of the nation’s greatest vacationlands is being groomed old Indian trails, Fish are growing “fat and sassy” in clear, 
off the ff and readied for your summertime pleasure. blue waters. Rippling lakes remind you of the thrill that 

Even nature herself is assisting! Loads of brilliant, sun- awaits you in that invigorating, daily, vacation plunge. 
<= shiny days are being stored in the rich treasure house of From cloudless skies, miles of inviting beaches are being 
music, §@ Michigan’s famous climate. And through pine-scented warmed for luxurious hours of just-being-lazy. 


1 news: i forests and across the waters of five thousand lakes, cooling So plan to come to Michigan this year. And just to be 
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‘als will 
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Vacation planning is in the air! And all over Michigan, 


breezes are piling up for those mid-summer nights when sure that you won’t be disappointed, make your reserva- 
you'll ever-so-gratefully reach for a blanket. Smooth fair- tions now. Begin your plans by mailing the coupon below. 
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Please send me your free, colorfully illus- 
trated guide book “Michigan—A Jewel of 
Many, Facets.”’ 


Ialso wouldliketo receive literature describ- 
ing yacation opportunities in— 


[CT iithieon L]itchions” [_]Michicon [_] Poninoute 
NAME 
STREET. 
CITY __STATE 








MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 


ROOM 10, CAPITOL BUILDING, LANSING 1, MICHIGAN 
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Phueger 
SUPREME 


Watch tackle dealers’ stores during 
the next few weeks. You'll see a trans- 
formation. Empty show cases will 
come to life—glistening with reels 
and baits—fresh from manufacturers. 


In many stores you'll again see new 
Pflueger Reels—Supreme—Skilkast 
—Akron—Summit—and others— 
new and improved—under the 
*“‘*PFLUEGER” name. These nation- 
ally popular reels are going into 
production as rapidly as possible— 
and are being distributed to dealers 
on a plan aimed to serve as 

many dealers and customers as 

can be supplied before the 1946 
fishing season opens. 


Of course, it may be well to see your 
tackle dealer early—ask him to 
reserve your favorite Pflueger Reel 
for you. This is the surest way to 
insure better fishing. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


BAIT Action That Lures— 
REEL Action That Wins 


GER 
AL Greal Name on Tackle 


PFLUE 
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Steamship 
Travel On 
Limited Scale 
Already 
Available 


Holiday 


News 


LIMITED STEAMSHIP PASSENGER 
accommodations will be avail- 
able this spring and summer, 
although the situation is still unsettled. 
Major lines expect to have sufficient 
passenger and passenger-cargo vessels re- 
converted to carry about twenty-five per 
cent of the 1940 traffic, their last normal 
year, 

Officials, however, are looking forward 
to 1947 as their first postwar normal 
year, and they expect it to be a record- 
breaker, topping the alltime highs of 
1929. In that year American-flag steam- 
ships carried approximately 625,000 pas- 
sengers who spent about $700,000,000 
on their expenses. 

Going even farther into the future, the 
American companies expect to buy from 
fifty to eighty smaller passenger and 
passenger-cargo vessels within the next 
three years. They will have speeds of 
from sixteen to twenty-five knots, and 
will include interior-decorating improve- 
ments, newer types of propulsion, use of 
radar and other electronic navigational 
aids to increase speed and safety. 

The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion is working on plans for eleven 24-to- 
30-knot passenger and passenger-cargo 
combination vessels for service in the 
Pacific, to South America, the Mediter- 
ranean and to Europe. They will carry 
from 400 to 1000 passengers, but prob- 
ably won’t be in service before next year 
or even 1948. 

New passenger-cargo combination 
ships are being built for the Delta Line, 
the United Fruit Company, Alcoa Steam- 
ship Company, and other lines. They are 
expected to be ready for service by mid- 
summer or fall. 

The United Fruit Company, serving 
Central America, has under construction 
and already delivered eighteen new 
freight and refrigerated cargo vessels, 
each carrying a maximum of twelve pas- 
sengers, and two new 125-passenger ves- 
sels with luxury accommodations. 

Moore-McCormack Lines expect their 
three liners, the Uruguay, Brazil and 
Argentina, once known as the Good 
Neighbor Fleet, back on the run to the 
east coast of South America by fall. At- 
lantic, Gulf and West Indies Steamship 
Lines hope for release of a number of 
their vessels from troop-transport service 
for operation by the middle of the sum- 
mer. The line touches Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and other West Indian islands. 

Grace Line will operate twenty ships 
of both passenger and passenger-cargo 
combination to the Caribbean and the 
west coast of South America, starting late 





this summer or fall. Nine of the ships are 
being built while the rest have been in 
troop-transport service. 

Matson Navigation Company expects 
to resume its prewar passenger service to 
Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand and 
Australia as soon as its four “white” 
ships— Matsonia, Monterey, Lurline and 
Mariposa—are returned from troop- 
carrying duties and reconverted. The 
American President Line is in a similar 
position. It will resume its 
services to the Far East and 
around the world when its 
former ships are returned by 
the Government. The com- 
pany also has plans on draw- 
ing boards for some new-type 
passenger-cargo combination 
ships to carry 1000 passengers at thirty 
knots. 


Comfort on High 


HERE IS AN IDEA Of what the air lines have 
in store for patrons’ comfort and service. 
The 1946 transports will have an average 
300-mile-per-hour speed to replace the 
180-mile-an-hour designs of 1939. Ca- 
pacity has increased from twenty-one 
passengers to at least fifty, and pressur- 
ized cabins added for comfort at altitudes 
up to 30,000 feet. Higher speeds will 
cut travel time and costs. 

American Airlines recently ordered 
100. Consolidated Vultee model-240 
planes which will gain speed by using 
exhaust jet propulsion. Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines has a two-year program 
that will end early in 1948 with a fleet of 
fifty-five latest-type planes. 

United Air Lines expects delivery of the 
first of its new Douglas DC-6 transports 
by June. United has ordered ten DC-6 
sleepers and twenty-five DC-6 day planes. 
The company has also purchased a fleet 
of 220-mile-an-hour four-engined Doug- 
las DC-4 planes which are being con- 
verted for commercial service after use by 
the Army. New high-speed, twin-engined 
planes will be used to replace the com- 
pany’s present DC-3’s, beginning in 1947. 

Eastern Air Lines, meanwhile, is inter- 
ested in the Martin 202, TWA in Lock- 
heed Constellations, and Northwest and 
others in Boeings. 


Canadian Resorts to Open 


ALL SUMMER HOTELS of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway east of the Rockies will re- 
open in June after being closed since 
1942. The hotels include Banff Springs, 
Chateau Lake Louise, and Emerald Lake 
Chalet, opening June fifteenth. Three 
Lodges will also re-open in that section 
on June twenty-second—Lake O’Hara, 
Yoho Valley, Lake Wapta—and Moraine 
Lake on June fifteenth. The Algonquin 
Hotel at St.-Andrews-by-the-Sea, N. B., 
opens on June twenty-seventh, with The 
Pines, at Digby, a day later. The railroad 
also plans to revive its all-expense tours 
of from two to six days. 


Badgers on the Job 


WISCONSIN isn’t going to wait until 1948, 
100th anniversary of its admission into 
statehood, to repair and increase its air- 
fields and highways. It now has seventy 
operating airfields, geographically lo- 
cated to handle visitors to any part of the 
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Come, climb to my peak and see 





spread at your feet a wonderland 





of lakes, streams and rolling hills 





. .. listen to the laughing streams 
that tumble down my sides... 


feast your eyes, refresh your mind. 










Come and see us this Sum- 
mer. You can swim, sail, 
fish, tramp or just plain loaf. 
Send now for your FREE 
Vacation-planning booklet, 
full of pictures and facts. 
Write. 





N. H. State Planning 
& Development Commission 
544 Capitol Street 

Concord, N. H. 


Send me the FREE Iilustrated 
1946 Vacation Booklet. 
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state. Plans are for construction of fifty- 
two new fields this year. 

The state, with 10,000 miles of paved 
main highways, plans to spend $7,000,000 
annually on maintenance and improve- 
ment and the addition of 350 miles of 
new paved roads each year. 


Track Tests in Norway 


NORWAY WILL BE HOsT to the track and 
field stars of Europe at Oslo between 
August 22 and 25. 

The schedule of events will include all 
those of regular Olympic contests. The 


‘meet is billed as for the championships 


of Europe. 


Notes on Motoring 


ONLY A TRICKLE of reprinted road maps 
has reached the public in four years, but 
by Memorial Day oil companies figure 
they will have 80,000,000 on hand in fill- 
ing stations. By 1947, after recharting, 
maps will be completely up to date. 
Some in coming years will feature lum- 
inous printing for night driving. Major 





oil companies are re-establishing their 
tourist bureaus. 

There will be volume production of 
automotive postwar products using syn- 
thetic rubber late this year, rubber- 
company officials predict. New items will 
appear such as the “Torsilastic” spring, 
used by the Army on twenty-ton track- 
laying military vehicles. The springs are 
now being installed on advance-design 
intercity busses. Other products will in- 
clude vibration dampeners and sound 
insulators. 


Pan American Outlook 


THE NATIONAL TOURIST COMMISSION of Pan- 
ama has sponsored the building of a lux- 
ury hotel in David. Present plans include 
construction of two hotels in Panama 
City, one in town, the other near the air- 
port, as well as smaller ones in Col6n and 
the vacation spots among the San Blas 
Islands, Pearl Islands and El Volcan. .. . 
Colombia has opened new hotels in 
Cartagena and Medellin, and is planning 
a larger one in Bogota. 

Peru has completed a chain of fourteen 

government hotels in tourist regions 
throughout the country, and construc- 
tion is being finished on others. 
Chile has been concentrating on luxury 
hotels in the southern lakes region and is 
now planning a chain along the Pan 
American Highway north of Santi- 
ago. . . . Among the new hotels being 
planned in Brazil is a huge one at Ver- 
melho Beach in Rio de Janeiro. 


Accommodations for Travelers 


HERE'S THE National Federation of Amer- 
can Shipping’s lineup by countries on 
the accommodations-available-for- 


travelers situation during the coming 
summer: 

Major countries, such as England and 
France, are rushing work on hotel accom- 
modations, particularly in larger cities. 
London, Southampton, Paris, Marseille 
and a few other major centers may be 
ready to receive guests this summer. 
Otherwise facilities will be only fair 
throughout the rest of Great Britain and 
France and Norway. They will be good 
in Ireland and Sweden. But they will be 
poor in Belgium and Holland, and very 
poor in Poland, Italy, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and the Balkans. 

Facilities will range from ‘fair to good 
in Egypt, Turkey and some Mediter- 
ranean islands. They will be poor in 
Greece, Palestine, Syria, Sicily and 
Crete. 

The outlook is excellent, as good as or 
better than before the war, in South and 
Central America and the West Indian 
Islands. 


Canada Takes Over 


THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT takes over 
maintenance and control of the 1200 
miles of the Alaska Highway through the 
Dominion on April 1. 


Add Sport Shorts 


PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC GOLF BALLS for 
civilians has been started by several rub- 
ber companies. Schedules will be in- 
creased as rapidly as manpower and ma- 
terials are available. Peak production is 
expected by next month by the United 
States Rubber Company. The synthetics 
give about 95 per cent as much distance 
as a prewar ball and are better than the 
reprocessed type. 

An aluminum golf cart with retractable 
knee-action wheels is being produced by 
the Jarman-Williamson Company of 
Portland, Oregon. It will fit any golf bag 
and can be easily wheeled around a 
course. 

When the cart is not in use it folds 
up like the retractable wheels on an 























airplane.... A lightweight balanced 
one SS. 
PIRES ; 
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golf bag is being produced by the Bal- 
anced Golf Bag Company of Chicago. It 
has a magnesium frame and is designed 
not to tip and spill the clubs. 

Milwaukee is making a strong bid for 
the 1948 American Bowling Congress 
championships. The Midwestern city 
feels that it would be appropriate to play 
host in the 100th anniversary year 
of Wisconsin’s admission to statehood. 


It’s fun to grow old when 
you have no money worries 


How to get a retirement 
income of $200 a month 
as long as you live 


This morning, as Peg and I were walk- 
ing down to the beach, our mailman 
handed me the white envelope we get 
every month. ‘“That check comes regu- 
lar as clockwork, doesn’t it, Sam?’ I 
said. ‘Yes, sir,” he grinned, ‘‘and you’re 
mighty lucky—to be retired and enjoy- 
ing life on an income. It must be fun 
to grow old ...with no money worries!” 


Later on, lying out in the sun, relaxed 
and enjoying the warm salt breeze, I 
thought how right he was. “‘It is fun,” 
I said to Peg, ‘‘and it’s all thanks to 
you!” For I give Peg credit. Frankly, if 
it hadn’t been for her, I’d be back at the 
office right now, grubbing away for my 
pay check. You see, until I was about 
forty, I never dreamed I’d ever be able 
to retire on an income. 


But one day Peg cornered me with a 
pencil and paper. She’d written down 


my yearly salary and multiplied it by ‘ 


twenty. That’s how much money you’re 
going to make in the next twenty years, 
she said. And I whistled! For, even if I 
never got another raise—it was a six- 
figure total. A fortune! (Add up your 
own salary for the next twenty years. 
You’ll be amazed.) 


In the next twenty years, Peg pointed 
out, I’d spend that money as fast as I’d 
make it. We’d never been able to save 
much before. So most likely we’d just 
fritter it away. 


It was shortly afterwards that I dis- 
covered the Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan. It was just what we 
needed. With it, I could use part of my 
present salary to buy me a retirement 
income later. In twenty years, when I 
reached 60, Peg and I would get a 
monthly check for $200. More than 
that, the Plan provided life insurance— 
protecting my family until I reached re- 
tirement age. 


Not long after, I qualified for my 
Phoenix Mutual Plan. And now, twenty 
years later, that plan is paying me. Each 
month, every month, as long as we live, 
Peg and I will get a check for $200. 
We’re free to do just as 
we please. Yes, our 










PLAN FOR 
WOMEN 


Proentrx Mutvat Lirz Insurance Co. 
653 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost on chligstin 
your illustrated booklet, describing tire- 
ment Income Plans for women. 


Name. 

Date of Birth, 
Business Address 
Home Address, 
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ESTABUSHED 105! 


—— | ( PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


Pere atte 







mailman put it right. Growing old is fun, 
when you have no money worries. 


Send for Free Booklet 


This story is typical. Assuming you start 
at a young enough age, you can plan to 
have an income of $100 to $200 a month 
or more—starting at age 55, 60, 65 or 
older. Send the coupon and receive, by 
mail and without charge, a booklet 
which tells about Phoenix Mutual Plans 
and how to qualify for them. Similar 
plans are available for women. Don’t 

delay. Send for your 
copy now. 
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ag 
FOR MEN 






Prorentx Mutuat Lire Insurance Co, 
653 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn, 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, showing how to get 
a guaranteed income for life. 


Name 

Date of Birth 
Business Address 
Home Address. 


























COPYRIGHT 1946, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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When you go, there's the swift Union Pacific Streamliner 


“City of Denver”—overnight, everynight, between Chicago = 


and Denver; also fine train service from other points east i 

e cost 
and west of Denver. Your journey by rail will be the high hundrec 
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spot of your vacation or business trip. great: 1 
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Remember that Union Pacific also serves California, the 
Pacific Northwest, and a number of 
famous National Parks such as Yellow- 
stone; more western scenic regions, 
in fact, than any other railroad. It's 
the world’s greatest vacation travel 


bargain. 


For unexcelled rail service, to or 


from the West, go Union Pacific. 
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EDITORIAL: 


New Coins to Spend 


NOW THAT THERE has been opportunity to 
open our eyes and blink a few times in 
this promising postwar world, most of us 
find that it isn’t so amazingly different. 
The sky is no bluer. The horizon is just as 
far away. Our problems of today are 
about the same and yesterday’s answers 
just as indelible. 

Thank heavens, many things haven’t 
changed. The wonders of America, for 
instance. The spell of the Grand Canyon. 
The inspiration of the redwood forest. 
The peaceful, pleasant New England 
countryside. The mood of New Orleans. 
Who would want them changed? Or the 
lure of a trout stream? The thrill of a ski 
run? The zest of the sea? 

One thing has changed, however, in 
this brave new world. That is the coin 
we have to spend to satisfy the urge to go 
places and do things. We can no longer 
think of time, space, and opportunity for 
living in terms of our old world. They 
have new dimensions, new purchasing 
power, which we are just beginning to 
realize. They mean new things to those 
who have only dreamed of seeing Amer- 
ica, or distant lands; or of packing more 
pleasure into daily lives. 

In that yesterday before World War II, 
vacations, with pay—for those who were 
so fortunate—usually meant a week or 
two away from the job and housework. 
Only the minority could afford the time or 
the cost of going beyond a three-or-four- 
hundred-mile radius from home. 

But this is the postwar world, for which 
great sacrifices were made. This is the 
new world, in which vacations are the 
tule instead of the exception. There is op- 
portunity for travel and recreation on 
longer week ends; and time no longer is 
the measurement of distance for the 
holiday seeker. 

Los Angeles now is overnight from New 
York. Bermuda is five hours. You can fly 
around the world in six days. Not so 
Many years ago it took three and a half 
days to go by train from Pittsburgh to 
Philadelphia. Now you can spend a 
two weeks’ vacation in Europe with little 
more effort than former trips to the shore 
or the mountains. It used to take almost 
all of a two weeks’ vacation just to cross 
and recross the Atlantic. 

The coin of time, space and oppor- 
tunity gains further purchasing power as 
new streamliners streak into new areas, 
replacing slower equipment; as air lines 
extend their services and buses penetrate 
new sections. Highways have become 
speedways, with further elimination of 
twists and turns and city bottlenecks. 

Those who have never before dared 
dream of splashing in the Gulf, or stroll- 
ing down Fifth Avenue, or climbing 
Mount Whitney, now find that no place 
8 too far and no point of interest too in- 
accessible. They have found that time 
and space are collapsible, condensible. 

No wonder that Americans are setting 
out to rediscover America. Not all of us, 
however, have learned how to spend 
wisely our new and precious coin. Not 
all have lifted eyes to the new horizon of 

- Too many, busy earning dollars, 


have not yet thought out the enjoyment 
of their purchasing power. Yet it is living 
that is so important in life. We have to 
learn to play just as we have to learn the 
other worthwhile things of life. 

Ho.ipay’s purpose is to make a contri- 
bution to better living. To that end 
Ho.may will devote its efforts, primarily, 
to helping Americans rediscover America. 
There will be some timely articles on 
distant lands, as in this issue, but HoLipay 
will be for Americans, and in the main 
will be about America. This is a country 
ready for rediscovery. It is a fabulous 
land of natural wonders, of gigantic 
mountains, of wilderness and cities, of 
places to go and sights to see, of historic 
interest and of cultural attainment. 

We plan to bring this new world of liv- 
ing to-you, one month after another, from 
observers and writers who have the gift 
of letting you see and feel what they 
have experienced. Hotmay will bring 
you the cream of everything that is avail- 
able from everywhere in the absorbing 
field of recreation and travel. 

America today belongs to all Amer- 
icans, and Ho.imay intends to help its 
readers gain their share of it. 
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Holiday in April 





THIS ISSUE OF Ho.ipay, like the first, has 
been more than a year in the making 
now, longer than that in the mind of 
Editor J. Frank Beaman, who first shaped 
its destiny back in the days when a post- 
war project could be little more than an 
expression of faith. Some of the major 
pathfinding has been done over the past 
year, but only some. When you start out 
with a new publishing formula to cover 
something as big as the world, inevitably 
you find many unbroken trails. But one 
of the pleasures is that you also find eager 
and capable people to blaze them. Ho t- 
DAY editors, like any other plain civilian 
travelers, have been riding uppers, nurs- 
ing old cars, taking catch-as-catch-can 
accommodations (or none) through the 
period of pioneering that went into this 
magazine. 

For the past decade or so in this coun- 
try, anybody who thought about going 
places invariably wound up with some 
random, even unconnected, thought of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. There is no 
doubt about it, the lady can cover as 
much ground as the grass. Unlike grass, 
however, there is nothing green in the 
way she goes about it. Which is why her 
story in this issue, “Why I Travel,” will 
be so useful to anybody with an eye on 
the horizon. When Staff Photographer 
Alfred A. Dé Lardi went to New York to 
make the four-color portrait which ac- 
companies it, he discovered that the ex- 
First Lady had not liked color photos 
made of her in the past. She said that 
they never looked right, and she’d rather 
not pose if we didn’t mind. But Man- 
aging Editor Bill Laas, who used to edit 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s syndicated newspaper 
column, did mind. He bartered for per- 
mission with the simple promise to show 
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Mrs. R. the end results. If they were not 
satisfactory, then none would be printed. 
The color shot which accompanies the 
story thus speaks for itself. It won com- 
plete approval. 

Speaking of pictures, the one which 
illustrates Conductor Arthur Fiedler’s 
story on his famous Boston “Pops” or- 
chestra is the first color shot that-has been 
made of this great musical organization. 

Coincidence joined the payroll re- 
cently. When the pictures of undamaged 
Europe were submitted we were momen- 
tarily out of European experts. But a 
day or so later came Associate Editor 


Ed Strode, still in uniform. SHAEF’s 


former executive public-relations officer, 
and ex-deputy PRO for the ETO Service 
Forces, Lieutenant Colonel Strode had 
just completed a very extensive tour of 
Europe and the very ground covered by 
the pictures. So he was familiar enough 
with every detail to write an authorita- 
tive story. 

To get the story on air safety on page 
80, Editor Richard L. Field and Pho- 
tographer Bill Springfield sky-hopped 
from Washington to Denver with plenty 
of way stops en route. . 

The charming little primer for parents 
that Editor Carl L. Biemiller calls “Make 
Them a Story, Daddy” ran into some 
production troubles. Art Director Don 
May and his staff of geniuses, in the be- 
lief that anything less than perfection 
isn’t worth the eftort, wanted the Biemiller 
moppets to draw their own conception of 
their Pop’s story characters to illustrate 
his opus on page 43. The juvenile crayon 
manglers took to that idea with glee. Un- 
fortunately nobody could recognize the 
results, so Don asked his own four little 
girls to try. They, too, had fun but with- 
out sufficient success. Finally Don had to 
call in an artist, who provided the pre- 
cise childlike quality wanted. 

The Indian cartograph on pages 40-41 
is the product of Joseph Feher, of Chi- 
cago, artist and student of aboriginal art. 
Feher not only checked every detail of his 
map with data in the Field Museum, he 
also invested thirty dollars in what later 
proved to be one of the few treatises on 
tribal art customs. 

The calendar of events at the back of 
the book is the oldest of all Hoxtmpay 


features. It started right along with the 
original ideas of our service, and it’s a 
good thing it did. For a staff of several 
people, notably research wizard Nora 
Levin and our travel-tips custodian 
Margaret Reynolds, have been busy a 
long, long time contacting practically 
every corner of the globe for outstanding 
travel and recreational events. 


A Service for Readers 


EVEN IN THE DAYs when we were only a 
rumor, questions from all sorts of horizon 
seekers came our way, indicating that the 
predicted travel boom was about here. 
The inquiries showed a need for a source 
to which the public could turn for reliable 
answers to questions about travel and 
recreation. 

So Hotmay Service has been created. 
This department will function as an aid 
to the readers of Hotmay. If you have 
specific questions—where, what, how, 
and how much—Houmay Service will 
answer them. Address your inquiry to 
Houiway Service, Public Ledger Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. To 
expedite handling, enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

The Service department is headed by 
Miss Zelia Zigler, who has been on the 
receiving end of the question-and-answer 
business for years. Please allow about 
three weeks for the answer to reach you. 
There is no charge. 

Ho.tway Service also will prepare 
special maps, pamphlets and other useful 
literature at nominal cost. -All material 
will be completely unbiased and factual, 
aimed to provide all information necessary 
to decide where and how to go. 

Travel in 1946 demands planning. So 
Ho.way’s first Service offering is the 
HOoLipAy TRIP PLANNER—U.S.A., an eas- 
ily handled, four-in-one device showing 
major travel lanes in the United States 
for air, bus, train and motorcar travel; a 
mileage computer; a time estimator; and 
a trip budgeter. With its aid you will be 
able to budget your time and pocketbook 
for the greatest enjoyment of your trip. 
For your copy, send fifteen cents in 
stamps or coins to Hoimay Service, 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, 
Pennsylvania. Ask for HoLmay TRIP 
PLANNER—U.S.A., No. Hol-100. 
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PHILADELPHIA treas 


The Nation’s Home Town 


ABOVE AUTOMOBILE HORNS emerged the cry: 
“Lavender sweet lavender . . . who'll 
buy sweet lavender-r-r-r-r?” 

A cloud of pigeons hovered above a cocoa- 
colored stone building and then swirled into a 
harrow alley. On the corner a man set out pails 
of flowers for sale. 

Wor xing his way through the trucks, automo- 
biles and streetcars which perpetually strangle 


BY DOLORES TAYLOR SCOTT 


Chestnut Street, a mounted policeman called 
a friendly “Hiya, Joe,” to the unperturbed 
conductor of a stalled trolley. The pavements 
throbbed with feet. The clock hands on Gity Hall 
right-angled nine o’clock. 

It was morning in Philadelphia. The city’s 
three million were awake and stirring—bound 
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for the shipyards, factories, stores and shops— 
but there was no hurry. 

The cop urged his horse toward the trolley, 
tapped on the door. The door folded open. 
Horse and cop thrust in their heads. The cop 
the crowded passengers. 
“Say, Joe,” he said, “‘got room in here for two 
more?’ The straphangers laughed. 

It was morning in Philadelphia. From atop 


grinned, surveying 
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The bell that rang Fuly 4, 1776 


City Hall, 548 feet above the passions of the nar- 
row streets, William Penn looked down on the 
“Green Countrie Towne” he founded in 1682 
and which now sprawls, complex and para- 
doxical—the third largest city in the United 
States. But even today Penn’s original Towne— 
those blocks running east and west between the 
Delaware and Schuylkill rivers and north and 
south from Vine to South streets—is still the 
heart of Philadelphia. A heart that beats 
slowly. 

When you come to the corner of Broad and 
Chestnut, the principal dividing streets of the 
business section, you'll think: “Seems like I’ve 
been here before.”” Although modest skyscrapers 
give this corner the look of a city, it has the feel 
of every small-town Main Street you’ve ever 
seen. A milk wagon rumbles by, pulled by a 
horse wearing an old-fashioned plumed head- 
stall. The pace of the men is leisurely and the 
women looking at the shimmering gowns in the 
shop windows are often pretty but rarely chic. 

Feeding Broad’s comparative spaciousness are 
the streets named by Penn for the trees which 
shaded them: Walnut, Locust, Spruce, Pine. 
Walk these streets and the little side streets which 
appear suddenly, vanish at a wall, and a block 
or so farther along continue their elusive course— 
streets like Ludlow, Camac, Clinton, Sansom, 
Rittenhouse, Delancey Place, Panama, Ringgold 
Place. 

These are the streets which once echoed with 
cries of soup sellers: “Pepper pot! Piping hot!” 
These are the streets where housedames, clois- 
tered on the second stories of their narrow houses, 
kept inquisitive eyes on their “busybodies,” mir- 
rors arranged so they could see, without being 
seen, the goings and comings on the pavements 
below. Up such a street hurried Benjamin Frank- 
lin, a loaf of bread under each arm. Up these 
streets strode Walt Whitman, complete with 
black cape, large hat, snowy beard and great 
heart. These streets remember proud, shabby 
Poe and his fragile wife, Virginia. 

Bandbox houses a hundred years old or more 
still huddle here in sweet dignity. Outside are 
white marble steps and brass knockers; inside are 
tiny fireplaces and, sometimes, circular stairways 
which fan from first floor to third. 

Today, life in these streets is embarrassingly 
romantic. On summer evenings there’s the tinkle 
of the ice-cream man’s bell, the sad_ tuneless 
music of some wandering troubador, the occa- 
sional appearance of an organ grinder and his 
traditional hat-tipping monkey. Families come 
outside, buy ice cream, throw money to the en- 
tertainers, stand talking and laughing in a friend- 
liness not characteristic of most large cities. 

Turn the corner. There’s a bar. A moth-eaten 
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piano is tinkling: “Am I blue? . A sailor 


and his girl kiss unabashed. Next door on a 
prim shuttered house is a sign: Exhibition of 
Summer Sketches and Thumb Boxes. 

Parks scattered in this downtown area are the 
result of Penn’s plan to have each home of his 
Towne shaded by trees. Rest a while in Ritten- 
house Square, until 50 years ago the pulsing 
center of the most fashionable residential sec- 
tion—and even today an address given with 
pride. Children of the present and old ladies 
of the past share its grass and feed its squirrels. 


20 The Museum of Art ranks high 


The children, accompanied by nurses or moth- 
ers, climb tirelessly over a sculptured bronze goat 
or ride tricycles around and around. These chil- 
dren seem invariably to have curly hair, charm- 
ing faces and legs of a touching delicacy. 

The old ladies have no legs—only neat black- 
shod feet which shuffle along behind Pekingese 
dogs. But these reasonable facsimiles of Queen 
Victoria once were young. Narrow your eyes 
and see them as they were some 50 years ago, 
tripping through the square in 
little boots of vici kid. With 
tightly gloved fingers tucked 
into muffs, they hurried through 
the dusk lest father refuse to 
take them to the Assembly Ball. 
Narrow your eyes and see dear 
mamma pulling aside the Brus- 
sels lace curtains and peering 
anxiously down the street. They 
remember the past and, like so 
many Philadelphians, cling to 
it desperately. Daily they come 
from near-by hotels and apart- 
ments, where they live quietly 
on inherited income, to visit a 
loved landmark of their youth. 

Walk along Pine Street east 
of Broad and you’ll see in- 
numerable antique shops over- 
flowing with rococo clocks, 
pink-and-gilt Victorian slop 
jars, lusterware. Detour down 
Camac and you'll see no women 
in mobcaps, no men in pe- 
rukes—but once they lived in 
greys 
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these very houses. By the time you reach Washing- 
ton Square you will have had a fair sampling 
of Philadelphia’s architecture: Colonial, Federal, 
Victorian and what a local wit describes as “‘pure 
Republican with a dash of early Egyptian.” 


In all this area there is little more evidence of 
1946 than of 1776. The shuttle of time has woveg 
the past and the present into a subtle pattern. 

Probably nowhere is time’s vertical aspect more 
apparent than at Independence Hall, where 900,. 
000 visitors come each year to see the neat red- 
brick “‘birthplace of the United States” —and to 
see the crack in the famed Liberty Bell. 

The echo of the past affects the thinking of the 
many. You may hear Washington, Franklin and 


Fish and ride in Fairmount Park 
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other patriots referred to with the casual in- 
timacy one reserves for friends asked to dinner, 
and political events of long ago are weighed w ith 
more concern than the doings of the present City 
Council. Philadelphizns rarely visit the land- 
marks they talk about—not even Independence 
Hall,a historic jewel which may soon get a new 
setting. Tentative plans have been made to 
create a national park around this shrine of de- 
mocracy. 

Step next door to Congress Hall. Here in the 
tiny senate chamber Washington was inaugu- 
rated for his second term. East of here, on Sec- 
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ond Street just north of Market, is Old Christ 


Church, which the founding fathers attended. 
Established. in 1695, Old Christ Church nods in 
distilled peacefulness. Venture inside and you 
half expect to see Betsy Ross attending her soul’s 
needs. 
Mrs. Ross lived around the corner on Arch 
Steet. Her home, a demure bandbox, is fur- 
nighed in the mode of Colonial times; so true is it 
lat life could easily be resumed here by its 
r mistress, who is generally credited with 
faking the first American flag. 
In this neighborhood is Elfreth Alley, run- 
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Ce. 
ning only between Front and Second Streets and 
Narrow that a car can just squeeze through. 
Here, where John Penn fought, where Stephen 
Girard lived and Franklin often dropped by for 
ea, are houses more than 200 years old—houses 
still lived in by descendants of the first dwellers! 

Near Fourth and Chestnut is a narrow court 
@ English as a broad “A.” Look down this by- 
Way ani you'll see 200-year-old Carpenters’ 
Hall, wiicre the First Continental Congress met. 
Atone «me the town’s citizens gathered there for 
‘xeiting horse auctions. And then Carpenters’ 
Hall housed a guild, patterned after English 
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: Bids, begun by the Society of 

Carpenters to furnish aid for 
_ their widows and orphans. 

. d Indeed, all around Independ- 
“ence Hall you’ll step on a her- 

“itage blended of Quakerism and 
English traditions. But the 
puter seams of this decorum 
burst wide open at South Street 
and, on the north, at Market 
Street. 

Market Street is robust, 
crowded and brightly lit. Music 
blares, signs flash, trolleys clang 
above and around a diverse 

_welter of private enterprise in- 
cluding major department stores 
and baroque movies. PHOTos, 
4 for 25¢; Roor BEER, GENT’s 
FURNISHING; MEDLEY OF FuN; 
10¢ Dime a Dance 10¢; $30 
hats, $2 hats; dream books, tur- 
key sandwiches, shoes, hunt- 

ing katves, gold watches, brass knuckles, loaded 
dice—name it and buy it on Market: 

To the south the seams split for South Street, a 
collector’s item for connoisseurs of streets and 
alleys. Here, on the Broadway of Philadelphia’s 
Negro section, are voodoo shops hung with herbs. 
Love potions are sold by the ounce. Sidewalk 
venders heat chestnuts on _ portable 
stoves. Placards announce a coming 
recital by the Royal Jubilee Gospel 
Singers. Grocers sell bacon skins 
neatly rolled for making cracklin’s, and 
there’s a bootblack parlor named Love 








Nest. Clothing, bandanas, undershirts, brooms 
and pans are sold from carts. 

See the polychromatic abandon of Little Italy’s 
street market at Eighth and Christian; venture 
into the prismatic hodgepodge of South Fourth 
Street where velvet and silks are sold in the shops 
and twisted loaves of bread are hawked on the 
street; or go into the shadows of Dock Street 
where old warehouses hunch shoulder to gray 


shoulder, asleep all day. But deep in the night 


_ this street awakens. Trucks loaded with spices 


from ships and fruit from farms rumble over the 
cobbled streets. Crates and sacks are unloaded 


on the backs of strong, sweating men whose cries 
ring out, “All set?” “Hold it!” “O.K., Bill.” 

No matter where you go, you'll have little 
difficulty finding your way around. Downtown 
Philadelphia is laid out in rectangles, criss- 
crossed by trolleys. From the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s Broad Street, 30th Street, and North 
Philadelphia railroad stations, from the Reading 
and Baltimore & Ohio terminals, there’s a 
train leaving for somewhere every few minutes. 
Running from south to north under Broad Street, 
a subway pierces the city for a distance of seven 
and one quarter miles. 

Although no hotel has been erected in the past 
20 years, the 115 local hostelries are comfortable 
in a deep-carpeted, conservative kind of way. 
But public eating generally lacks distinction. 

Philadelphians prefer dining at home or in one 
of their many clubs. Nevertheless, the skilled 
browser will find many interesting cafés tucked 
around the Dock Street area, Chinatown’s Race 
Street, and on the little side streets that riddle the 
town. And Philadelphia has become famous for 
its ice cream with black vanilla; for its scrapple, 
a heartening mixture of pork and cornmeal, 
sliced and fried; for snapper stew and pepper-pot 
soup. 

Except for eating, the pleasures of the flesh are 
not thought of if it’s possible to think of some- 


thing else. It has always been so. The first 


Bandbox houses of Franklin’s time in Panama Street 


Quakers were ascetic except where the pocket- 
book was concerned. A chronicler of the city’s 
Victorian era, John Fanning Watson, spared 
neither energy nor ink in decrying the vices of 
the ballet. And it was only a few months ago that 
McClees Galleries, celebrating its 100th anni- 
versary, hung the first nude ever exhibited on its 
chaste walls: a portrait by Phil Mrench of an 
eight-year-old girl. 

Culturally, music—which can be enjoyed in 
unbetraying darkness—is Philadelphia’s dish. 
And a fine dish it is. The Friday afternoon con- 
certs at the Academy of Music and all evening 
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Lantern Square hasn't changed in a century and a half 
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Betsy Ross house 


Independence Hall Philadelphia’s most famous silhouette . . . William Penn atop the City Hall 



























































enthusiastically as football, and 
the city’s 150 golf courses stay 
busy. 
_ But probably the most typi- 
cal Philadelphian sport, next to 
contract bridge, is parading. At 
sundry times and for various 
reasons groups of Philadelphians 
gather percussion instruments, 
don uniforms, seize flags and be- 
gin a trek along Chestnut Street 
or up Broad Street. 
And every New Year’s Day 
Broad Street abandons itself to 








the Lord of Misrule when the 








famous Mummers’ Parade un- 





























rolls its colorful length before a 
shivering throng. This Mum- 
mers’ Parade is held by numer- 
ous clubs who vie for prizes of- 
fered for the originality or elab- 
orateness of their costumes or 
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concerts are sellouts. Office clerks, as well as 
members of the Orpheus Club, argue over the 
comparative merits of Ormandy, conductor of 
the famous Philadelphia Symphony, and Dmitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor last summer of the open- 
air concerts at Robin Hood Dell in Fairmount 
Park. But neither Beethoven nor Bach has 
greater lure than the park’s 3840 acres of trees 
and quiet. 

Fairmount Park, Philadelphia’s playground, is 
the second largest city park in the United States. 
Through part of the park runs the famed Schuyl- 
kill River, where collegiate and private crews 
and scullers race or train almost daily. Along the 
streams which feed its waters you may drowse 
over a fishing rod or launch a canoe. Under its 
trees you may spread a picnic or simply sit and 
dream. Through Fairmount’s hills ramble 37 
miles of bridle path—the city’s last refuge of foot, 
hoof and ’cycle wheel. In the winter you may 
hire a sleigh and dash over this wilderness trail 
on a storybook ride through the snow. But 
whether you ride or walk, ask one of the 450 park 
guides who guard these acres to direct you to 
Valley Green. 

For 116 years, Valley Green Inn has dreamed 
on the banks of the Wissahickon, rousing at meal- 
time to feed those who reach its refuge. No rum- 
ble of the city pierces here. There’s nothing but 
the sky, the river and the trees—the scolding 
mallards that have given up their wild flights 
south for security—the whistling boy who dis- 
appears around the road’s curve. 

Philadelphia also plays on the beaches at At- 
lantic City, 60 miles to the east, and at the year- 
round resorts that dot the Pocono Mountains, a 
four-hour train ride to the northwest. Spectator 
Sports are dear to Philadelphians, who take a 
vicarious pride in “Big Bill” Tilden’s tennis fame 
and Connie Mack’s prestige in the world of base- 
ball. Cricket, lacrosse and soccer are cheered as 
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et Alley, one of America’s oldest and narrowest streets 


‘the melodiousness of their string 
bands. Freed of decorum, these 
Philadelphians cavort disguised 

- as clowns, kings, sultans and 
harlequins. 

Fairmount Park’s lovely 
swath of woodland merges into 
the Parkway and pierces the 

very heart of the business section. It is here that 

Philadelphians stroll on quiet Sundays, snapping 

each other’s pictures against a background of 

statuary which dots the avenue and visiting the 
museums and libraries which border the tree- 
lined walks. 

There’s the Rodin Museum, small and beauti- 
ful, filled with the passionate sculpturing of a 
great genius. There’s the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, rated one of the great museums of the 
world; the Franklin Institute, where the wonders 
of science startle you and where, in the planetar- 
ium, you may plunge into the universe of rising 
moons and seething worlds. There’s the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, world famous; the Aquar- 
ium; and, at the edge of Fairmount Park, the 
oldest zoo in America—a streamlined affair 
where the elephants have a pri- 
vate lawn and the monkeys 
amuse themselves by riding a 
ferris wheel. 






If neither infinity nor zoos 
excite your curiosity, drive into 
the surrounding rural counties. 
On the fringe of Philadelphia’s 
129 square miles live the Phil- 
adelphians who have for gener- 
ations controlled the wealth and 
set the pace of the town. Many 
inherit their traditions from 
England, their money from an 
industry which produced more 
war matériel than any other 
city, and their names from the 
city’s founding fathers—a fact 
in which they take great pride. 

Life on the estates along the 
Main Line and in other subur- 
ban areas is exceedingly pleas- 
ant. When balls, teas, horse 
shows, dog shows, shopping 


If it’s to eat, wear, or cook in—South Street sells it 





sprees, and all else pall, there’s a ravishing view. 
In the spring you can’t believe the green. You 
can’t believe the flowering shrubs and trees which 
gush from the black earth: rosa japonica, azalea, 
forsythia, magnolia, tulips. Little wonder in 
recent years that “outsiders,” weary of Phila- 
delphia’s soot and litter, bored by the dental-plate 
regularity of row houses, have invaded the sub- 
urbs. Besides, suburban water is good clean H,O. 
But you’ll not like the city’s water—an un- 
palatable solution of chlorine and vegetable-and- 
mineral matter against which there’s a periodic 
outcry from the local newspapers. (Even the 
citizens take a wry pride in describing the ex- 
traneous matter which flows from their faucets.) 
Philadelphians are quick to admit the faults of 
their city. But each has appointed himself a 
committee of one to defend it if you hint that all 
is not fragrant. The status quo wears a halo. 
Certainly, there’s no denying that soot-swept, 
stodgy Philadelphia has its magic—a charm 
which extends to the old street bricks’ blending 
of green-gold, old-gold, faded blue and coral. 
And there’s an opal air which covers the 
slums, hovers over the busy docks and trails en- 
chantment through the narrow streets. For the 
city is quieted by a mistiness which never quite 
lifts under a rare and pallid sun. At night it 
closes down, smudging the arc lights to pale 
moons. In the dawn, it obliterates the bases of 
the buildings so that only their lifted heights rise 
separate and distinct. Wisps blur the figure of 
William Penn’ brooding lovingly over his city— 
where he hoped would come men of “universal 
spirit” who “delight to promote good govern- 
ment among plain and well-intending people.” 
















































The new city reaches 
for the sky 





WHAT DO WE TRAVEL FoR? No doubt we all have 
different reasons. I, for one, know that I started 
simply because my parents were travelers. My 
father, who traveled for adventure, imbued me 
with a little of lis own excitement at seeing new 
scence and new faces, Crum wane 5 wey ® very 
young child. 

My first attempt at travel, at the age of two, 
was not very successful. We were shipwrecked 
and returned to New York City, and it made 
such a bad impression on me that a few weeks 
later, when my family made a fresh start, I refused 
to go along! But a few years later we went for 
another long trip to Europe, and the memories 
stayed with me until I went abroad to school 
and was again able to travel in Europe. 

I knew very little of my own country, and that 
I now consider a great drawback. In the days 
when I was growing up, particularly in the group 
to which I belonged, travel to Europe was con- 
sidered essential, and travel in our own country 
not very important. That was because a great 
many people only traveled to see the things other 
people had seen and to be able to talk about the 
things other people talked about—in short, in 
order to give the impression of being what was 
known as “cultured.” 

I remember quite well one member of that 
generation who lived all her life in New York 
City and ultimately in Europe. Only a few years 
ago, on hearing that one of her relatives had 
gone to live in Florida, she remarked with hor- 
ror: “*I fear I shall never see her again. I won- 
der what kind of place Florida is. Could one 
have a garden, or is it all sand?” 

That same lady thought the method of night 
travel in this country simply barbarous compared 
with European style, yet I can remember many 
uncomfortable nights spent in European travel. 
It is all in your point of view, I imagine, or in 
the environment in which you live. 

Since babyhood I had heard people discuss 
the relative merits of some of the “Old Masters.” 
In a vague way I knew that one should like a 
Botticelli or a Velasquez or a Rembrandt, that 
there were different styles of architecture, and 
different periods of furnishings, and that some 
were more admired than others, but I had no 
idea why. Finally I went abroad to school, aged 
fifteen, and suddenly discovered that travel in- 
cluded knowing the people of the country. 

For a time I traveled in an entirely new way, 
and it was an adventure. It included finding out 
what people ate, how they lived, what were their 
native products, made for their own use and to 
sell to others. I began to listen to the songs they 
sang because they loved them; to watch the 
games they played and understand the tradi- 
tions each represented. In fact, I learned to look 
for the real things that made Italians love Italy 
or a Frenchman cling to France., In the long 
run, it made me understana why we Americans 
deeply love the United States of America. 

Once, in Florence in the spring, I lived in the 
house of an artist and watched the models come 
in to sit for a painting of The Last Supper. From 
then on every painting seemed different. I saw 
the hours of concentrated work that went into 
giving us a conception of a historic scene, I 
never forgot the man sitting as a model who 
really looked like all the paintings of The Christ. 
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a trip with my husband through the New York 


State canal system. My first shock, the day after 
we sailed, was a radiogram from my husband 
which read; “What shall I do with your casket?” 


I had left my picnic basket behind ! 


We motored through a good part of Europe. 
It was soon apparent that the trip might be an 
education for the thirteen and fifteen year old 
boys, but it certainly was not to be a pure pleas- 
ure trip for me! I worried over the loss of our 
passports, whether we had enough money, what 
arrangements had to be made from day to day, 
and last but not least, how to keep two healthy 

We climbed every tower in Europe. Never 
athletic, I could not play games, but innumer- 
able times I had to separate the two boys when 
their friendly roughhouse turned into real bellig- 
erence, I came home with a sigh of relief that 
all had gone well, even though Franklin, Junior, 
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4 German measles while we were in London. 


| Phat was the third time in one year. 


7On my return I told my husband I would 
ever again travel with any children unless I 

d provide them with plenty of exercise. Un- 
less they are ill, American boys have to let off 
geam, and just motoring around Europe was not 
qough. From then on I have planned my trips 
better; and now that I am old I always insist that 
parents accompany their children, even if they 
gust take me along as an adjunct to the party. 

Later in life I was to travel a great deal in my 
gwn country, but again instead of going in 
garch of beauty or remarkable artistic collec- 
tions, or any of the things for which we usually 
journey to strange places, I traveled to see and 
meet people. Many times I traveled because I 
fad agreed to do lectures. My reason for ac- 
eepting these lecture engagements was largely 
that I knew I never would travel and meet the 
people and see how they lived and find out what 
was on their minds, unless I had an obligation to 
be at a specific place at a definite time. 

After a good deal of this traveling, much of the 
real adventure had worn away, and I was doing 
things because they seemed to be the things that 
needed to be done. All people, as they grow older, 
probably have a tendency to stay at home. You 
ae surrounded by your own friends; you have 
your daily occupations. It is altogether pleasant 
tomove without effort in the accustomed groove. 
However, with age there also comes an under- 
sanding of some of the objectives we have worked 
for throughout our lives. One of them, in my 
case, is how to promote better understanding 
among the peoples of the earth. If I travel now, 
itis always with interest, because my love of peo- 
ple and interest in them can never grow less— 
but to start me off there must be a signed con- 
tact for a specific date when I must appear 


ready to work. Otherwise I would never leave 
my busy but familiar daily routine. 

The mechanics of traveling can be made com- 
paratively easy if you use the experience you 
have gained and are willing to plan ahead of time. 

For instance, if I am going to a new place, I 
always find out what kind of clothes I will need, 
and what kind of climate I am likely to run into. 
It is important above all not to be hampered by 
the effort required to pack many bags, or by 
heavy bags that are difficult to carry. This is par- 
ticularly important if one travels much by air. 


Wardrobe in two handbags 


It is always useful to have two handbags, one 
quite small. In this I take brush and comb, 
hairpins, and little things I need for dressing 
on a plane or train, buttoned in separate pock- 
ets and rolled and tied together. This is made so 
I can hang it on any hook on the wall when I un- 
roll it. My washing things, including a wash- 
cloth and my own soap, are carried in a rubber- 
lined bag. My folding slippers are in a leather 
case; my wrapper and nightgown complete all I 
need for an overnight trip. If that bag is also to 
be used for an overnight trip where I will need a 
change of clothes, it has to be big enough to hold 
a pair of evening slippers, one change of under- 
clothing, and a thin evening dress. It is well to 
carry a coat, and if you are going to a cold cli- 
mate a fur coat is the answer because it can be 
worn afternoon or evening. If the climate is go- 
ing to be warm, any lightweight dark coat sim- 
ilarly serves for both purposes. 

The second, larger bag carries four sets of un- 
derclothes, one change of day shoes, an after- 
noon dress and a day dress. If I wear a suit, I 
also carry a couple of extra blouses. Since I al- 
ways have to carry a typewriter and a brief case 
with papers and reading and writing material, 


that really means four bags, but three of them 
I can easily carry myself, and even the fourth 
can be managed if necessary. I always try to plan 
on places where I can spend a couple of days to get 
laundry done and pressing and general repairs. 

When packing, perhaps it is well to find a cor- 
ner for certain simple medical supplies which 
might be difficult to find en route. Some bouil- 
lon cubes, instantaneous coffee, and vitamin 
pills are a good idea too. 

What one sees or attempts to see in various 
places must depend upon one’s individual inter- 
ests, but two things are important. In foreign 
lands one should not associate with one’s own 
compatriots any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary, for that makes it impossible to pick up the 
language of the country or really to get ac- 
quainted with its people. Staying with a family 
or in a small hotel is always preferable to a large 
hotel, and if one is staying any length of time it 
helps a great deal to sublet someone’s home and 
actually settle down to life as the people of that 
country live it. 

Travel in a foreign country is strikingly differ- 
ent from travel in the United States. Big as our 
country is and varied as the people are, all 
Americans have many things in common. Above 
all, we speak the same language, and we rarely 
find ourselves in any group where we cannot 
understand or be understood. There is not the 
same flavor of difference even when the region is 
on the very border of a foreign country. For in- 
stance, if you cross the Rio Grande into Mexico, 
you know at once that the environment has 
changed. I cannot say that I like having to buy 
water from a barrel drawn by a small donkey, 
but that little inconvenience is the flavor of an- 
other country, quite different from the U. S. A. 
I have never been into Mexico beyond Mon- 
terrey, but even that short visit gave me the feel- 
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ing of a foreign land whose problems are cer- 
tainly not our problems, but which had color and 
gaiety and much that I wanted to see and study. 

Mexico would be a wonderful place for a holi- 
day for me. If I wanted to take a restful trip on 
this side of the Atlantic a bit farther afield, I 
think I should be inclined to fly again to Gua- 
temala City (unless a revolution were going on). 
From there one can drive to the quaint villages 
where the Indians live and see their varied cul- 
tures, and one can visit the old capital, which is 
now in ruins but must have been very beautiful. 
Curagao, the island in the Caribbean not very 
far from Venezuela, gives one Holland in min- 
iature because of the Dutch architecture and the 
Dutch cleanliness. 

We have wonderful holiday spots in this coun- 
try from Maine to Florida and from Florida to 
Arizona and New Mexico and California, with 
side trips into our National Parks. There, if you 
have never camped, you will get a taste of what 
camp life is like under the most auspicious 
conditions. My favorite park, of all 
those I have visited, is the Yosemite. 

It is hard to find anything 
more beautiful than the 
waterfalls when they are 


“I started when very young .. .” 


full after the melting of the snow, or the ride up 
into the high mountains to a camp built at one of 
the little lakes, where you feel shut in by mountain 
peaks from the whole busy world outside. Noth- 
ing is more majestic or speaks more eloquently 
of the ages than the groves of redwood trees. 

It will perhaps be a good many years before 
people will travel outside of this hemisphere for 
the mere pleasure of traveling. Europe and 
Asia will be busy cleaning up the rubble of war, 
healing the wounds of the people, starting again 
to grow and sell their farm products, to mine 
their coal, to start their industries so they can buy 
again from the other parts of the world. In those 
struggling nations only such travelers as come to 
serve some useful purpose have a right to eat of 
their scarcity and consume the time of human be- 
ings who have more than enough to do. That may 
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make the United States, ana Canada, and South 
and Central America far more popular as rest 
and holiday areas than they have been in the past, 

In this postwar period I hope we will not pro- 
duce any travelers who bring us into the kind of 
disrepute that developed out of some thoughtless 
deeds at the end of the last war. I remember one 
young girl who was so impressed by the number 
of francs she could buy for her American dollars 
that she strewed franc notes in the street near 
where she lived and let the French children 
scramble for them. That is the kind of ostenta- 
tion that makes enemies for us. 

The young will travel for adventure, I imagine, 
as long as we are on this planet. Some older peo- 
ple will always thirst for more knowledge, but 
the great majority of us who grow older will 
travel either to be with the people we love, or be- 
cause the work we have undertaken in the world 
makes it imperative to see something or do some- 
thing or make some contacts which we cannot 

achieve at home. In the doing, we will all 
have adventure and enrich our mindsand 
hearts and, pray God, be more use- 

ful in the great adventure of 

learning how to live in the 


Brotherhood of Man. 
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BY FRANCIS X. MARTINEZ 


YOU STEP FROM YOUR PLANE in Latin 
America into two distinct “‘worlds”’ 
with identical boundaries but little 
else in common. In one, tomorrow 
neve? comes and descendants of the 16th cen- 
tury Conquistadores make a fine art of gracious 
living. Primitive Indians people the other. Just 
as their pre-Columbian forebears did, they plow 
tilted highlands with forked sticks, weave coarse 
fabrics on simple hand looms, and shelter them- 
selves in the crudest and barest of huts. 

Both worlds are full of surprising customs and 
conditions. The courtesy of Latin Americans is 
sometimes ceremonial, sometimes simple. But 
always it’s gracious and charming. Their con- 
tentment with today is contagious. You may 
even get to envy their contempt for time. On the 
other hand it may annoy you to discover that 
you’ve paid more for purchases than you should. 
But you get over that when you learn how to 
enjoy bargaining as they do. Then there is the 
lore of the Indian to investigate—his supersti- 
tions, tribal laws and masked rituals. But in 
these tropical regions the one thing most likely 
to startle you will be the topsy-turvy tricks of 
Latin American altitude. 

In Bogota, the capital of Colombia, 8600 feet 
up in the Andes and five degrees north of the 
equator, a Colombian friend suggested a thor- 
oughbred in the third race. The odds were good. 
After leading to the first turn, our selection went 
“balky.” The jockey just couldn’t get the animal 
tunning again. ““The altitude has taken all its 
speed,” the Colombian explained. “Bogota does 
that frequently to new arrivals and that horse 
was imported. That’s why it was such a long 
shot.” 

Then there was my first bullfight. The arena 
was all you would expect. A crowd that had be- 
gun to line up at dawn for tickets filled every 
bench. The band struck up a march and the 
fighters and their retinue paraded the arena in 





gold-braided velvet with vermilion capes flutter- 
ing in the breeze. Spanish equivalents of “There 
he is” and “Go get him” filled the air when the 
bull charged to the center of the ring and halted 
‘0 paw the earth and roll its big head defiantly. 

The fight ended with puzzling abruptness. 
The bull turned away from its tormentors and 
trotted to the wall. Like a playful house cat, 
the animal rubbed its sides against the wooden 
boards. This was not a killer, but a “Ferdinand.” 


twas the matador. This time it is the bull. We 
never know what to expect when either is from 
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Ways 


another country. The altitude may steal their 
energy at any minute.” 

In Quito, where baseball is a new game, I saw 
schoolboys make hits that would have been 
home runs in Yankee Stadium. The fast ball of 
the pitchers was surprising too. It had the kind 
of hop you see only in professional baseball. 





Just saying hello, not wrestling 





It was the altitude again. The city nestles in a 
mountain hollow 9500 feet above sea level, and 
in the rarefied atmosphere balls go farther and 
bounce higher. It happens not only in baseball 
but in golf, tennis and similar sports. 

Baseball in Quito has a flavor all its own. The 
city has changed little in several centuries. Once 
an Incan stronghold and then a great city of the 
colonial period, it now is Ecuador’s capital. 
Barefooted Indians in ponchos throng its narrow, 
seesawing, cobbled streets. They give the city a 
















Crooning is 


a business 


primitive aspect at variance with the timeworn 
but still resplendent magnificence of its famous 
cathedrals, squat stone palaces and narrow- 
windowed homes with Moorish balconies, all of 
Conquistador origin. A baseball game in the 
clouds amidst this medieval grandeur and with 
the stolid descendants of the Incas looking on 
enhances Quito’s title of most picturesque city 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

In these skyscraping tropical cities you learn 
that the Latin American siesta makes sense. I 
had planned a busy schedule in Bogota. Despite 
the lazy feeling that steals over all new arrivals, I 
determinedly raced to and from appointments, 
as if I were at home. At siesta time, when the 
streets were stilled and all of Latin America had 
retired for the three-hour middle-of-the-day rest, 
I busied myself with paper work. In the evenings 
there was entertainment by friendly Colombians, 

“Slow up,” they urged. “Don’t smoke so 
much. Cut down on the coffee. Don’t you know 
your heart beats faster at this altitude? You must 
allow time for your system to make adjustments.” 

On the sixth day it happened. I was about 
to step into a cab. My knees buckled. The solici- 
tous cab driver helped me back to the hotel. On 
the way he handed out some advice I had a 
chance to ponder over for the next three days 
in bed. ‘I have much experience with visitors,” 
he said. “‘You Norteamericanos especially always 
are in a hurry. To rush in Bogota is to go slow, 
or even to come to a full stop, as you will for the 
next few days. We Colombians know this and 
come to a little stop each day for a siesta.” 

That sage observation explains why life moves 
leisurely in the mountain cities of the other 
Americas where the inhabitants spot a new- 
comer by his pace. The explanation also applies 
to the lowlands, but for a different reason. At 
sea level the intense heat saps your energy in the 
daytime, and in the balmy evenings a pleasant 
lethargy overcomes you. 

Leisure in Latin America makes time for 
everything, including encores at the movies. 
One night a Bogot4 audience began calling otra 
vez (once more) as the song in a Mexican picture 
ended. The movie was stopped and the lights 
went on. When the movie was resumed, it was 
at the beginning of the song. Latin Americans 
see nothing unusual in this. If they like a particu- 


lar scene or song, they see no reason why it 
shouldn’t be repeated several times if an audi- 
ence demands it. 

This ‘‘time-for-everything” attitude of Latin 
Americans sometimes is misunderstood. They 
have the reputation of not being very punctual, 
when actually they are, according to their stand- 














































ards. It’s true that in their scale of values time is 
the least precious thing in life. So much so that 
when a Latin American makes an appointment 


he means within an hour or so of the time men- 
tioned, provided he happens to be in the neigh- 
borhood, All Latin Americans understand this, 
but few visitors do. As a result many Latin Amer- 
icans are accommodating themselves to the 
North American habit of punctuality. When a 
visitor makes an appointment now, they fre- 
quently ask, “Our time, or English time?” Eng- 
lish time means on the dot. 

Unhappily for plane travelers, this custom is 
not yet universal. In Quito, Bogoté, Guayaquil, 
Managua and other Latin American cities I have 
left calls with hotel night clerks for 4:30 or 5:00 
in the morning, only to sleep undisturbed until 
too late. The clerks always apologize, of course, 
but never seem to understand why the next plane 
won’t serve just as well. That’s why alarm clocks 
are indispensable travel equipment for flying 
businessmen in the other Americas. 

There’s an unbelievable charm to Latin cour- 
tesy. Even the bootblacks have the urbanity of 
courtiers. There was one in the Honduran capi- 
tal of Tegucigalpa who shined my shoes daily at 
teatime in the sidewalk café on the open square. 
Alejandro was ten and small for his age. Like so 
many Hondurans, he was olive-skinned with 
dusky black eyes and straight black hair. In 
well-worn blue overalls he frequented the square 
shouting “ Lustre’? at the top of his lungs be- 
tween jobs. Each day when he finished my 
shoes I invited him to have an ice-cream cone. 
As he ate we exchanged lessons in Spanish and 
English. He wanted to learn English for the day 
when his ambition to visit the United States 
would be gratified. On my last day he looked up 
from his task and asked, ‘“‘Sefior, do you like ice 
cream?” Mindful of the unpasteurized milk, I 
said no. “Sefior, do you like candy?” Alejandro 





persisted and I thought I detected a troubled 
note in his voice. Again I replied no. “Perhaps, 
sefior, you like music?” This time, for a change, 
and because my curiosity was aroused, I said yes. 
His face brightened. He walked to a near-by 
juke box and deposited two coins—quite a 
sizable expenditure for Alejandro. “For once I 
can treat you,” he said. “It is a parting gift.” 

This innate Latin American courtesy has fine 
gradations. In a Guatemalan office I asked for 
a pair of scissors. The young woman looked 
around her desk and then with a smile and an 
apology called to another young woman. They 
talked and called a third. More discussion fol- 
lowed. Finally the answer came. They had no 
scissors, as I had begun to suspect. Ten minutes 
had been wasted. Annoyed and puzzled by the 
“act,” I mentioned the incident to an American 
resident. ““The girls were paying you a compli- 
ment,” he explained. “They knew they had no 
scissors. They wanted to let you know that as a 
friend of their boss and guest in their country, 
your slightest wish would receive the greatest 
consideration from them.” That was a lesson in 
courtesy. 

This lack of understanding of Latin American 
ways can cost you money sometimes. There ‘is 
no surer way to lose the respect of a shopkeeper 
than to pay his first asking price. Even though 
you pay him several times the price he expects 
to get for an article, he’s the one who will feel 
cheated. This is because shopping in Latin 
America is a good-natured test of wits between 
buyer and seller. Bargaining takes skill and they 
take pride in it. You are expected to play the 
game to the best of your ability. And when you 
do, you'll save money. 

Because they’re so cheap, orchids are a popu- 
lar purchase in several cities. A single orchid 
sells for the price of a pack of popular-brand 
cigarettes at home. You can ship a dozen to the 


United States as easily as you mail a letier. Just 
give your order to a florist and he does the rest. 
A foolproof method of packing is used. A tiny 
rubber balloon filled with water is attached to 
each stem. Then the flower and balloon are 
covered with tissue paper and fastened to the 
bottom of a lightweight cardboard box. The 
shipment goes air mail and gets special handling. 
Mailing and packing charges run about three 
dollars. 

Latin Americans conduct business ina fashion 
all their own. In Bogota, for example, you never 
look for a man at his office. You go to his favorite 
coffee shop. The city is famous for these shops, 
Some blocks hold as many as six. The shops are 
roomy with scores of small tables. Waiters run 
from one table to another filling small cups from 
a big steaming coffeepot. Each shop is a tradi- 
tional meeting place of artists, poets, students, 
writers, political parties and other professional 
groups. Those of the businessman are distin- 
guished by the white marble-topped tables on 
which he pencils calculations. 

A typical Bogota businessman picks up his 
mail at the office in the morning. Then he’s off 
to the coffee shop. On the way he is likely to 
meet several friends. He greets each the same 
way. First there is a handshake, then an em- 


brace, followed by another handshake. He'll 
probably meet these same friends two or three 
times that day. Even so, each meeting will be 
marked by the same ceremonial greeting, unless 
one is a North American. Then the embrace is 
omitted but not the handshakes. Meetings, of 
course, are leisurely. Friends stand and talk in 
little groups. They exchange views on the 
weather, local politics, the world scene and per- 
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haps the latest popular poem. Poets in Bogota 
get the limelight. They have. followings like 
columnists in the United States. These conver- 
sation-loving little groups frequently snarl both 
street and foot traffic. 

But traffic never bothers them. In fact, that 
isn’t permitted. All automobile traffic on several 
main streets in Bogota is barred. Because side- 
walks are only wide enough to permit two to 
walk abreast, everybody walks in the streets. 
Trolleys lumber up and down, bells ringing 
continuously. They’re ignored until the last 
moment. Then just as the trolley is about to 
crash into a little group, the members jump out 
of the way. Motormen expect this and keep 
going at the same speed all the time. On streets 
where there are no trolleys, automobiles and 
taxis with horns honking play the same game 
with pedestrians. And by some miracle or other 
nobody ever seems to get hurt. 


Once in a while a visitor needs a sense of . 


humor to meet some unusual situation, like the 
one the American doctor and his wife found 
themselves in. Both spoke Spanish and, in their 
own opinion, rather well. They were quite ob- 
livious of their marked ‘‘Yankee” accent and of 
how it gave their Spanish an American inflection. 
One day in San Salvador the two were talking 
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toeach other on the telephone. The operator 
interrupted. “I am sorry,” she said, “but all 
telephone conversations in El Salvador must be 
carried on in Spanish. It is the law.” There was 
silence for a moment, and then the couple ex- 
ploded in laughter. They had been speaking all 
along in Spanish. 

Even courting and “dating” are different in 
Latin America. If you are awakened some night 
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by the strains of a Spanish love song, glance out 
your window. You may be able to see the little 
group of musicians softly strumming guitars out- 
side some completely darkened house. This is a 
serenade. The individual in the group who does 
no playing and stares intently upwards is the 
swain. He has hired the musicians. The sere- 
nading caballero knows full well the house only 
looks as if all were asleep. In back of the win- 
dow he’s watching, the lady of his choice is as 
wide awake as he is. If you get an idea from the 
performance, you won’t have any trouble getting 
troubadours. They roam the streets in the eve- 
nings looking for engagements and even when 
they don’t get one they fill the night with their 
music. You'll find their fee very reasonable. 

Costa Rica has a pretty “‘dating” custom that 
the colonial Spaniards introduced. It’s called 
the “‘paseo.” On a certain evening in San José, 
the capital, the boys circle the public square in 
one direction and the girls in another. As they 
pass, there is a great deal of flirting. 
Paraguay has a curious courting custom. In 
Asunci6én a boy and a girl in conversation in 

front of a house at sunset is a common sight. 
It’s also an uncommon way of courting. 
Under the rules the conversation takes place in 
front of her house and can last only until dusk. 
Then he says good-by and she goes inside. When 
she finally invites him into the house, the neigh- 
bors know that they have become engaged. 

Even more curious are the customs in Latin 
America’s Indian world. In Bolivia the number 
of petticoats an Indian woman wears swirling 
above her bare feet is a measure of her wealth. 
In Guatemala, Indian mothers cover their 
babies’ heads to their eyes for two years after 
birth. This “protects” the child against the 
entrance of evil spirits. After two years, the evil 
spirits give up the siege. 

In the Guatemalan highlands each tribe 
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wears a costume of distinctive design. In some 
regiors married women are distinguished from 
the maidens by the design of the blouse. 

The masked dances the Guatemalan Indians 
perform on festival days antedate the Spanish 
conquest. In one dance they relive the four- 
century-old battle scene in which Don Pedro de 
Alvarado, the lieutenant of Cortés, killed King 
Tecun in hand-to-hand combat. True to history, 
the Indians close their dance with the death of 
their leader. 

You can dig into one of the most fascinating 
mysteries of the Americas in these Mayan high- 
lands. Crude jade ornaments are found here 
and no one knows where they came from. Jade 
in its natural state has never been discovered any 
nearer than China. 

Even more primitive than the Guatemalan 
Indians are the Guajiran tribes in Colombia. 
They recognize but two authorities, the chief 
and the medicine man. Medical missionaries 
of the Colombian government found this out in 
1943 when they wanted to take blood tests among 
the sick. Under the tribal law against blood 
letting, the victim has a right to full compensa- 
tion even to the life of the assailant. Thus if a 
patient were to die after a blood test, the physi- 
cian’s life would be forfeited. It took many high 
councils of the chiefs, or caciques as they are 
called, before the physicians were able to win a 
grudging approval of their techniques. 

Of all the surprises that await you in Latin 
America, the despedida is likely to be the most 
exhilarating and the most tiring. A despedida is 
a farewell party with course after course of good 
food and more toasts than you’ll be able to count. 
If you get home too late from the party and miss 
the plane that usually leaves at daybreak, be 
sure to sleep late. You'll need all your energy. 
The hospitable Latin Americans probably will 
give you another despedida this evening. 








Conductor of the 


BY ARTHUR FIEDLER 
Boston Pops Orchestra 


EVERY YEAR in April, New England’s long-haired 
music house, Symphony Hall, has a haircut. The 
sedate decor is enlivened. The dark leather 
seats are ripped out to make way for hundreds 
of freshly painted apple-green tables and thou- 
sands of gold chairs. Soon after that, as he has 
for more than fifty years, Mr. M. D. Winegar 
moves in with refreshments. For conservative, 
formal Symphony Hall, vacation is under way. 
It’s time for a musical picnic—the season of the 
Boston “‘Pops.” 

On April 30th youngsters from high schools 
and colleges, business and professional people 
and folks from every walk of life will throng into 
a rejuvenated Symphony Hall. They talk and 
laugh, eat heartily and, according to Mr. Wine- 
gar, the older ones consume more wine than all 
of Boston’s hotels combined will sell that day. 
But the refreshment bill of fare is really inci- 
dental to the music. As a rule, the crowds be- 
come silent as the first notes sound. 

As conductor of the Boston Pops I say can- 
didly that the Pops season is fun not only for the 
customers but for all the men of the orchestra, 
myself included. The boys get a kick out of 
shedding their dignity to play Pistol Packin’ 
Mama or Tico Tico along with Tchaikovsky, 
Bizet and Morton Gould. It’s quite an art— 
and definitely a holiday—to shift from the win- 
ter demands of long Mahler symphonies to 
vacationtime versions of Spike Jones’ arrange- 
ment of Deep in the Heart of Texas, complete 
with sounds of gunfire, galloping cow ponies and 
shattering glass. The men enjoy it, and they’re 
spurred on by the obvious pleasure of the lis- 
tening crowds. 

The Pops season is a challenge to me—and an 
opportunity to arrange a musical menu to please 
as wide a variety of tastes as possible. In this 
business a Gallup poll is not necessary to measure 
consumer reaction; applause is an immediate 
and positive meter. 

We revive an obscure toccata by Frescobaldi, 
born in 1583; it’s encored. The same thing 
happens when we play David Rose’s Holiday 
for Strings; even a full-length piano concerto 
like Tchaikovsky’s is wildly applauded. So we 
know that our audiences, which pack the hall 
seven nights a week, do not attend merely to 
beat time to a novelty fox trot. 

The Pops originated under another name in 
1885. On the night of July 11th a fashionable 
crowd of ladies in bustles with escorts in Vic- 
torian zoot suits arrived at the old Boston Music 
Hall to hear a type of concert never before 
attempted in prim New England. The ‘“Prome- 
nade Concerts’—named after their famous 
London counterpart—promised not only light 
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classical music but plenty of re- 
freshments mixed with chatter. 
Mr. Adolf Neuendorf conducted 
the four-year-old Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra with some 
trepidation. Neither he nor his 
musicians had ever played to an 
audience seated at tables, buzz- 
ing with conversation and ‘busy 
eating and drinking, instead of 
remaining in rapt silence. He 
selected such sparkling froth as 
Rossini’s William Tell Overture 
and Strauss’ Pizzicato Polka. 
People continued to eat and 
talk. In fact the sound of con- 
versation never descended quite 
to the level of a dull roar. But 
at the conclusion of the program 
the applause was tumultuous. 
Amazed, Conductor Neuendorf 
was obliged to continue the 
“Proms” until October, when 
the Boston Symphony’s winter 
season was scheduled to open. 
When I took over as conduc- 
tor in 1930—forty-five years 
later—everything was pretty 
much the same. The men of the 
Boston Symphony, 97 strong, 
doubled as Pops players. They 
still do today. Their new con- 
ductor in 1930 was no stranger 
to them. I had been with the 
orchestra fifteen years—in fact 
I was known as “the Floating 
Kidney,” because no one knew 
whether I'd turn up playing 
viola, violin, celesta, piano or 
organ. After I became Pops papa 
I was obliged to give up playing 
with the orchestra, as well as ac- 
cepting other conductorial en- 
gagements. Planning our pro- 
grams for the Pops season, May 
and June, is a full-time job. 
The name “Pops” did not 
derive, as some people fondly 
believe, from the sound of 
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champagne corks popping dur- 
ing the concerts. It was adopted 
in 1900 because Max Zach, 
maestro at the time, felt that 
Pops, springing from Popular 
Concerts, was a more indicative 
and informal name. 
Informality is the keynote of 
the Pops. The horseplay starts 
when we first begin rehearsals in 
April. Seven concerts a week is 
a heavy schedule, but we accom- 
plish more in a spirit of fun and 
relaxation. One scorching June 
morning we were rehearsing 
music of a pastoral nature. No- 
body felt the mood I sought, so 
I finally said, “Relax, men. 
We’re in the country beside a 
cool tinkling stream. Every- 
thing is peaceful, the woods 
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smell green and lush. Near-by is slumbering a 
little village. . . .” Then, believing I had es- 
tablished the right mood, I raised my baton. 
Out of the orchestra issued a barnyard cacoph- 
ony—pigs grunting and squealing, cows moo- 
ing, roosters crowing and dogs barking. We all 
laughed. And we finished up the rehearsal in 
great style. The boys kid each other too. One 
day we were running through a Bottesini piece 
which features rival solos for violin and bass 
viol. The moment arrived. The bull fiddler 
and his antagonist, the violinist, braced them- 
selves to compete. Suddenly two men posing as 
seconds rushed in with gong, water buckets and 
towels—all set for the big “‘fight’’! 

Still, the men of the Pops Orchestra play 
superlatively, even when they have had time 
only to read through, without rehearsing, our 
selections. The proof is in the listening: We have 
friends in the audience who come back year after 
year. Years ago I noticed a delightful old gentle- 
man sitting within easy access of the cigar coun- 
ter. I learned that*he was Mr. William Kit- 
tredge, retired businessman. He hasn’t missed an 
opening night since that pioneer concert in 1885. 

Another of our favorites is John F. Fitzpatrick, 
ex-mayor of Boston. Several times a season we 
have Old Timers’ Night, when everyone par- 
ticipates in a real old-fashioned songfest. That’s 
when you hear the warm tenor of the former 
mayor. At 83, he still loves to harmonize to 
Daisy or Sidewalks of New York or Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game. The audience appears 
dressed in clothes of the Gay °90s, helping to 
accent the barbershop atmosphere. I arrive at 
Symphony Hall via horse and carriage, while 
more enterprising souls ride bikes or motorcycles 
in their outlandish costumes. Our old-timers’ 
songs have become so popular we have made 
Victor records of most of them. 


Catching Them Young 


Older people have no monopoly on the Pops, 
for the young always attend in throngs. They 
love to hear all the hits from popular produc- 
tions of stage and screen. Near-by schools and 
colleges frequently take over the Pops for an 
evening benefit, complete with glee clubs and 
choirs. Music students are sometimes permitted 
to wield the baton. Last year on Army Night 
the promising Thor Johnson took over, and on 
Navy Night Walter Hendl was maestro pro tem. 
And I always welcome my good friend Morton 
Gould, who is in a class by himself. 

I like young people to be interested in music. 
We have presented young piano soloists such as 
Bernhard Weiser and Leo Litwin, who was such 
a hit last season when he played Addinsell’s War- 
saw Concerto. Budding composers are encour- 
aged to bring me their scores. About 50 of the 
300-odd selections played in a season are new 
titles. Carlton Beyer used to be an usher at the 
Pops. One day he submitted a sprightly piece he 
had written called Bugler’s Holiday. It was 
programmed soon after that, and Carlton was 
appointed a librarian for the orchestra. It was 
he who arranged our side-splitting version of 
Deep in the Heart of Texas, one of our best 
encores. 

We really go to town on Pops encores. Any- 
thing goes—from Wagner’s Prelude to Act III 
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of Lohengrin to The Slaying of the Mosquito, a 





perennial favorite. A sign-boy holds up big 
placards announcing each selection. This pre- 
sents a problem on Saturday nights when the 
concert goes on the ABC network. The controi 
booth is located in the stage right wings—two 
stories up. The poor announcer risks his neck 
leaning out a little window to read the sign. 
Then he signals me to begin. 

That signal is transmitted by wire to a podium 
unique in the history of music. This conductor’s 
platform is always hidden behind gladioli or 
other spring flowers. But the picturesque front 
hides a stand equipped with everything but hot 
and cold running water. There is the rack which 
actually holds the scores. Then there is a little 
red light, the signal from the control room. 
Most extraordinary is the private air-cooling 
system. Conducting is hot work, especially in 
tails. So an electric fan is concealed in the stand. 
At the touch of a foot pedal, the fan sends up a 
cooling breeze. Even in a white dinner jacket, 
later in the season, the air conditioner is in- 
dispensable. When it’s really hot the men play 
in shirtsleeves. If all had fans, each selection 
would be played against a loud, humming fan 
obbligato. 

I have said that as a rule, even the noisiest 
audience becomes silent at the first notes—as a 
rule. One night we were playing Ravel’s La 
Valse, and we were on the air. The piece opens 
low in the basses and drums, with a suppressed 
“boom, ta boom, ta boom.” Then a thread of 
melody follows, almost inaudible. I say almost 
inaudible, but that night no one heard it. It 
was a gay crowd, busy catching up on the latest 
talk. For more than a minute—a long time on 
the air—the radio audience heard nothing but 
muttering punctuated with giggles instead of 
the promised strains of La Valse. The engineers 
were getting frantic when at last a few ears 
pricked up, and a “s-s-sh-hhh”’ finally quieted 
the audience. 

The end of June does not conclude the Pops 
season. The orchestra merely moves outdoors to 
the Esplanade on the Boston bank of the Charles 
River and plays a month or more of what are 
called Esplanade Concerts, which are absolutely 
free. You can buy a chair for a dime, but you 
don’t have to. Or you can help support these 
concerts by dropping a coin in one of the boxes 
spaced along the streets. The surprising thing is 
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that the Esplanade Concerts are actually two 
thirds financed by the take from the chairs ang 
boxes. The other third comes from well-wisher 
who contribute by mail. 

Instead of buying chairs, though, many people 
just sit on the grass river bank under the shadow 
of Beacon Hill. Traffic is detoured. The street 
lights are extinguished, so that the beautiful 
sunsets reflect in the river without the marring 
glare of electric lights. 

Hundreds listen in sailboats and rowboats 
clustered near the teakwood and granite shell, 
Crowds have been as large as 30,000. As with 
the Pops, enthusiasts who can’t attend listen 
over the radio Saturday nights. 

The idea of free outdoor concerts on the 
Esplanade came to me one day as I sat there by 
the river smoking a pipe. Suddenly I realized 
that here was an ideal spot for music in the open 
air. But when I revealed my brain child, op- 
position was met from every side. A symphony 
orchestra wouldn’t carry in the open. No one 
would attend. Weather would interfere. I was 
crazy. . . . At last a group of patrons was con- 
vinced—and my big chance came. 

Opening night of the Esplanade Concerts 
was July 4, 1929. As the evening progressed, | 
was almost ready to quit. The orchestra occupied 
a small, wooden shell erected at one end of the 
Esplanade. None had ever played outdoors. 
The weather, always a problem in outdoor con- 
certs, was good—until we started to play the 
opening number. 

Abruptly a terrific wind came up. Pages of 
the score sailed through the air with the grace 
of swallows. Some of the men clutched franti- 
cally at their remaining sheets of music and con- 
tinued to play. Some scrambled down into the 
audience, which was politely catching the music 
and passing it back. Others played hopefully 
from memory. Somehow we got through the 
evening. At the next concert, large wooden 
clamps held the music on the racks. 


Selling Symphonies 


That wasn’t our only problem. The crude 
wooden shell distorted the sound; piccolos 
shrilled and the bass tuba boomed over the rest 
of the orchestra. Reseating the orchestra helped 
to solve that problem, and then the beautiful 
Edward Hatch Memorial Shell, dedicated in 
1940, became the perfect acoustical and esthetic 
background. 

The Esplanade Concerts feature some of the 
Pops repertoire. But little by little, I have added 
a movement from a symphony, then the whole 
symphony, and finally a whole cycle of sym- 
phonies in the same season. One year we played 
eight of the nine Beethoven symphonies; another 
season all of the Brahms symphonies. Attendance 
was huge. 

While our audiences pay more attention (0 
the music nowadays, the essential principle of 
the Pops has remained unchanged: Good, light 
music played for people who eat, drink and make 
merry while they listen. 

What better recipe is there for a warm eve 
ning’s entertainment? Last season we celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of mixing these ingredi- 
ents, and the customers are still clamoring for 
more. Everybody seems to love a musical picnic. 
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to Go 
Growing more accessible each => 
year, the Gulf of California 
is an angler’s heaven 


As an American who became a deep-sea 
angler off Santa Catalina Island, I ‘‘discovered”’ 
the Gulf of California back in 1924 while under 
commission from a Mexican corporation to 
survey the possibility of developing commercial 
fisheries. Many weeks afloat on the gulf went 
into the field work. Eventually, in Mexico City 
I produced a report that eclipsed most piscatorial 
fiction. It was so fantastic that I would never 


: have had the nerve to submit it without photo- 
, » rt " graphic evidence. 

Y ' The report told of huge sharks, estimated at 
— forty feet in length. But the photos of tail and 
dorsal fins failed to prove these sharks as big as 
they really were. Several years later, however, 
Capt. Allan Hancock, sportsman and scientist, 

sailed into the Gulf of California. 


Aboard his yacht were several other guest 
scientists. During their sojourn the Hancock 
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BY JOHN EDWIN HOGG enormous shark. . . . They played the crea- 
- ture thirty-six hours with a deck winch before a 


hawser parted and they lost it. 

Nevertheless one of the photographers aboard 
got a remarkable picture of the shark as he 
thrashed around under a few feet of clear water. 


IF EVERY SPORTSMAN were granted one great thrashing schools that cover square miles of sea 

dream of fish and game, and all those dreams surface, flailing the water into bubbling foam. 

were gathered and given one earthly location, Plenty of sardines means plenty of food for other 

the address of this Happy Hunting Grounds fish big enough to swallow sardines, and ample From this photo the scientists measure 
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rival the finny free-for-all that Mother Nature 
has created for the followers of rod and reel. 
They take a form of white bass, called the to- 
tuava here, that runs up to six hundred pounds 
and over. Marlin, broadbill, sail, and tuna school 
as boisterously as Brooklyn kids on a picnic. 
Thirty-foot sharks play marine tag with an in- 
' credible assortment of smaller fry, like Spanish 
mackerel which run up to ten pounds, and 
cabalcuchos which top eighty. There are exten- 
sive beds of oysters, and rocky bays that crawl 
with crabs and lobsters. Acres of clams, among 
the world’s finest, bask in unpolluted waters 
along miles of lonely beach. And those big 
shrimp which come two for a quarter in many 
Los Angeles restaurants can be taken from 
scores of brackish lagoons by the bushel simply 
by dragging a net. 
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No matter what season of year you are lucky 
enough to wet a line in the gulf, you’ll take fish— 
and what fish—like something old Izaak Walton 
might have dreamed if he’d taken opium be- 
tween courses at an Armenian dinner. The to- 


luavas, ballos, ojo de bueys (eye of the ox) — 
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day to this nobody has ever questioned the pres- 
ence of forty-footers in the gulf. 

I also inscribed my 1924 report with an ac- 
count of a‘six-hundred-pound totuava. This 
fish, indigenous to the waters of the gulf, ‘is a 
white bass unknown to any other sea and one of 
the finest food fishes imaginable. The first I ever 
hooked was such a giant that my hook straight- 
ened in its jaw after three hours of struggle. But 
the fish wasn’t boated nor were there any pic- 
tures made of it. As a matter of fact, after I told 
the story, the Mexicans began talking about “E/ 
Mirador de Toros més grandioso de la costa occidental 
de Méjico,” which means the greatest West Coast 
bull thrower. 

Vindication came through some market fisher- 
men who brought a six-hundred-pounder into 
Guaymas a month or so later. Then a rod-and- 
reel angler took one off Santa Rosalia in Baja 
California. Dozens have since been boated and 
some ranged up to eight hundred pounds. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, the average runs be- 
tween one hundred eighty and two hundred fifty 
pounds—just nice table size for an orphanage. 

The sport has long since resulted in a totuava 
club comprised of a group of U. S. Californians 
who love to play around the gulf. These club- 
bers make the trip from Los Angeles to Guaymas 
or Santa Rosalia in about three hours by plane. 
Many of them have private ships and make gulf 
fishing a regular week-end pastime. 

But even from the viewpoint of Hollywood 
and the city of superlatives that is Los Angeles, it 
is sometimes difficult to imagine that the fabulous 
gulf lies only two hours away in terms of air 
travel. The whole area still shares a historic re- 
moteness although wings and roads are changing 
this condition. 

The Gulf of California is a body of water 
roughly two hundred miles wide at the mouth, 
some eight hundred miles in length. At its nar- 
rowest points it is less than sixty miles across. All 
of it lies within the Republic of Mexico, although 
some of its northern reaches lie within fifty air- 

pe miles of California (U. S.) and within forty 

oP Arizona. 
igulf lie the big, but thinly popu- 
ahs gf Sonora and Sinaloa. To 
Mnewulifrom the Pacific lies 
ua] Baia (lower) 
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sea. Climate ranges from arid, semiarid and 
subtropical in the north to humid and tropical in 
the south with various high-altitude temperate 
zones between. 

On several islands around the mainland shores 
live tribes of Indians which sport but little more 
than Stone Age civilizations. The Seris, for in- 
stance, who inhabit Tiburon Island, are among 
the world’s most primitive people. And they 
live better than many of the people who have 
tried to civilize them. The Mexican Government, 
in fact, has stopped trying to father them. 

The best way into the land of the Seris today 
is by air. Bachochibampo Beach (near the 


Guaymas airport) is accessible from any point 
in the U. S. by commercial airline, and indeed 
in Pullman cars. Highway travel to Guaymas 
from Nogales, Ariz., is over graded and paved 
roads, 286 miles. Colonel Ashbrook, his wife, 
my wife and I made the eight-hundred-mile 


A totuava big enough to rock the boat 


ride from Riverside, California, pulling a big 
covered-wagon house trailer, in little more than 
forty-eight hours. 

The beach community of Bachochibampo 
boasts a motor camp, restaurants, hotels and 
most of the standard facilities for taking care of 
travelers, including boatmen and their boats, 
And port facilities are important. 

The Gulf of California is a docile body of wa- 
ter some three hundred days a year. But every 
now and then it throws a tantrum called un Chu- 
basco which is sort of a convention held by a 
Florida hurricane, a Kansas twister and an Oki- 
nawa typhoon. Fortunately, the chubascos give 
warning enough for all gulf craft to reach port 
before the storm starts. But you see why proper 
port facilities are a must for boat owners. 

Besides Tiburon and Bachochibampo Beach, 
there is a resort called Bahia Kino (Kino Bay) 
which is a favorite for U. S. sportsmen who like 
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to rough it. Tiburon itself is in falls 

Bahia Kino boat landing. Kino Ba 
seventy-two miles west of Hermosillo, the 

of Sonora. It too offers good boats and faimg 
commodations for fishermen and hunte 
don’t particularly want to camp. 

ought to be warned that the road fi 

sillo to Bahia Kino is of the unimg 
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ou are ready to visit th 
much of the gulf will b 
/arious Arizona cities such 


fon are striving along with the 


@ico itself to develop the recrea- 
itigof the gulf at such near-by points = 
ela near the mouth of the Col-* 
and at Puerta Adaira about pra, 
er east. 


aft or teeth-smashing sections of Mexican 

roads. And anglers who go there must 

p out and do their fishing from boats rented 
bm commercial fishermen. 

Over in Southern California, Totuava Club- 
bers and other sports-minded men are working 
for similar development of gulf recreation facili- 
ties at San Felipe in Baja California, the port 
nearest Los Angeles. 


In season, San Felipe has everything a fisher- . 


man could ask in the way of sport—except con- 


Meanwhile these fishing © 
are accessible from Arizona cities only ~ 


SANJIEGO 
eeeeecoveeeeeeeeseeeg@YlIMA 
or the man who wants to be as freg as the winds 
themselves. That’s the old ouftlaogrd- -motor 
method. During the last two visits to Sah Fali 


car and took an outboard along. We hired a 
sixteen-foot rowboat and putt-putted out into 
the gulf as much as ten miles to make some 


> in 1936 and one in 1940, Robert E. Toms Se @ catches. 


on, Connecticut, and I made the trip by 
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venience. It is accessible only. by air or by one Was 


hundred thirty miles of desert road after leav 


ing the paving at Mexicali, on the internationals 


border. And a sportsman must carry all the geami™ 


he will need with him for the round trip, inc 
ing camping equipment. e. 

The Totuava chasers generally camp at 5} 
Felipe and give the commercial fishermeii ml 
dollars a day for the use of a boat. The bg 
big, dugout sailing canoes which argg 
form of water transportation used. But the 
better method of cruising than this, 


el 


* els yasn’t any trick at all to load the boat with 


“small faye between dawn and noon. We also 
took sixteen * Pouyavas. One of them wrastled 
that outboard in a fut ef,war that hauled us six- 
teen miles before it endl: be %affed. 

There was one disadvantage. Evegyetiane eve 
landed three fish weighing more than two hun- 
dred pounds we had to putt back in to dump 
cargo before we could fish any more. 

Yes, it’s a hard life on the gulf for a fisher- 

an—hard like heaven. And what’s more, it’s 

one place where a man doesn’t have to worry 

but rain. The last recorded shower was in 1937; 

ty ahalfinch falls in seven years. Happy Hunt- 

Grounds . . . They don’t come happier! 
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CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


EACH YEAR in April thousands of visitors go to 
Washington to stroll among the Japanese cherry 
trees that fringe the Tidal Basin in West Potomac 
Park. For twelve days while the trees are in flower, 
the setting is a happy hunting ground for photog- 
raphers, amateur and professional. Through 
boughs heavy with delicate pink blossoms they 
may catch views of the Capitol, Washington Mon- 
ument, and the Jefferson and Lincoln Memorials. 


36 


A fortuitous meeting of photographer, time, 
and place produced this picture of the Jefferson 
Memorial. If the cherry trees had not been in 
blossom on an Easter Sunday, Maj. Frank P. 
Gatteri would have been laboring in the Penta- 
gon instead of on a busman’s holiday. If he had 
set his camera a few feet to the right or left, the 
bronze statue of Thomas Jefferson would not 
have been visible through the massive marble 
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columns. Moreover, the sun was shining and 
very brightly, too, the day this photo was taken. 

Major Gatteri used a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic 
and an exposure of f. 6.3 at 1/50 of a second. In 
charge of the War Department’s Photographic 
Laboratory, Gatteri won approbation for his 
portraits of President Truman, General Mar- 
shall and other war leaders. In civilian life he 
carries on his profession in Tampa, Florida. 
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Beau Brummell Ties arg the infal- 
lible choice 4 men whose taste 


determines the seasd ’s mode. 





Your Beau Brummell Tie strikes a note that blends your ensemble into perfect 


of ultimate perfection in your Easter wardrobe harmony. At better men’s shops and department 


° the inspired masterpiece of fashion stores. One to Six-fifty 
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Listen to “Science Looks Forward”— new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America —on the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 


These are the tires you'll see on the finest of America’s new cars. Built into them 
today, as for 30 years past, is new car safety, new car comfort, new car mileage. And 
today also, you can rely on these great tires to put a new measure of good motoring in 
your old car, too. And you can depend on your U.S. Tire Dealer—a skilled tire service 


engineer—to team up your U.S. Royals with your car from the first mile through ’ T ES 
thousands of miles of safe, comfortable, carefree driving. Hold out for U.S. Royals. | R | 


Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER. NEW YORK 





1 - Troquois 
2 - Cherokee 
3 - Creek 
4- Wyandotte, Delaware, 
Chippewa and allied tribes 
5 - Choctaw and Chickasaw 
6 - Kaskaskia 
7 - Delaware 
8 - Sac and Fox 
9 - Piankeshaw 
10 - Osage 
11 - Ottawa, Chippewa and 


Potawatomie 


12 - Quapaw 

13 - Potawatomie 

14- Miami 

15 - Chippewa 

16 - Ottawa and Chippewa 

17 - Seminole 

18 - Kansas 

19 - Winnebago 

20 - Sac and Fox, Sioux, Omaha, 
Towa, Otoe and Missouri 

21 - Menominee 

22 - Otoe and Missouri 

23 - Pawnee 


24 - Caddo 

25 - Sioux 

26 - California Indians 

27 - Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, 
Crow, Assiniboine, Gros 
Ventre, Mandan and 
Arikara 

28 - Rogue River 

29 - Umpqua and Calapooia 

30 - Omaha 

31 - Chasta 

32- Nisqually and Puyallup 

33 - Dwamish and Suquamish 


34 - Sklallam 

35 - Makah 

36 - Walla Walla, Cayuse and 
Umatilla 

37 - Yakima 

38 - Nez Perce 

39 - Confederated Tribes of 
Middle Oregon 

40 - Quinaielt and Quileute 

41 - Flathead 

42 - Coast Tribes of Oregon 

43 - Blackfoot, Flathead and 
Nez Perce 


44 - Molala 

45 - Ponca 

46 - Shoshone 

47 - Apache 

48 - Arapahoe and Cheyenne 
49 - Ute 

50 - Chehalis, Chinook 

51 - Paiute 

52 - Klamath 

53 - Washoe 

54-~- Comanche and Kiowa 
55 - Crow 

56 - Navaho 


57 - Arikara, Gros Ventre and 
Mandan 

58 - Methow, Okanagan 

59 ~ Coeur d’ Alene 

60 - Gros Ventre, Blackfoot and 
River Crow 

61- Sioux, Northern Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe 

62 - Walapai 

63- Yuma 

64- Mohave 

65 - Cocopah 

66 - Papago, Pimaand Maricopa 





BY ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


WHEN CONGRESS passed the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act in 1934 which legally established the 
validity of tribal traditions, the first Americans 
could once more proceed to develop their own 
cultures through their own art forms. As a re- 
sult of this new policy, contemporary travelers 
are finding Indian arts and crafts not only well 
preserved but very much alive. 

Few people realize that Uncle Sam was quick 
to recognize the Indian’s property rights. Since 
1790, the Government has actually bought and 
paid for 2,600,000 square miles or 95 per cent 
of the United States. In 1803, France was paid 
$15,000,000 for the acreage included in the Lou- 
isiana Purchase. But as Napoleon was a chief 
unrecognized on this side of the ocean, the 
Government then proceeded to pay more than 
twenty times that sum to the Indian owners of 
the ceded territory. Installments on land bought 
from America’s native inhabitants are still being 
met. The most recent was a payment of more 
than $5,000,000 to the Indians of California. 

Land “negotiations” were spotted by broken 
promises and bad faith, with guilt on both sides. 
Nevertheless, this Government’s adherence to 
the principle of free purchase and sale is with- 
out equal on other continents. Its major error 
lay in administrative techniques which sup- 
Pressed and degraded the Indians’ cultural 
Practices. The old dances, ceremonials and art 
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@ Major Indian reservations are shown in black. 


forms faded, but never entirely disappeared, for 
the Red Man kept his traditions. Today on 
reservations in twenty-five states, from coast to 
coast, visitors can still find Indian beauty, handi- 
craft in many forms. There is a great and fasci- 
nating variety in this folk art, representing 
ninety-six tribes speaking forty-one languages. 

Preserving many of the best ancient designs 
and made with skills that have been developed 
for centuries, Indian baskets, rugs, jewelry, pot- 
tery, fur garments, moccasins, bags, gloves and 
embroideries can be readily used in modern 
homes and wardrobes. Where Indian handi- 
crafts are quaint or sensational with loud colors 
and excessive ornamentation they merely reflect 
tourist demand. Such “‘white man’s Indian” ob- 
jects are fashioned for quick sale by craftsmen 
who then turn to restrained colors and simple 
lines for the simplicity that they prefer. Design 
shows a close relationship between ornamenta- 
tion and function. Birds, animals and mobile 
designs decorate bowls and baskets to give them 
a life of their own, while clothing that takes its 
motion from the wearer is generally ornamented 
with balanced and geometric patterns. 

In a variety of forms painting is found 
throughout the entire country and may be seen 
at its best in the pottery of the Pueblos of the 
Southwest, on the woodwork of the Northwest 
Coast and on the blankets of the Plains’ tribes. 


Colored areas show 
Indian lands acquired by 
treaties with major tribes, 
listed in order 

of title settlements made. 
Records are inadequate for 
uncolored areas. 
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for sixteem huhdred fears. There weaving also 
has a long; unbroken*tradition and has been a 
prominent craft of the Pueblos since 800 A.D. 
The areas from the central plains north into 
Canada and from the Great Lakes to New Eng- 
land were the important centers of embroidery. 
Initiated in the eighteenth century, it is still 
active around the Great Lakes and in Oklahoma. 
There is nothing being carved from wood 
today that compares in realism and delicacy 
with the deer maskette made in the fifteenth 
century by the now extinct Calusa Indians of 
Florida. But in Florida, the Seminoles, like 
other Indian tribes of bygone cultures, are still 
making dolls in traditional tribal costumes. 
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1 CHILKAT BLANKET CAPE 
2 WOODEN SPIRIT FIGURE 


3 POMO BURDEN BASKET 
4 SHELL-BEADED SOAPSTONE 
5 GABRIBLINO FIGURINES 
6 MOHAVE POTTERY BOTTLE 


7 COLORFUL WOVEN PONCHO 
8 NAVAHO SAND PAINTING 
9 NAVAHO SILVER BRACELET 


___Holida 


Indian 
Reservations 


10 SANDALS OF YUCCA FIBER 
11 WESTERN APACHE BASKET 


Indian Ma 


12 WATER JAR, ACOMA, N.M. 
13 zt PRIEST MASK, N.M. 
14 ZUNI WAR GOD, N.M. 


15 TRADITIONAL PAINTING 
16 ROCK PICTURE CARVING 
17 SYMBOL OF FRIENDSHIP 
18 A CHILD'S SKIN ROBE 

19 WOODEN ANTLER MASK 


20 BEADED BAG, OJIBWA 

21 PREHISTORIC BIRD STONE 
22 COPPER EAGLE PLAQUE 
23 GREAT SERPENT MOUND 
24 PRE-TOMAHAWK CLUB 
25 MASK OF CORN HUSKS 
26 DISTORTED SPIRIT MASK 
27 FROG JAR, A FAVORITE 
28 CURLY-TAILED-DOG JAR 
29 SHEET-COPPER HEAD 

30 POLISHED BLACK VESSELS 
31 CEREMONIAL STONE PIPE 
32 CARVED STONE FACE, KY. 
33 SEMINOLE TRIBAL DOLLS 
34 WOODEN MASKETTE 





TODAY’S ARTISTS ARE correcting their long neglect of 
aboriginal culture. In its unity of function and form, 
of techniques and materials, traditional India art 
has sugyived to contribute inspiration to @RGGEE 
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H OF TRADITIONAL AND MODERN 
CHARACTERISTIC OF INDIAN 
PREAS IN THE UNITED STATES 


blos, the farming Indians of the 
lings, developed its own pot- 
)parrot (12) is characteristic 

the Zuiii priest mask (13) is 

d who blesses homes. His 
mean a long life for his 

"eye assigns a short life to 

ir gods (14) are carved from 


weArapaho and other Plains 
glo and fought the white men 
Seterocity. Their dramatic battle 
8 formerly painted on skins, now 
istic murals. The antler headdress (19) 
i) ou nd,..Oklahoma, resembles others 
orgia’ and Ohio, evidence of the pre- 

Spread of these cultural ideas. 
Pmumertous tribes in the East adapted their life 

"Waried ways to the Forest. Craftsmen of the Six 
Wations (Iroquois), both hunters and farmers, aimed 
- for simplicity except in the purposeful distortion of 
the masks used by doctors (25, 26). The Algonquins 
had more highly developed crafts. Arountl the Great 
Lakes, beadwork (20) and quill work are still of high 
quality. 

In Southern Ohio, motorists are intrigued by the 
mysterious, prehistoric Great Serpent Mound (23). 
In Adams County, off state route 73, it is 1300 feet 
long and three feet high. Other Eastern archaeological 
sites have yielded outstanding pottery in the shape of 
animals (27, 28), copper ornaments (22, 29), stone 
sculpture (31, 32) and wood carving (34). 
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"Were all set for you at JASPE ’ 


Everything's just as you remember it 
— the exquisite circle of views, the 
scores of mirror lakes, and the alpine 
flowers. Centering it all is lovely Jasper 
‘Park Lodge in the broad Athabaska 
Valley — base for unforgetable trail 
and motor trips. This year the fish are 
bigger, hungrier! The 18-hole cham- 
pionship golf course has been remod- 
eled and completely rebuilt. The 
heated outdoor pool and the tennis 
courts will be ready for you, and you'll 
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Yours Again Too, —Minaki 
A hundred miles east of 
Winnipeg, in the Lake of 
the Woods country, an- 
other Canadian National 
summer resort, Minaki 
Lodge, offers golf, fishing, 
swimming and boating. 





find plenty of canoes on Lac Beau- 
vert. Then there are the motor high- 
ways to the Columbia Icefield, great- 
est glacial cap south of the Arctic — to 
Miette Hot Springs, Maligne Canyon, 
Mt. Edith Cavell. Bear cubs, fawns 
and other forest life offer camera 
closeups. Jasper Park Lodge accom- 
modates 650 guests. We're all set for 
you. Visit us again this year between 
June 15 and Sept. 15. Rates from $9 
per day, including meals. 


Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper National Park 
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SHOWPLACE OF TH: 
CANADIAN ROCKiEs 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Yu 
vacation dollar goes farther jx 
Canada. soa and other Canadia, 
vacationlands are easily reached from 
all U. S. points via Canadian Ng 
tional. Call or write for bookle 
and information. 
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ONAL TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Sooner or later the chair needs reupholstering for $93 


THERE ARE FOUR BOyYs at my house, one too small 
to make much of a dent yet. But ever since the 
other three could hear and understand a few sim- 
ple words, I have been lying like a madman for 
their amusement. 

It’s a toss-up as to who has the most fun, the 
kids, their mother who sees in the stories con- 
firmation of some private ideas concerning her 
husband, or me. I knock myself out. And every 
man can do the same thing. All he needs is a pas- 
sel of kids, which I understand, can be obtained 
through the usual channels. For “tell me a 
Story” is a child’s theme song. That story need 
not be an epic. It need not be fancy, and, thank 


BY CARL L. BIEMILLER 


heavens, it doesn’t even have to make sense. 

At my house, for instance, there are Nazi sub- 
marines that have been captured by fish. There 
is a delirious bluebird who flies north in mid- 
winter under the impression that it is springtime. 
We have worms in red coats and polar bears who 
hate cold weather. There are crows that leave 
bicycles in the streets to be stolen by squirrels— 
not the squirrels who save war stamps, but some 
other ones, bad ones. We have a sea turtle 
named Gus Galapagos, pronounced like a Greek 
restaurant owner, who acts as an airplane car- 











Paobwun, ~~ 


‘ 


“go ahead, make them a story, daddy” 


rier for a bird pal. And, so help me, we have a 
character starkly named “belly-button” that 
came into being one anatomical night in defence 
of parenthood. : 

I used to worry about the things I was doing 
to tender young minds, but inasmuch as the ten- 
der young minds are beginning to look like tough 
steel traps, I quit worrying. 

I suspect that the stories have something to do 
with it. 

By and large, parental excursions into the 
realm of minstrelsy are of two types. There are 
the disciplinary, point-a-lesson, reason-for-rules 
stories and there are screwball yarns for sheer 








fun. Often the two can be combined. In any case, 
there is only one basic ingredient, and that is 
the incongruous. Jack, age 9, Carl, age 6, and 
Gary, age 5, can be mildly amused by the ad- 
ventures of a boy on roller skates. But thev 
howl when you tell them about. . . 


_ A little octopus who skated ... 
the one whose father had eight 


arms and eight hairbrushes 


to beat him with when he 
didn’t put his skates in the 


window seat out of the way. 


And they go nuttier than fruitcakes when 
they hear about the cat with four left feet . 
the one that always fell against the coffee table 
and made his mother unhappy. In case you’re 
interested, that cat later swapped with a friend 
who had four right feet, and everything came 
out dandy. 

While the incongruous is essential at our house, 
there is another sure-fire recipe for a successful 
story. That is a device which, for lack of any 
name at all, I call the multiplural cognomen. 
The kids would chuckle at that too. The idea is 
never to call anything by a simple name, and to 
get as much alliteration into your titles as possi- 
ble. After all, it is rude to call an animal like a 
bear just plain Bear. The one that hates cold 
weather is Paul, the Pretty Shivery Polar Bear. 
The bluebird, the delirious one, is named Boppo 
Bluebird. 

Another certain success factor lies in letting 
the sprouts participate. This will also give you a 
breather and get you out of many a jam when 
your imagination bogs down. For instance, sup- 
pose you have a baby eagle that doesn’t want 
to learn to fly because he wants to be an air- 
plane pilot and thinks that bird wings are not 
designed to proper aerodynamic specifications, 
you simply say, “Well, men, what do you think 
happened to that bird?” 

They’ll tell you what happened toit, and leave 
you breathless. The above baby eagle, for in- 
stance, simply rescued a wrecked pilot who didn’t 
like airplanes because he wanted bird wings. 


SKETCHES BY ROBERT CATO 


This active participation has many additional 
qualities. It improves the kids’ own appreciation 
of books, for instance. Many a night the boys 
will decide that it is my turn to have a story. 
They will then haul off and give me a variety of 
tales which they have garnered that day from a 
junket to the public library. Maybe I will learn 
about a character known as Michael Sebastian 
McKinley Smith that turns out to be a cat who 
owned that name for Sunday use. He was called 
plain Mike during the week. Or maybe I will 
meet the little princess that wanted the moon. 
Recently, son Jack, who acquired a new accent 
due to several football-broken teeth, has been in- 
troducing me to several versions of Kit Carson 
and other historical beings. I am also getting a 
liberal introduction to pensive fire horses, steam- 
engines-that-could, and several Biblical charac- 
ters who need some cross-checking with the stan- 
dard Bible. 

In fact, I can hardly wait until the gents get 
bedded down for the night so I can sneak a look 
at their books myself. I read one about a boy’s 
trip up the old Erie Canal the other night that 
was a dilly. 

Child participation also has some strange re- 
sults on the building of your stories. I give you 
this as a warning. Suppose you are all tucked 
into one chair, which will later cost $93 for re- 
upholstering, and you say, “Well, Gary, what 
would you like to hear tonight?” 

“Tell me about a caterpillar,” answers the ob- 
ject of your question. ““Tell me about a horse,” 
adds Carl. “‘Never mind that sissy stuff,”’ says 
Jack. “How about a big fight with airplanes?” 

Obviously your stage is then set. To please all 
concerned you begin to build a thing which goes 
sometiing like this. 


Once upon a time there 
was a horse named Emmett 
Percheron Morgan Hamilton 
who had a very good cater- 
pillar friend called Fuzz. They 
were very patriotic folks, this 


horse and caterpillar, and 


when war broke out they 
rushed to enlist in the Army. 
Naturally, the Army didn’t 


have any uniforms which 


would fit at the moment so 
they were told to come back 
later or else join the secret 


service for spy duty. 


Spy duty sounded good to them. So Fuzz 
shipped off to Japan as a stowaway (explain 
what a stowaway is) in a cargo of prunes for 
the soldiers. Emmett Percheron Morgan Ham- 
ilton went up to Alaska and swam the Bering 
Strait (define a strait and show where Alaska 
is on the map). Well, the two of them met later 
in the Mikado’s courtyard. Fuzz was disguised 
as a silkworm and Emmett as a cousin of the 
Mikado’s white horse. 

One night when they were sneaking around 
they were discovered by the Japs. Fuzz jumped 
on Emmett’s back and they charged off to an 
airport where they stole a plane (discussion of 
various plane types, B-29, Zero fighter, etc., and 
how much a solid model would cost). 

Now you see? Your climax comes with the big 
plane fight. And everybody has a wonderful 
time. 

Naturally, you may have to go over and slap 
your wife on the back to stop that choking fit. 

There are other direct benefits from allowing 
the kids an active role in the story construction. 
No matter what it does for them, the minutes you 
gain while they plot are all pure golden quiet 
when you are not confronted with ah-ah-ah- 
ah-ah noises of machine guns and sundry weap- 
ons. I don’t claim wonders for this, but you 
might get a newspaper read after dinner. 

You may even save some money on comic 
books. I don’t know how it is at your house, 
but at mine there are days when you can’t 
climb over the stacks of pulp which your sons 
have swapped, haggled and bled to obtain. By 
bribing (a nasty word) the guys off with your 
own stories you may be able to hold them down 
to only one comic book a week, although this 
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figure will be subject to change without notice. 

But more important than your peace of mind 
and the dimes you might save is another quality 
known as character, which will give you comfort 
jn many ways. 

All kids live in a world of their own, and all 
kids are natural-born liars. There is nothing 
wrong about this. It is simply the way a kid ex- 
plains his world to himself. 

It is part of a parent’s function to square away 
the real world with the child’s concept of it, to 
point out to him the distinction between direct 
distortion of fact and the unadorned truth. Story 
telling is a marvelous way of doing this because 
every story is clearly labeled “‘just pretend.” 

Once that “just pretend” tag is clearly estab- 
lished, even major disciplinary chores become 
easier. 

“I did so hang up my coat,” says Carl, out- 
raged. 

“Are you sure? Or is it just pretend?” asks 
his mother. The coat is on the floor, well away 
from any hook, so it couldn’t have fallen, and the 
conclusion is obvious. 

“I did not break the garage window. Some 
man came in the driveway and poked it out with 
a stick,” explains Gary. 

“That’s pretend, isn’t it?” asks his mother. 
“You used a stick yourself, didn’t you?” 

“It wasn’t a stick, it was a magic wand, and it 
dlipped,”’ says Gary. 

“Everybody in this house hates me,” wails 
Jack. “You’re all against me. Nobody wants me 
here.” 

“Just like the wicked witch in Snow White,” 
interrupts Carl. Gary laughs. The next thing is 
a chuckle from Jack. “I was just pretending,” he 
says. 

There are doubtless other virtues in plain old- 
fashioned story telling. We had a man at the 
house one night who had made a career of social- 
service work and allied psychology. After the kids 
had gone to bed he started to tell me of the vir- 
tues of family solidarity in a day of shifting social 
and economic concepts, how parental discipline 
based on mutual understanding between child 
and parent had a great role to play in a world 

strained by a generation of crises and confronted 
with the unpredictable doom of the atom bomb. 
He spoke of released child inhibitions. He even 
compared our gooftime fables with the old 
moral plays and the early pageants. That was 
the night I had told the sprouts about 





The professor was floored by an angleworm 


Old Man Angleworm 
who walked loppety-loop, 
loppety-loop in the dry grass 
and glumph-spurt, glumph- 
spurt in the mud. Old Man 
Angleworm, incidentally, ate 
rubber so that he always had 
some extra stretch in his tugs- 


of-war with the Loud Robin. 


Well, all that man’s learning bogged down 
when he got to thinking about that worm, and he 
laughed so hard that he spilled a drink on my 
wife’s end table. 

Which only proved to me that you can dress 
anything up in the fanciest jargon in the world 
but you can’t beat simple fun. 

And story telling to kids is fun that anybody 
can have. Believe me, all you need is a tongue. 
You don’t need plots, characters or anything 
else, in the final analysis. 

Children are in a world that baffles them, and 
they get a lot of comfort just from hearing a 
voice. After all, what’s a mother’s lullaby but 
a story without words? 

So go ahead, do it tonight, any time, make 
them a story, daddy—and find a lot of extra 
fun at home that you never dreamed existed. 


Arthur 

Octopus, 
Jr.; a great 
skater too 
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FAMOUS STREETS: 


of the world's 
in London, 


at'market places, rd Street 
e déla Paix in Paris)fhe Suk in 


* Bagdad—eveh New York’s, vaunted) Fifth Av- 


enue++were wrinkled with years when this me- 
andering cow path emetged from a chirysalis of 
clay and miud and. began the\mergtrial trans- 
formatidn that changed jit into ofan 
bazaar, the most-stupendous stopkpile of mer- 
chandise, ever contentrated | in mile-long 
shopping stall.-Characteristically, Chicagoan is 
State Street rn of chaos and Lovage, pesti- 
lence and oA Sino a vision and ruthless 
disaster, some good luck”. © .\ and spirit! 

‘Yestenday State Street\ was y the road 
that led people into Chicago, and all of the city’s 
dry-goods\ stores| were “over-en_Lake Street.” 
Even} that legendary’ firm of Kield, Palmer & 
Leiter had a Lake Street, \not|\a State Street, 
address. LY 

Then, in 1867) destiny’s anNings” —Potter 
Palmer and Marshall Field—pAtted company. 
Palmer, the youth with the magic touch, sold his 
partnership to Field and Leifer, and bought a 
inile of property on State Street. The street was 
60 feet wide, Nothing much moved there, except 
four little horse cars, each pulled by one horse. 
Not too many years before, this had been 
“boardinghouse row” whetextired travelers slept 
on the floor, and frogs croaked incessantly in the 
mud puddles under their windows. Not too 
many years before, State Street could have been 
bought at five cents the front foot. Fifteen the 
sand dollars a front foot is the estimated 






Bustled shoppers rode the horsecars to State Street’s stof 
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Today’s aaa can buy an airplane in giant stores on the same sites 


BY LOUIS L. PRYOR 


Perhaps in his heroic dreams “‘the Father of 
State Street” pictured today’s spectacle of a mil- 
lion people a day thronging this shopping mart, 
with $2,000,000 a day pouring into its cash reg- 
isters, and with employees numbering, at times, 
75,000 or more. A fraction of this he saw. Much 
of it he built—30 commercial buildings includ- 
ing a hotel, the Palmer House. Others, stirred 
by his enthusiasm, came and built with him. 
Then the fire of 1871 burned them out. It nearly 
burned out Chicago. But out of the ashes the 
builders of State Street brought empire—the 
most marvelous civic development the world 
has ever known. The first department store 
came out of that fire. So did the first skyscraper. 
The “world’s busiest corner.”” And merchants 
the fame of whose names rolled through two 
hemispheres. They were the innovators in pub- 
lishing one, two, three and more full-page news- 
paper advertisements of departmentstores. Lon- 
don watched and copied their ideas. Merchants 
came from all over the world to study the methods 
of State Street, fountainhead of merchandising. 

Among those pioneers were: Marshall Field, 
Chicago’s merchant prince, founder of the world- 
Levi 
Z. Leiter, dnarter member of the talented trium- 
virate! “Farid, Palmer & Leiter” . . . Charles 

hs nd of the huge Netcher’s Boston 
Mandel Brothers, Solomon, 
and Simon, who came from 
alfand build big. . . . Car- 
khoapenikd their first Chi- 
x he seers and 


celebrated ftore that bears hisnmame .. . 
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doers who built and burned and built again 
with Chicago Edward Lehmann, once 
bellboy and peddler, became one of the mosi 
spectacular merchants on the Street—founder 
of the perennial store, The Fair . . . Henry C. 
Lytton, 99-year-old dean of merchants, founder 
of The Hub, Henry C. Lytton & Sons... 
Charles A. Stevens, crusader for better transpor- 
tation, founder of State Street’s first silk house, 
the big Stevens store of today . Elijah 
Peacock, famed pioneer jeweler, who came to 
Chicago in 1837. Such were the trail blazers. 
Today, State Street, with its big stores, occu- 
pies shopping space equal to a 1000-acre farm. 
It has subway entrances in every block, “El” 
station entrances at many stores, a bright-as-day 
lighting system, a mile-long loud-speaker system, 
“The Voice of State Street,” and windows rival- 
ing the splendor of modern art galleries. 
During the day, the Street is bustling, exciting, 
almost feverish. Onan average good day, 250,000 
people cross ‘‘the world’s busiest corner”’ at State 
and Madison Streets. State Street’s pedestrians, 
like the great melting pot that pulsates about 
them, are cosmopolitan in mood and manner, 4 
kaleidoscope of faces that suggest a hundred dif- 
ferent lands, a thousand different stations in life, 
a million different aims. And State Street is as 
strange and impersonal as the massed banks of 
shoppers who storm it with a myriad of desires 
Now the debutante of the marts has falle. 
heir to a tidy sum for self-improvement. Debo- 
nairly, as becomes a lovely lady of her attainments, 
she is now dipping into a $25,000,000 make-up 
box, powdering her nose and touching up her 
smile. State Street will be ready for visitors. 
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* the Malibu playsuit on California’s Malibu 
Beach. 





Short-clipped suit plus deep-pocketed 


skirt. Celanese crepe Amazing. At leading 


Stores from coast to coast e De De Johnson, 


333 W. Second St.. Los Angeles 12, California. 
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Sounds 
Mighty Inadequate 


We've always built Seiberling Tires And that’s exactly what we are doing! 
to give more miles than you would Some pretty important new tire 


normally expect from a tire. And for and tube developments are on the 
years people have been buying as 


way .. . basic improvements as 
many as we could make. 


important, perhaps, as the famous 
But now, with folks more quality- Seiberling Heat-Vent and Affinite 


conscious than ever, more motorists Tread. You’ll hear more about these 
than ever are asking for Seiberling 


Tires. Saying ‘““Thank You” for this 

whole-hearted acceptance sounds 
mighty inadequate. We think the 
best way to show our appreciation 


new developments after they have 
proved themselves. The purpose of an 
improvement in design or construc- 
tion is to give you better service; not 


: , $ to give us something to talk about. - 
is to keep right on making the 5 6 


Seiberling Tire always a better tire. It has to be BETTER to be a Seiberling! 


P. S. If you are sometimes unable to get a Seiberling Tire just when you need 
it—a Seiberling ThermoWeld Recap is the next best thing. Read about it below. 


A WAME VOD CAN TRYUST VN RUBBER 


SIBERLING — 


Seiberling Introduces ThermoWeld— 





the BETTER recap with the “cured-in” signature! 


Now you can be sure of getting the quality you 
pay for in a recap! Each tire renewed by the 
new and better Seiberling ThermoWeld method 
bears the signature “Seiberling ThermoWeld”, 
cured right into the rubber—visible assurance of 
fine materials and factory- approved workman- 
ship. Take your worn tires to your Independent 
Seiberling Dealer for a ThermoWeld Recap —the 
better recap certified by the signature of the maker. 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. * Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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THE SUN SPARKLED on the gilded statue of Jeanne 
@Arc as our jeep rolled down the broad Rue 
de Ri oli. It was early morning in Paris and the 
fire <ity rejoiced in the light, the warmth and 
the scent from the flowers in the gardens of the 
Muilevies. It was a good time to be alive. The 
War had ended, the long, hard winter was over, 
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4 E Don't pack now—but despite the most destructive war in history.... 


UROPE’S STILL THERE 


BY EDWARD M. STRODE * PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARDEAN MILLER III 
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In Paris, the untouched domes of Sacré Coeur still gleam above Montmartre 


the Parisians were struggling back to normalcy. 
I had been ordered to make an official survey of 
Europe from Cherbourg to Paris, the Riviera, 
Northern Italy, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, 
Germany, and to the borders of Switzerland. 
Although most of the trip was made under con- 
ditions no tourist will meet, it remains essentially 


the same tour that thousands will make when 
continental travel resumes. By the time it does, 
the European will be eating regularly—and not 
until then will he be psychologically receptive 
to pleasure-seeking visitors. 

Along the Rue de Rivoli there were a few scars 
of battle—all minor. We swung through the 
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Ateaux were used by botersidgs 
If he goes to Europe by air, this 
Fragce the tourist will see first. 
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the Nazis retreated before the swift-advancing 
Americans without stopping to fight pitched 
att): . 

Going to Europe by water, the tourist will 
Probably enter at Cherbourg. If you were there 
Before the war you will remember the great 
ppuildi igs of the Gare Maritime, where the trains 
Met the ships. Those buildings are gone. The 
Wazis demolished them. Our engineers cleared 
afl he debris. 

- A 
Whe Nazis or by our air-and-naval bombard- 
Men‘, but Cherbourg itself was not too badly hit. 
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Through rifts in the hills the Swiss Alps provide a spectacular background 


On the beaches where the doughboys went 
ashore on memorable June 6, 1944, children 
play just as they did before. Bulldozers and 
trucks have remodeled the area into supply 
points. And near by are cemeteries, quiet re- 
minders that these were the “bloody beaches” 
of history. 

The tapestry was on display in Bayeux, but 
the town was damaged as was Caen. The fairylike 
castle and cathedral of St. Malo were still stand- 
ing, although some of the mainland side of the 
town was destroyed by artillery fire. The abbey 
of Mont St. Michel still rears from its island. 


If you land at Le Havre, you will find almost 
complete destruction. The bombers passed this 
way. In the center of the city a lovely garden 
accentuates the desolation. Down the 
coast Deauville was ready for tourist trade, but 
Calais and Boulogne were battered. Rouen, on 
the way to Paris, was visited by bombers and its 
cathedral was a victim. 

However the tourist comes to Europe, his 
first major stop probably will be Paris. From 
Paris the route goes almost invariably to South- 
ern France and the Riviera. Straight out of 
Paris on the road to Marseille lay Fontainebleau. 
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NOW IN SERVICE! = 


HOURS QUICKER COAST-TO-COAST, LATIN AMERICA, EUROPE, ASIA! 


Wool Srecords. 
Washington - Paris 12h. 58m. 
Los Angeles-Washington 6h. 58m. 
Miami-Los Angeles 7h. 53m. 
New York - Lisbon 9h.58 m. 
San Francisco-Los Angeles lh. 4m. 
Winnipeg - Montreal 3h. 33m. 
...and many more! 
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The famous Lockheed Constellation 





The famous Lockheed Constellation is flying NOW! It is in regular airline service NOW! 
Already Constellations are cruising swiftly Coast-to-Coast and to the capitals of Latin America, Europe, Asia. 
No transport in service today comes even close to matching the Conste/lation’s greater speed, 
greater comfort, greater safety. You'll want to enjoy a trip on this great plane. Make reservations through 


your travel agent or call one of the airlines listed here. Do it today! 





MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! 





Greater Speed! 


CONSTELLATIONS 


offer the world’s fastest airline 
schedules. Constellations easily 
outfly any other transports in 
service, save hours to your 
destination! 


Greater Comfort! 
CONSTELLATIONS 
offer the famous Normalair 
cabin: while the plane flies 
smoothly in the upper air, the 
air within the cabin is kept at 
normal altitude for comfort. 


Greater Safety! 


CONSTELLATIONS 
offer the assurance of EXTRA 
POWER. These planes take 
off quickly and can actually fly 
on any two of their four giant 
2200 h. p. engines! 











TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP — YEARS 


AHEAD IN THE SCIENCE 


© 1946, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 


AMERICAN PAN AMERICAN TWA 
AIRLINES London, Bermuda, Coast-to-Coast, 
London, Berlin, Latin America, Paris, Rome, 
Moscow, Stockholm Trans - Pacific Cairo, Bombey 


Coming soon! Constellation service on 
EASTERN AIR LINES, PANAGRA, AIR FRANCE, KLM, KNILME 


When you fly....specify 
CONSTELLATION 
a 


FLIGHT 





a Nice the famed Casino 
demolished by the Nazis, but 
¢ luxury hotels were a little 
but were ready for guests. 
there were two routes down the 


along the mountain tops. 
rsaw war. Its only concession 


aioe Pe cchcaras playing Viennese 
They were still. devising “systems” to 
roulette wheel. The policemen and 
still looked like comic-opera heroes and 
men resembled grand dukes in court 
The beautiful buildings glittered in the 


er crof ‘Northern Italy, but we turned back 
10. tance and’entered Italy elsewhere. From 
vee toad wound up to Grasse, the Ne 


of Eiigcwtion,” because up it swept the 
American armies after the in- 
vasion of Southern France. 

There were few signs of war 

and the great grim fortresses 

of the past frowned down from 

their clifftops along the rivers. 

At Grenoble the road turned 
toward Italy through ‘Mont- 
melian and Modane. This was 
beautiful mountain country 
and. through rifts in the aills 
the Swiss Alps provided a spec-. 
tacular background. At. Mo- 
dane we crossed into Italy and 
were on the road to Turin, 
which was badly damaged. So 
was Milan.. Genoa’s ‘harbor 
area was leveled, and Pisa, 

‘down the coast, was battered. 
The leaning tower still leaned 
at the same angle, although it 
had been used as a Nazi obser- 
vation post. — 

Rome, of course, escaped 
“because of a lightning thrust 
by the American forces. 
Venice was unhurt, and Siena 
with its beautiful church came 

’ ‘through the fighting unscathed. 
In Florence the bridges were 
blown up and concussion dam- 
"aged many buildings. How- 
; the great museums and 
palaces were not injured. Most 
‘Of the fighting in Northern 
Italy was in the mountains so 
“the destruction was concen- 
trated in key tactory or junc- 

* ee towns. Southern Italy 
‘was another story. It waa 














SUN GLASSES 


It’s smart to wear smartly styled OCULENS Sun 
Glasses. They rest and relax your eyes . . . protect 
them from harmful ultra-violet sunburn rays and 
infra-red heat rays. 


For play-wear, street-wear, fashion-wear.. . 
always wear OCULENS Sun Glasses. They are 
scientifically made to give your eyes complete 
sun-glare and snow-glare protection, without 
masking your vision or changing color values. 


CHOOSE A PAIR TODAY — AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE 


AR ARE eo 


ta RE HA ae: 


PRECISION PROCESSEO 


© 1946 COMPTONE COMPANY, LTD., NEW YORK 
* OCULENS—Trade Mark 
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found and restored. However, it will be a long 
Pie bc fore the Tedtanlipeonle seoover: from theit 
bad dicam of empire, 

The tourist may not be allowed to enter Aus- 
fia and Germany for some time. to come, but 
fy duties took’ me into both countries. 

ee wasn’t pleasant. The land of the 

ing burghers had disappeared and in its 
Place «. sah aniiehs Sila alas We left 
Germ. ay for Luxembourg, the tiny grand duchy 
that h.d always been hospitable-to Americans. 


Tw c the Nazis advanced through this coun- 
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edges of the capital and medieval fortresses, 
From Luxembourg the road wound into 


Belgium through the area of the Battle of the 


Bulge. The tourist will be able to visit the battle- 
ficld of Bastogne, where the 10}st Airborne. Divi- 
sion and remnants of sfnashed American units 
hurled defiance’ at surrender demands. 
From Bastogne, the highway goes to Namur 
and on to Brussels, the Nazi idea of paradise. 
They used the city; asa rest center, as later did 
the British and Americans, so it was unhurt. 


fe red little 


, occupied by the Nazis, dife>,...< 
"" arfiihad sufficient eee 
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Sweden ws Beutral, ameNorwWay wagitie@hurt 
much physically. Switzerland virtually knew no 
war and as soon as peace came Anmrican. sol- 
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business has already begun. ‘ 

All the countries of Europe are lookin he 
ward to the time when travel has beer: restored, 
at ea moshinds jean 



















































Lady 


MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, reminded me of a dinner companion of long 
ago. She was an elderly lady whose whalebone- 
corseted figure matched the mid-Victorian salon 
in which we sat. For an hour it was an ordeal. 
Then, suddenly, my hostess tipped back her 
chair, kicked off her shoes and whipped out a 
pipe. The rest of the evening flashed by to the 
tune of scintillating Gallic wit. Beneath her 
formal exterior, the lady’s personality was 
strictly twentieth-century streamlined. 

Charleston is much like that. 

Here is a city where the pendulum swings 
sharply back and forth between the eighteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Impoverished ladies 
steeped in Confederate traditions attend the St. 
Cecilia balls in worn black silks; wh'le citizens 
keep in step with modern art at the Gibbes Art 
Gallery. Old maids run twenty-room mansions 
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BY MARIA CAPORALE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BISSELL JENKINS AND CARL JULIEN 


on next to nothing in a day of one-room efficiency 
apartments, while the semiprofessional Dock 
Street Theater offers the latest Broadway hits. 
Houses with faces sadly in need of lifting are 
filled to the attic with priceless heirlooms. 
Liquor stores check with the weather bureau in 
order to comply with sunset closing regulations; 
yet an invitation to tea usually means cock- 
tails. . . . And in this very Southern commu- 
nity, “damyankee” is uttered with tongue in 
cheek, solely for the delight of Northerners who 
expect it. 

The location of this South Carolina seaport is 
nicely covered in the Charleston child’s first 
geography lesson, which goes something like 
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of the Lowlands 


this: “Charleston is at that place where the 


Ashley and the Cooper Rivers meet to form - 


the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Into this harbor, world-renowned for its 
beauty, have filtered the elements which make 
this British-Continental city famous even through- 
out the South. Charleston dialect is not Southern. 
It’s Charlestonese. The Charlestonian will take 
you for a stroll through his “gyarden,” drive 
you around in his “cyar.” He accents the final 
word of every sentence and speaks rapidly and 
fluently, with little drawl. Charleston streets are 
a curious medley of France, Manila, eigh*centh- 
century England, New Orleans and the West 


Indies. Charleston manners are a law unto 
themselves. 

The city is in many respects Continen‘al. If 
you are weary of houses that stand fou qe 
and face the street, if you’ve dreamed of winding 
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paths lined with gaily tinted dwellings, you will 
find them, walking along what Noel Coward 
called “the painted streets of Charleston that 
echo past elegance.” 

Tradd Street has been called the most Euro- 

street in America. It might be that side 
street in Paris where you lost yourself in the old 
days and which you have never quite forgotten. 
The Pirate House, close by staid St. Philip’s 
churchyard, looks like part of an old French vil- 
lage transplanted. The bay curves with the same 
sensuous grace as does the Bay of Naples. The 
inns and private homes which take paying guests 
recall the pensions of Europe. 

One section of Queen Street outdoes even 
Rainbow Row. Each house is a different shade 
of strawberry, cream, sky-blue or pink. Some 
attribute the custom to the ancient Barbados. 
Others pass it off casually as an arty display on 
the part of new inhabitants. Whatever the rea- 
son for it, you will find it difficult to leave when 
sunset softens the pastel brush strokes. 

Yet in spite of the multiple influences that have 
shaped its character, Charleston is Southern to 
the core and 100 per cent American. 

There is nothing to the canard that you can’t 
break through the natives’ Boston-Philadelphia- 
British reserve without a formal letter of intro- 
duction. You can be your own best reference, in 
or out of season. Meet the city halfway, and 
you'll feel like a modern Columbus on the 
threshold of the “‘most discovered”’ city along the 
Atlantic seacoast—a city deep-set in the heart of 
that almost legendary strip of land known as 
the Low Country. Love Charleston, and her 
wrought-iron gates and massive doors will swing 
back on their hinges to admit you. You may 
spend an evening on the piazza of a mansion 
on the Battery; or relax before an open fire in a 
Late Restoration drawing room. For Charleston 
is a city that welcomes the stranger in a recep- 
tive mood. It seems to say, “These streets used 
to be peopled with old families. Nowadays you 
can count the aristocrats on your fingers” .. . 


Edisto Peach fs Charleston’s playground 
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and adds quizzically, “Aristocrats—pooh!” 

From her plum-tiled gables to her narrow 
streets studded with lacy grillwork and shiny 
brass knockers, Charleston is probably the 
most feminine city in America. The flounced 
petticoats that rustled along the Ashley River 
banks are gone, along with plantation Sundays 
and the brown-skinned, turbaned “‘maumas” 
guiding their young white charges. But the 
delicate beauty, the seductive quality which 
set Charleston apart as the heart of the Old 
South, are still there. Her finery is at its 
best from middle March to middle May, 
when she becomes a city of gardens. 

Charleston is the end of the rainbow for 
people in search of spring. Nowhere does 
the season strike more dramatically, or leave 
a deeper imprint than in this Carolina low- 
land where the average daily temperature is 
66 degrees. Here May is as it should be—a 
pageant of song, color and soft fragrance. 

By the first of March winter is in retreat. 
Camellias appear, and yellow jasmine. Then 
the azalea flings a crimson mantle over the 
countryside. 


Roses clamber waywardly over 


gates and fences. Wistaria hangs low and heavy. 
This is the time of the year when Charleston 
holds open house and shows off with justifiable 
pride until the last visitor is gone. This is the 
traditional time for a Charleston pilgrimage. 

A short drive under an archway of live oaks 
* hung with Spanish moss will take you to the 
garden mecca of the South—Magnolia-on-the- 
Ashley and Middleton Place on the Ashley River 
Road; and on State Highway 520, Cypress 


Gardens. 
complete picture. 
movements of a visual symphony. 


No one of the gardens alone gives a 
Together, they are three 


Unfortunately, the only access to the gardens 
is by automobile, but sight-seeing tours always 
include them. They are open to the public 
from early March to late May, and the admission 
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Famous magnolias bloom in Hampton Park 


“A gyarden on muh haid” 



















charge is two dollars 
per person. However, 
no out-of-season visitor 
has ever been turned 
away. 




















Baedeker once con- 
sidered only three spots 
in America worth two- 
star notice: the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, 
Niagara Falls, and 
Magnolia Gardens. 
Here the azalea bushes 
are as big as trees, their 
magenta, white and red 
blossomsriotousagainst 
the soft darkness of live 
oaks. In the center of 
all the color is a pond, 
its inky waters spanned 
by a dainty white 
bridge against a back- 
ground of cypresses. 
You will come upon 
Negroes who seem to have stepped out of the 
pages of ante-bellum history, ready to answer 
questions and give directions. Many of them 
are descended from plantation slaves. 

Three miles beyond Magnolia is Middleton 
Place, a former plantation site. Here is one of 
the oldest formal gardens in America. Stand on 
a terraced slope, with your back to the remaining 
wing of the original house. Look out over the 
tranquil, evenly spaced pools, on across the lower 
terraces that form a gently sloping stairway down 
to the Ashley, which flows as serenely as when 
plantation life echoed along its banks. Then turn 
away from the river, if you can, and walk up the 
rounded steps leading up to what is left of an old 
dwelling. In an hour you will have absorbed 
more of the underlying meaning of Charleston 
than anyone could ever tell you. 

For something unusual, which has been de- 
scribed for ‘want of a better word as “‘weird,” 
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Work all day and sing all night 








there is Cypress. This is a mood more than a 
place, expressed in the gnarled strength of cypress 
trees dripping with moss and in the jet-black 
waters that reflect azaleas as in a mirror. A 
Negro guide will take you around the place in a 
small boat, through the water garden planted in 
the reserve of an ancient rice plantation. To see it 
at its most impressive, the sun should be shining 
through the branches. The air should be still. 

Ashley River Drive will take you to Summer- 
ville, the “‘Flower Town in the Pines.’’ The same 
flowers that bloom in such lush profusion in the 
famous gardens are here too. It is a town of pri- 
vate gardens and flowering lawns, the Charles- 
tonian’s winter home. 

Anyone can appreciate the physical loveliness 
of this face Charleston turns towards her guests 
during the season. But there is another side— 
the year-round 
Charleston withdrawn 
behind a curtain of fall 
and winter activity, go- 
ing unself-consciously 
about her daily round. 
If you want to read the 
character of the city as 
it really is, this is the 
time to do it when she 
is not deliberately play- 
You will 
have to be prepared to 
lack of 
first-raté hotels, be- 
cause at present there 
just aren’t any. 

But the 
reasonable, the food is 


ing hostess. 


overlook the 


rates are 


good, and there is the 
happy prospect that 
several new _ hostelries 





now being planned will 
soon appear on the 


There are story-book homes . . . 


. in this city like caviar 


scene. And you will have to accustom your palate 
to “Southern style” cuisine, if you haven’t al- 
ready done so, or eat your fill of the ever-present 
sea-food, excellently prepared. 

If you can accept the fact that the Villa Mar- 
gherita with its luxury and atmosphere belongs 
to the past, and can dine at Henry’s without 
lamenting over food and help shortages, you will 
be rewarded by a first-hand picture of Charles- 
ton that few outsiders ever see. 

Many visitors fail to perceive the rugged spirit 
underlying the gracious manners of a people who 
recall with affection the Bourbons; who ‘‘moved 
through life as in a trance” after the fall of the 
Confederacy. 

If you are on the lookout for it, you can 
sense it as you step from the train, greeted 
by shouting Negro boys. It’s in the Charles- 
tonian’s speech, his directness of approach, 
his often brutal frankness. You have only to 
accompany the morning ritual of hominy grits 
with the News and Courier editorials to feel 
it. 

That is what makes Charleston so difficult for 
a certain type of tourist to “‘see’’; because he 
misses something which can only be felt. Charles- 
ton is like caviar. The epicure spots it immedi- 
ately . . . in the abandoned rice mills lovingly 
pointed out . . . in a walk along the Battery, 
overlooking three centuries of history, where 
French, British and Spanish passed in their ef- 
forts at colonization . . . in the shacks huddled 
intimately on roads behind great houses. 

Above all, you will find it in the native Charles- 
tonian, friendly despite his high-walled gardens 
and love of shuttered privacy. 

Charlestonians love to tell stories on them- 
selves. There was the one who said he’d rather be 
dead and buried in St. Philip’s, the Westminster 
Abbey of the South, than alive anywhere else. 
Or there is the classic formula: “If you live on 
Legare (pronounced Legree) Street and attend 





A land of weeping cypress 





Saint Michael’s and the Saint Cecilia balls, yoy 
could go to heaven if you wanted to—but yoy 
probably wouldn’t want to!” 

For years, Charleston has observed all sorts of 
tourist reactions to its way of life including some 
who, after walking the length of King Street, 
say, “‘Let’s get out of this burg. It’s dead!” 

Actually, there is nothing dead about Charles. 
ton, if you know where to go. The Municipal 
Yacht Basin on the north bank of the Ashley js 
a reminder that Charleston is on the Inland 
Waterway from New York to Miami. Yachting 
and sailing are year-round sports. For golf or 
tennis addicts, there’s the Country Clubon James 
Island, easily reached by yacht or motor. A mile 
away are the municipal links, open to the public, 
Tennis is played every day in the year, on the 
courts at the Carolina Yacht Club, the YMCA, 
or the Charleston Country Club. 

During the long, hot summer, a short drive by 
bus over the Cooper River bridge and the bridge 
over Cove Inlet will take you to Sullivan’s Island, 
where you may see Fort Moultrie of Revolution- 
ary fame. Not far beyond is the Isle of Palms. 
Or you may go to Folly Beach, via the Ashley 
River bridge. Charlestonians summer here. 

Charleston is something of an individualist 
who flaunts her peculiarities. Individualism is as 
much a part of the city as aristocratic traditions 
inherited from the days of the Carolina rice in- 
dustry. Here rice is more than a food. It isa 
symbol of past glory and, as such, holds a place 
of honor on the table—at breakfast, at three 
o’clock dinner, at high tea. No table is properly 
set without the traditional fifteen-inch wrought- 
silver rice spoon. You will hear discussions about 

the relative merits of different varieties of the 
grain among connoisseurs who can distinguish 
the slightest difference among them. 

As a child, the Charlestonian absorbs tradi- 
tion along with his ABC’s. Any member of an old 
family is able and ready to explain details about 
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his house. He will point out a particular motif in 
the wall cornice, tell you the name of the archi- 
tect, the exact year it was built. He will show 
you the “horn of plenty” design appropriate to 
the dining room. Charlestonians don’t “possess” 
their houses, but rather belong to them. 

In their formal gardens they will show you the 
triple tier of hedges, the first set apart from the 
others. “This is where we keep the common 
family flowers,” they will tell you. . . . “This is 
the azalea group. .’ Looking up at the 
buildings, you will be amazed to see how far into 
the grounds the old house extends. There are five 
separate buildings, often, all in the same style— 
children’s house, gardeners’ house, servants’ 
quarters, carriage house, main dwelling. 

Any native you meet on the street can rattle 
off Charleston history and point out spots of in- 
terest. From Battery Park he will point across 
the harbor to Forts Moultrie and Sumter, and 
relate vivid tales of Revolutionary heroes and the 
gallant Confederate defense of the city. 

Even if you are in Charleston for only one day, 
you will want to walk through the churchyard of 
St. Philip’s, into the Gateway Walk of the Gar- 
den Club, paralleling the northern boundary of 
old Charles Town. Halfway through the yard, 
you will be standing behind the house of Judge 
Nicholas Trott, the first brick house in Charles 
Town. Beside it is the oldest building in the city, 
the Powder Magazine. The walk takes you into 
the yard of the Circular Church, known as the 
cradle of Presbyterianism in Carolina. To the 
south of the church is the newspaper building, 
where once stood the South Carolina Institute 
Hall, where the Ordinance of Secession was 
signed. At Meeting Street you are on the west- 
ern boundary of the old town. Across the street 
is the yard of the Gibbes Art Gallery, a spot to 
rest beside a flower-surrounded pool. 

Referring to streets by differerit names is just 
another old Charleston custom. Even the short- 


Flantation home, calmly luxurious 






















est alley boasts two names—one 
for the maps, the other for the in- 
itiated. Marion Square is better 
known as old Citadel Square. 
You will find Washington Square 
more easily if you ask for City 
Hall Park. Philadelphia Street 
is always Cow’s Alley. The salt- 
water lake on Rutledge Avenue, 
where children sail their boats, is 
marked Colonial Lake on street 
maps; but to young and old 
alike, it is simply The Pond. The 
formal name of the Battery is 
White Point Gardens. 

A walk through one of the al- 
leys that crisscross most of the 
main streets will bring you closer 
to the Porgy and Bess side of 
Charleston than you might ex- 
pect after your first disappointment in Cabbage 
Row, which is actually a neatly renovated 
apartment house on Church Street. For artistic 
purposes, DuBose Heyward shifted the locale of 
Cabbage Row to the water front. 

For the sight and sound of the Charleston Ne- 
gro, find him on a Saturday morning. He comes 
in from “‘Jeems” (James) Island with chickens, 
wood and vegetables for sale. It is then the mos- 
quito fleet pulls in to the mainland with shrimp 
and porgy. Lusty voices sound their call: “Porgy 
walk, porgy talk, porgy eat wid knife and 
fawk .. .” Traces of the ancient Gullah dialect 
broaden their vowels and give body to their 
words. On the long tables under the market 
sheds that stretch from Bay to Meeting Street, 
you will see the colorful display awaiting buyers. 
Here you will hear music and salty talk. 

Even the most casual visitor will see two facets 
of Charleston. He will walk along the Battery 
or, better still, catch a glimpse of the harbor from 
the end of a cobblestone side street when moon- 











Little Missy’s turbaned 
“mauma” 


light spins a web of silver between 
sky and bay. He will visit mem- 
ory-mellowed inns and stroll 
through gardens with oyster-shell 
walks. In the next minute he will 
see the other side—tumble-down 
shacks with rakish automobiles 
parked behind. The owners will 
tell you they don’t need shoes “ef 
we have a cyar!”’ This is a world 
so far removed from White Point 
Gardens it seems impossible they 
could exist side by side. 

It’s the old Charleston still liv- 
ing on in the new that sometimes 
confuses tourists. The Charles- 
tonian is proud of his heritage. 
He knows that the old civiliza- 
tion is out. He knows also that, 
though he may have sold his 
last heirloom in some antique shop on King 
Street, he still has something to offer the 
tourist—something money can’t buy... . 

A colonel sat in his office on Exchange Street, 
the Wall Street of Charleston, trying to explain 
what his city meant to him through four years 
away at war. Pointing to the Belgian blocks that 
paved the street outside, he found the answer. 

“Those cobblestones,” he said, “were brought 
here by the first settlers as ballast for their vessels. 
And I knew that as long as there was a Charles- 
tonian left, thase blocks would still be there!’ 

There is Charleston, scarcely interrupted by 
modern industrialization. It is a way of life in- 
herited from a time when little parish churches 
dotted the marshlands and formed the center of 
a feudal community. It is a way of life with 
many flaws and outworn ideas, but possessed of 
an unmistakable sense of beauty and gracious 
living. Here, ‘‘as long as there’s a Charlestonian 
left,” a storybook era will come to life for any- 
one with the time and inclination to relive it. 
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Young folk roughride bicycles in modern game of... 


BY RUSS DAVIS 


SOME PLEASANT WEEK END in mid-May— it will 
depend entirely upon the weather—about two 
dozen high school youngsters in Englewood, New 
Jersey, will jump on their bicycles and pedal off 
on their third annual game of hare and hounds. 
It has become one of the high lights of their organ- 
ized, year-round teen-age recreation program. 

“This time,” according to Teresa “Terry” 
Bonin, one of the two “hares” last year, “we 


want to have the game without a photographer 
around telling us how to pose. That slows it 
up too much.” 

Terry:'was chosen as one of the hares because 
she is a hard worker around the recreation head- 
quarters, was deemed photogenic, and fitted into 
the costume reserved for the hare. That cos- 
tume is a black harlequin outfit with ruffled 
white collar and white pompons on the coat 


and trousers. Don Landmann, the other hap 
last season, wore a sport jacket and trousers, H, 
and Terry blackened their faces with bury 
cork. The “hounds” wore any article of cloth. 
ing suitable for roughing it—sweaters, jacket 
and slacks. _ 

The game, which is the same hare ang 
hounds youth has always played, only on }j. 
cycles, starts from the headquarters of the group 
in community-recreation-minded Englewood. 
The headquarters is a former National Guard 
armory. near the center of town, rechristened 
the “Casbah” by the teen-agers. They finance 
and operate the social clubhouse with a mini. 
mum of help from their elders. 

Englewood lies near the Palisades on the west 
side of the Hudson River north of New York 
City. Part of the town of 20,000 is hilly, and the 
hares usually start off toward the highlands and 
center their trail in that section. They carry their 
lunch in wire baskets attached to the handlebars 
of their bicycles, because the chase—whether 
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they are caught or not—winds up with a hot-dog 
roast and outing, usually on or near the 52-acre 
estate of the late Dwight W. Morrow. 

Clues are an important part of the chase, but 
the hares will put as much distance between 
themselves and their pursuers as they can before 
they finally leave the first tipoff on the direction 
they have taken. Probably they will make an 
arrow with chalk on a stone fence. Then they 
will laugh a bit and ride off in the direction in- 
dicated—but there isn’t any rule against dou- 
bling back, and often they retrace part of their 
route and head off in the opposite direction. 

Meanwhile, the impatient hounds are strain- 
ing, but F. A. Garrity, secretary of the Englewood 
Recreation Commission: holds them in check 
until the proper time. “‘Okay,”’ he says finally. 
And with whoops the hounds take to wheel and 
stream off in pursuit, not forgetting their picnic 
lunches in the excitement. 

For the next two hours Englewood will resound 
to the excited shouts of the hounds as they dis- 
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cover clues carefully hidden; notes among the 
branches of a tree or inside the hollow trunk of 
another tree, stones placed to form arrows, ini- 
tialed handkerchiefs dropped in the center of a 
road, and other improvised clues. 

While the hounds are in full cry, the hares 
silently go their way, sometimes hiding their 
bicycles behind a stone fence and waiting for the 
excited pack of hounds to ride past them, after 
which they again double back on their trail. 

The general plan is for the hares to wind up 
eventually at a picnic spot—if they have eluded 
capture—make a campfire, and prepare food for 
themselves and the famished hounds. Then 
hares and hounds fall to with a will and hot 
dogs and soft drinks vanish rapidly. Some of the 
group take off their shoes and socks and dangle 
their feet in a cooling brook that ripples through 
the wooded sections and open fields of the land 
along the Palisades. Others, tired after the 
chase, sprawl out on the ground and are content. 

The idea of the hare and hounds game orig- 


inated at one of the weekly meetings of the board 
of directors of the “Casbah.” The directors are 
two students each from Dwight Morrow High 
School and St. Cecilia’s High School, anc: one 
from the Dwight School for Girls, the Engle\ood 
School for Boys, and the Engle Street ]:inioy 
High School. Other ideas have been for hay. 
rides, dances, picnics, trips to New York t! aters 
and ball games, baseball schools, hometown pup. 
pet performances, arts-and-crafts exhilicions, 
movies in one of the parks during the summer, 
and U. S. bond auctions. Highlight of the auc. 
tions was the one at which an autographed pipe 
donated by Bing Crosby brought $700 in bids, 

The “Casbah” with its activities was started 
about three years ago when Englewood suddenly 
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realized it had no real program of directed play 
for its youngsters. The students had headquar- 
tered in ice-cream shops, but those were closed 
because of wartime lack of edibles. So the teen- 
agers were out on the street and a problem of 
juvenile delinquency loomed in the offing. 

Members of the recreation commission 
sought a headquarters to solve the problem and 
finally the vacant armory was accepted, al- 
though it seemed a bit too big. , 

“We certainly are glad we took it over,”’ Mr. 
Garrity says. ““We had expected a membership 
in the teen-age group of about one hundred and 
fifty. This year it is about eight hundred and 
fifty and we need all the space we have.” 

Membership in the “‘Casbah”’ is 50 cents each 
school semester with an admission of 15 cents to 
the dances. All accounts are kept by the teen- 
agers who pay the rent and collect the receipts. 
Last year the directors left about $450 as a carry- 
over for the 1945-46 season. 

“When the ‘Casbah’ opened, the city planned 


to appropriate two thousand dollars for its oper- 
ation,” Mr. Garrity says. “I advised the student 
directors to refuse the money and show the town 
they could operate on their own.” 

Members have worked out their own scheme 
of decorations, based largely on a motif of sand 
and palm trees. Orchestras are booked for the 
regular dances, but a juke box connected to a 
loudspeaker system supplies music for informal 
rug cuttings. Four table-tennis sets offer further 
relaxation, there is a large sun-porch lounge on 
the second floor where members can read or re- 
lax, and it is planned to install a rifle range in the 
basement. 

Another value of the “Casbah”? was demon- 
strated after the Dwight Morrow St. Cecilia an- 
nual high-school football game last fall. Rivalry 
is always high. Following games in past years 
students have paraded through the business sec- 


tion. They were encouraged last fall to hold 
their post-game fireworks at the “Casbah.” The 
parade, organized by the Dwight Morrow win- 
ners, went straight to the “Casbah” where the 
students let off steam with no harm done to 
stores or the shopping center. 

Mr. Garrity and other members of the Engle- 
wood Recreation Commission wondered last 
year if the popularity of the ““Casbah” and the 
entire program of recreation would fall off with 
the end of restrictions on automobiles. More of 
the students might then find other interests away 
from the center of town. But instead of that the 
enrollment reached an all-time high. 

“We have been pleased with the success of our 
teen-age activities and with the ‘Casbah,’”’ Mr. 
Garrity declares. “But we aren’t attempting to 
force anything on the kids. They know that the 
‘Casbah’ will be there for as long a time as they 
want it. The minute that they grow tired of it 
we will close it up. The whole program is for 
them and its continuation is strictly up to them.” 
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RACING SWIM- 
MER ESTHER WILLIAMS BI 
CAME A MODEL IN LOS ANGELES 
AND THEN A STAR IN THE WORLD'S FAIR 
AQUACADE AT SAN FRANCISCO, AFTER THE 
1940 OLYMPIC GAMES WERE CALLED OFF. 









SHE INTENDS TO WRITE A BOOK ON SWIM 
MING FOR CHILDREN ONLY. TEACHING 
HER FIVE NIECES AND NEPHEWS CON. 
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Let a national champion 


lead you to water 


BY ESTHER WILLIAMS 


NOW YOU CAN GET IN THE SWIM 


SWIMMING CAN BE FUN . . . but once when I was 
about eight I desperately wanted to move to the 
Sahara or some other desert where I’d never look 
upon a body of water again. That was because I 
took swimming too seriously to enjoy it. 
Largely through the efforts of my mother, a 
playground and swimming pool had been built 
in my home town, Inglewood, California. So I 
was selected to be the first to swim across the 
pool at the dedication exercises. When I plunged 
in I lost my balance and landed with a splash 
flat on my stomach—a “belly-whopper.” As I 
struggled across the pool I could hear the spec- 
tators laughing. My dedication speech was 
short, punctuated with tears, and then I fled all 
the way home in a dripping bathing suit. 
That’s when I gave up swimming forever and 
ever . . . well, at least for a day or two, because 
my mother wouldn’t have it. She convinced me 
that I should practice until the same people who 
had laughed at me would applaud. So I counted 
100 towels at the bathhouse for each hour’s free 
swimming time, and practiced. And right away 
I learned never to let the practice become such a 
grind that it spoiled my enjoyment of swimming. 
At Inglewood and at Los Angeles, I watched 
professional swimmers and good amateurs. I 


Then master the art of floating 


The kick has a definite rhythm 


studied their styles and talked with them for 
more pointers. Then, when I was fifteen, coaches 
at the Los Angeles Athletic Club told me that in 
four years I could try for a national amateur 
championship. In 1938, a year later, I had de- 
veloped my skill enough to become the first 
woman to swim the difficult butterfly breast- 
stroke, in which the arms are out of the water 
and the body comes partially out. 

The next year I won the 100-meter freestyle 
in the Women’s Outdoor Nationals. Because of 
that I was awarded a place on the United States 
Olympic team that didn’t compete because of the 
war. In those days I used to train by swimming 
a mile out in the Pacific, but that stopped when 
I cut my foot on a rock and was sidelined for 
three months. 

After my experience at the pool dedication I 
grew to like the water so much that I used to sit 
in the bathtub to study my lessons. Today I sit 
in the tub while studying my scripts. 

There are several reasons why everybody 
should learn to swim. It is refreshing, stimulat- 
ing, healthful and relaxing. There isn’t another 
form of exercise more beneficial. Perhaps I am 
prejudiced. But what other sport co-ordinates 
all of the body movements as completely as 
swimming? Based on two fundamentals, relaxa- 
tion and rhythm, swimming is the only sport 

which gives you the advantage of mov- 
ing every muscle in your body. 

All parts of the leg are used in 

your kick. The stomach muscles 

are developed from the body 

pull. Shoulder and back muscles 

are utilized in the stroke, 

with the arms and wrist work- 

ing in perfect co-ordina- 

tion. Even the neck is exer- 

cised when, as in many 

strokes, the head is held 

high. Swimming is a 

wonderful exercise for a 

young girl because every 

muscle that is used is a sup- 

ple muscle; when it is devel- 

oped it doesn’t become 

knotty or bunchy. And swim- 

ming, better than any form of diet 

that I know, keeps the weight down. 

The question shouldn’t be how old the 
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student is, but how young, when taking up swim- 
ming. The younger the better, because older 
persons don’t relax in the water, while a child of 
three eagerly learns the dog-paddle. 

The ideal age to start is either side of ten. 
During the summer months a youngster of that 
age, by going to a pool three or four times a 
week, can learn the crawl stroke proficiently 
before school resumes in the fall. 

Let’s take time out for a swimming lesson. 
We'll bring another MGM actress, thirteen-year- 
old Elizabeth Taylor, along with us to help illus- 
trate the instructions. 

From many years’ experience, I know that 
swimming can’t be taught at the side of a 
pool. Coaches must get in the 
tank with their pupils, not only 
to show them how to swim 
but to give them confidence. 


Learn to breathe properly 


Now you can start the crawl 


So if I were teaching you to swim, one of the first 
things we’d do, to overcome any tendency to- 
ward fear, would be to wade around in shallow 
water as Elizabeth and I are doing in the first 
picture. Once you have established confidence, 
you will have less difficulty relaxing in the water. 

Then, holding on to the side of the pool, you 
can try kicking, face down. The motion of the 
kick is a push, similar to that of riding a bicycle. 
Leg movement is an integral part of the rhythmic 


, process in swimming. 


Floating comes next. Take a deep breath and 
lie on your back in the water, as in the third pic- 
ture, and you will become buoyant. But relax! 

Don’t worry, you won’t sink, especially while 
your coach is supporting you. 
And you will be surprised, too, 
when that support is gone 
how easily you will keep 
on floating. Just arch your 
spine, with your legs 
stretched out and your 

head well back. 
Now get out of the 
water, because we are 
going to practice 
breathing. As we stand op- 


Keep the elbows bent and up 


Practice underwater vision, but... 


posite each other, heads bent over, you learn how 
to breathe rhythmically on the count of four. 
Turn the head so your mouth is out of water, 
Inhale, and then submerge your head, face down, 
as you exhale. Your breath bubbles out through 
the water. After getting the knack of rhythmi¢ 
breathing while standing, try it in a prone posi- 
tion on land, either on a diving board or a table, 
Then try breathing with your head in a basin of 
water. To simplify the whole process, don’t try 
inhaling through your nose and exhaling through 
your mouth; breathe only through your mouth, 

Next comes the actual crawl stroke. Standing 
waist high in the water opposite each other, we 
practice the arm motion together. The elbows 
are never held straight, but bent and up. 

Now you are ready to swim! First you will do 
it with me holding. Keep your shoulders high 
and you will retain a high water line. In that 
way the body will not be submerged to such an 
extent that your speed will be impaired. 

Practice these instructions over a period of 
ten weeks. After that you aren’t afraid of the 
water, you are buoyant, you know how to kick, 
breathe and swim the crawl. By coordinating 
these movements you are actually swimming. 
But where? Your eyes must be open to see. 

It isn’t hard to get used to opening your eyes 
under water. With your fingers spread apart, 
jump straight up and as you hit the water and go 
under, keep watching your hands. When you 
realize you can see them under water, you'll 
know it’s easy to see in which direction that pow- 
erful crawl stroke is taking you. 

And when you know how to swim you can 
have fun . . . the kind of fun that everybody 
can enjoy. Practice hard, but don’t become so 
serious that you can’t really enjoy yourself. 

There are three beauty secrets swimmers find 
useful. Put a little petroleum jelly around the 
edges for stray hairs. Braid your hair and pin 
it tightly. Use baby oil for the skin. 

And take a final tip from me. I always 
save a little strength so that I can pull my- 
self out of the pool and smile for the camera. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GENE LESTER 


save a big smile for the camera. 
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BY ELEANOR EARLY 


DA’s tourist business, paralyzed by the war 
the past six years, has been miraculously re- 
Mved. Pan American Clippers filled with tourists 
twice a week from New York, and soon there 
be daily flights with land planes. British 
Wes make three flights a week out of Baltimore. 
Two British ships take turns sailing every third 
wek fron: New York, and an American ship 
faves every other Friday. Every hotel in Ber- 
muda is filled, and guesthouses have waiting lists 
long as your arm. 
To inv. tigate Bermuda’s tourist boom I took 
‘Clipper me freezing night and flew from New 
York’s shh and snow to Bermuda’s sunshine 


HOLIDAY . April 





and flowers. Leaving at three o’clock in the 


_morning, I reached Bermuda at eight—and 


maybe that’s what the pilots mean when they 
talk about flying “from hell to breakfast.” (Land 
planes are now leaving New York at 10 a.m.) 

War, which has changed practically every- 
thing, has changed Bermuda, but not in the ways 
a lot of people think. 

The night I left there was a party at which 
a number of guests who had traveled a good 
deal were bewailing what they imagined had 
happened to the islands. I promised them a 
truthful report, and took their questions with me. 

They wanted to know first: Have the bases 


ruined things? 
And are they really 
going to let automobiles 
in? —The women were particularly interested in 
shopping. “Ask if there are any tweeds left,” they 
instructed, ‘‘and look for those lovely doeskins.”’ 
The men wanted me to check on fishing and golf. 
Newlyweds planning a postponed honeymoon 
were interested in transportation, prices and the 
weather. The bride wanted to know what girls 
wear at this season. “Is it always hot? . . 
Where is Bermuda anyhow?” she asked. 

Most people think that Bermuda is in the West 
Indies or in the Bahamas. As a matter of fact, it 
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lies some 600 miles off North Carolina, nowhere 
near either Nassau or the Indies. It is made up 
of about 150 tiny islands, and its total area is 
twenty-two square miles. 

A few years ago there was not an automobile 
in the islands. Now, thanks to the changes war 
made, there are over a thousand, and on the last 
day of December, 1945, the legislative council 
removed virtually all bans on the use of cars, 
motor trucks, motorcycles or anything else me- 
chanically propelled. 

Bermuda’s way of life was calculated to assure 
peace and serenity . . . the climate, the oleander- 
bordered lanes, and coral houses wreathed in 
blossoms. Bermudians, realizing they had some- 
thing there, organized to promote a tourist in- 
dustry. They had previously devoted themselves 
to the culture of onions and Easter lilies, but 
tourists proving profitable, they concentrated on 
the more lucrative business. Then came the war, 
and Bermuda served as a midocean airplane 
terminal. Now planes from the States shuttle 
daily back and forth, and Bermuda is an impor- 
tant port of international routes. 

New York passengers assemble at the air ter- 
minal on East 42nd Street, and are taken by 
limousine to LaGuardia Field. The night I left 
there had been a blizzard, and steaming coffee 
and hot canapés were served while our luggage 
was taken aboard. Clipper seats stretch out almost 
like beds. A pretty stewardess plumped up pillows 
and passed around blankets and sandwiches. 
Some of the passengers slept until we landed. 























Dawn was peppermint-pink when the sun 
broke through. As the sun rose higher, the sky 
turned bluer. And suddenly, there was Bermuda, 
rising white from its cerulean bay. 

Bermuda’s quaint, peaked roofs are white- 
washed, and also lime-washed, because Ber- 
mudians depend upon the roofs for water, and 
keep them sweet and clean so that the rain, pat- 
tering off into cisterns, is good to drink. The 
houses are made of coral, and painted to match 
the oleanders that grow in the lanes and the coral 
that grows in the ocean. 


Kippered Herring in Lollipop Houses 


On Darrell’s Island breakfast was waiting— 
kippered herring, sizzling sausages, and bacon 
with toasted muffins—as British as you please. 
While we ate, our luggage was put aboard a 
launch, and presently we were chugging along 
the flower-girt bay to our various destinations. 

For ten days I browsed about in the sunshine, 
bicycling from one end of the island to the other, 
talking with people on the beaches, and asking 
questions in the town. 

One day I was in Harhilton when the S.S. Fort 
Amherst docked, and it occurred to me that ar- 
riving by Clipper is one experience—arriving by 
boat quite another. Ii you should travel by one 
of the little Furness ships, you will dock in Hamil- 
ton on the main street, right in the middle of 
town. Half of the population of Bermuda is col- 
ored. Black and white flock to the dock to wel- 
come every ship. The water front is cluttered 
with carriages and bicycles. 

Hamilton is provincial and old-fashioned, and 
its famous stores with their Victorian fronts have 
an air of rather shabby gentility. There are hotels 
in the city, but most visitors prefer to stay in 

outlying parishes where grassy terraces 
sweep down to the sea, and guesthouses 

hide behind weathered walls. 
Hamilton is in the middle of the island— 
Saint George’s at the tip end, and Saint 
George’s is as quaint and picturesque as 
Hamilton is bustling. In Saint 
George’s the streets have such names as 

Old Maid’s Lane, Feather Bed Alley, 

Shinbone and One-Gun Alley. There 

is King’s Square and Queen Street, 
and streets that were named for the 


Flower-girt bays welcome the traveler 


royal princes— York and Kent and Clarence, |, 
a way, Saint George’s is something lik: Ale. 
andria, Virginia. There is Saint Peter’s gj 
Church, and a historical society housed ir. an ap. 
cient mansion with huge fireplaces anc a nig 
garden. And there is Somers Garden wher 
Adm. Sir George Somers’ heart is buried unde 
an evergreen tree. The town was named for th, 
admiral, who sailed from England for the infay; 
colony of Virginia, and was driven by 2 story 
on the coral reefs of the Bermudez, which had 
been discovered some years before by a Span. 
iard who named them for himself. Tha: was ip 
1609, and the English Anglicized the name and 
moved right in. They have been there ever since. 

There are three or four things that al! visitor, 
do—they visit the Caves and Devil’s Hole, the 
Aquarium and Tom Moore’s. 

When the perfume factories were open to vis. 
itors they were a tourist “must’’—and they may 
be open again by the time you are reading this, 
The Lili factory made a perfume from passion 
flowers that sold in the States for eighty-five 
dollars an ounce, and [I think it was the most 
expensive perfume in the world. 

Bermuda’s limestone Caves are 150 feet under- 
ground, with stalactites and stalagmites and 
deep blue pools, and they are very lovely, al- 
though they are not, as caves go, considered big 
or especially beautiful. Devil’s Hole was a cave 
once, but now the top has gone and it is just a 
pool where the devil keeps some fish. A favorite 
sport is to bait a hookless line with bread and 
catch a fisn—an angel fish or maybe a shark 

The Aquarium is, to this reporter’s way of 
thinking, the most interesting and colorful place 
in the islands. There is every sort of tropical fish. 

Adjoining the Aquarium is an interesting 
museum of old Bermudiana. Behind the Aqua- 
rium, if marine life intrigues you, you can rent a 
diver’s helmet and roam coral reefs beneath the 
sea—a chilly sport, but rewarding. 

Tom Moore’s, which is a tavern now, is the 
place where Tom Moore, the Irish poet, fell in 
love with a girl from Saint George’s, and wrote a 
poem for her about Bermuda. Moore went to 
Bermuda in 1804 as registrar of the ‘Court of 
Admiralty, and was as mad about the place as 
any tourist. It was a heaven, he said, “‘for love to 
sigh in, for bards to live in, and saints to die in.” 


British stores now carry New York goods 
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Nothing came of his romance. Nea, the girl he 
loved, married a Tucker, and her descendants 
are all over the place. 

It is possible to visit every spot of tourist in- 
terest in a day, which will give strangers an idea 
of what a little place Bermuda is—twenty-four 
miles long, and about two miles wide. AH young 
people, and a great many old ones, hire bicycles 
and pedal from one end of the islands to the 
other. There is a funny little train that rambles 
fom end to end. There are horses and old- 
fashioned carriages. There are also the automo- 
biles now. Because of the wear and tear of 
wartime vehicles, roads are being resurfaced, 
unfortunately with asphalt. To those who loved 
Bermuda’s white-coral roads this may be the 
saddest news of all. 


Yachting Races are Resumed 


Good news for sportsmen is the announcement 
that the Bermuda ocean race from Newport to 
Saint David’s Head will be held in June. An 
American yacht club has been organized at the 
Naval Base, and with the resumption of inter- 
national one-design racing between craft of the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club and American 
clubs, Bermuda sailing clubs will probably invite 
Canadian and American clubs to participate in 
international dinghy races. For tourists who do 
not care for the sport there are romantic moon- 
light sails, with midnight beach picnics. Deep- 
sea fishing is a favorite sport of visitors, and the 
islands are ready for fishermen. 

Castle Harbour golf course has been tem- 
porarily abandoned, and Riddell’s Bay is now a 
nine-hole course. The courses at Saint George’s 
and Belmont Manor are open, and Mid-Ocean 
is in fine shape. Mid-Ocean is one of the four 
finest courses in the Western Hemisphere, and 
one of the most beautiful in the world. Tennis 
courts have been resurfaced and are in top-notch 
shape at the Stadium, the Princess and the Coral 
Beach Club. 

The only troubles with Bermuda now are 
transportation difficulties and the hotel situation. 
All carriers have waiting lists, and it is absolutely 
necessary to secure hotel reservations in advance. 
There ‘are accommodations now for about 1000 
visitors. A number of hotels are open, as well as 
all guesthouses and the cottages of the Princess. 


There are game fish, too, in the cerulean sea 





The Bermudiana, the Saint 
George and Castle Har- 
bour will probably be closed 
for some time. Rates per 
person (American plan) be- 
gin at twelve dollars a day, 
and rooms at this price are 
hard to find. 

During the war tens 
of thousands of men and 
women were stationed on 
the islands. Most of the 
hotels were used by the armed forces, and now 
there are many repairs to be made. Linen, china 
and silver must be replaced, and hotels redeco- 
rated. In Bermuda these things take longer than 
in the States because everything is imported. 
Everything is also expensive. 

The worst thing about the $76,000,000 bases 
held by our country on 99-year lease for the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere has been their 
effect upon prices. Scenically they have not hurt 
the islands, as Bermuda-lovers feared they would. 
Financially they have been extraordinarily good 
for the islands. 

Before the base workers left, the Army, Navy 
and Marines arrived, with their pockets filled 
with back pay. Most of them wanted to buy 
something for the girls they left behind. And 
their dollars seduced the thrifty shopkeepers. 

For years before the war, Bermuda was a sort 
of show window for the best goods of the British 
Empire. Homespuns were woven in the British 
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Isles especially for Ber- 
muda. Doeskins were dyed 
in pastel shades known as 
Kash- 


mir goats in northern India 


**Bermuda colors,” 


grew their coats exclusively 
for H. A. & E. Smith, Ltd. 
while vicufias in the Andes 
grew theirs for Triming- 
ham. The best pigskin lug- 
gage, the 
shoes, were made for Ber- 


finest buckskin 


muda, and British quality was the watchword. 
But now everything is changed. Until the Em- 
pire returns to peacetime production, Ber- 


muda’s unhappy merchants must advertise (and 
I quote): “Exciting collection of New York mod- 


els just in by air.” 


If you should ask a Bermudian the best time to 
visit the islands, he would tell you that “the best 
time is when you have the 
time,” and that is prob- 
ably the truth. Bermuda 
has no rainy season, but 
August is usually the month 
when it rains most, and it 
is also the hottest. The 
smartest season is from mid- 
January through April. But 
the flowers are loveliest in 
the summer. 

January is the coldest 
month. There has 
been a frost ® Bermuda, 
but in the winter it is wise 


never 





to take warm clothes, or to 
be prepared to buy some. When the days are 
warm, the customary outfit for men and women 
Ber- 
mudian gentlemen wear shorts to work, with 
socks that come almost to their knees, and seer- 
sucker coats that all women, without exception, 
dislike. For dinner in the wintertime men wear 
dark coats, and in the summer white ones, with 
cummerbunds. In hotels and the nicer 
guesthouses, guests usually dress for 
dinner. In the summer, things are not 
so elegant and people don’t bother. 
For sports, American women wear 
shorts. A police order forbids wearing 
them more than two inches above the knee. 
Sports shoes are worn without socks. Slacks 
are definitely old hat, but cotton dresses are 
indispensable. 

Easter lilies are budding now and spring will 
soon be sweet with their fragrance. 

It was noon when I left Bermuda. On the 
way to New York, the stewardesses served a hot 
roast-lamb dinner 10,000 feet in the air, 

with a three-layer cake for dessert. 

At three o’clock we reached La- 

Guardia Field, right in the middle 
of a blizzard. 

We had set our watches back two 
hours en route, which accounts for 
some of the wonder of it. But it 
is said that when new planes are 
built, they will make the Ber- 

muda flight in two hours 
and a half—and the fare will be 
thirty-five dollars each way. 


is shorts, which are longish this season. 
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BY BARNETT LESTER 


AMERICANS CONSULT specialists on all important 
matters—so why not on travel? With this in 
mind, I went in search of an expert—Sir Hubert 
Wilkins. The noted explorer has the reputation 
of never having spent more than forty days in 
one community continuously since he launched 
his storybook career at twenty. Into the past 
thirty-six years he has travel-jammed twenty-five 
expeditions to the Arctic wastes. Three of these 
were made during the war for the Army. When 
he isn’t commuting to the North or South Poles 
for weather data, he invariably is researching 
in some other corner of the globe. 

Sir Hubert was in an office in the War De- 
partment at Washington at the time I saw him. 


A medium-built man with gray-blue eyes and a 
whitish Vandyke rose from behind a desk to 
greet me. “I’m Wilkins,” he said. He summed 
up his travels for me very simply. “I’ve been to 
every region marked on the maps except Green- 
land. But,” he quickly added, “I don’t know 
whether I could qualify as a vacation expert. 
I’ve never had a vacation in my life. Neverthe- 
less I can tell you of a place that has mountains 
grander than the Alps, beaches as languid as the 
Riviera, a moody desert, vineyards, fruit groves, 
ancient ruins, glamorous cities and a hospitable 
people.” 

Turning to the global map on his desk, he 
pointed out the location. “Here is the region 
with a greater variety of interests for folks on 
vacation than any place I know of between the 


“Get to know the people of Mexico” 


THE WORLD 
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FROM 


SIR HUBERT WILKINS finds Grand Canyon 


more exciting than commuting to the Poles 


Poles,” hic said. His finger tip was resting op 
California. 

“On your way to California, or on the return 
trip,” he continued, “‘a stop at the Grand Cap. 
yon shouldn’t be missed. If Arizona is: ’t op 
your direct route a side trip from Califor iia to 
the Canyon is only a matter of a few days. I’ve 
seen a great deal of the earth’s beauty —the 
northern lights, flaming Andeanvolcanoes, ( ‘ari. 
bean sunsets, Chilean mountain lakes, H::nala- 
yan vistas—but to me the Canyon is nature’s 
masterpiece. I think most people are num)ed at 
first glimpse of its beauty and immensity. [ was, 
And then after a while I had a tremendous ex. 
hilaration of spirit. 

“It was in the Canyon that I had one of my 
most thrilling experiences,” Sir Hubert said. 
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Mindful that he was the first to go to the North 
Pole in a submarine and first to fly across the 
Arctic, I pressed him for the incident. 

“Jt was the donkey trip I took down to the 
bottom of the Canyon,” he said. ““The donkey 
followed a trail that time and again led to the 
very edge of the precipice. On some of the turns 
in the trail the donkey’s head literally hung over 
the edge of the Canyon. All you can doishangon 
and trust the animal will make it. And it always 
does. The trip sounds hazardous, but it’s as safe 
as the donkey is sure-footed. You jog down the 
trail with cowboy guides to the singing of West- 
ern melodies and the clop-clop of hoofs—plus 
innumerable butterflies in your stomach.” 

A picture map of the West Coast hung on the 
office wall. ‘‘Let’s start here,” he said, pointing 


A globe-trotter’s greatest thrill . . . the Canyon 


For him San Francisco is a “City of Destiny” 


with his pencil to San Francisco. ““To me this is 
the city of great destiny. Like Rome in ancient 
days, more and more roads are leading to San 
Francisco. The city is the farthest great portal 
of western civilization and the gateway to the 
Orient. For the global traveler it is fast becom- 
ing the center of the world. The cosmopolite is 
more at home here than in probably any other 
city in the world. The vacationist also should be, 
because from here almost every kind of scenic de- 
light is available. 

“You can follow the coastal roads through 
flower-garden country and across comfortable 
beaches, or you can drive into the desert. If you 
like mountains the Sierra Nevada chain is near 
by. A short day’s trip away from the city lie the 
deep blue waters of Lake Tahoe—a buoyantly 
cool spot in the pines, 6200 feet above sea level. 
To get to the lake you drive through peach-laden 
Sacramento Valley and through famous Donner 
Pass named after the party of gold miners who 
froze to death there in the winter of °46. 

“But the trip that I prefer follows the trail ot 
the early Spaniards over a modern highway that 
retains both its ancient name and landmarks. It 
is called El Camino Real, or the royal road. Fran- 
ciscan monks from Spain blazed this trail and 
along it built their missicns—twenty-one of them 
from what is now San Francisco to San Diego. 

The Santa Barbara mission is still oper- 
ated by the Franciscans in their traditional 
sackcloth robes. The one at San Juan Capis- 
trano has become a refuge for swallows. Anum- 
ber of the missions are in ruins. But all are rich 
in memories. This little dot on the map south of 
San Francisco is the mission of San Juan Bau- 
tista—once a stagecoach stop for gold seekers 
and later the place where Helen Hunt Jackson 
started her famous story, Ramona. This route, 
which ends near the Mexican border, has just 
about everything a vacationist would want. 

But what about the people who prefer to travel 
in a foreign country—to see new and strange cus- 
toms, eat exotic foods, explore a different kind 
of civilization? Where would Sir Hubert suggest 
they go? 

“You find all these things and more in the 
other Americas,” he said. “Between the Rio 
Grande and Cape Horn lies one of the most 
diversified sections of the globe. The vacationist 
can find just about anything he wants in this 
region. Weather ranges from the steaming heat 
of the tropical lowlands to frozen wastes high in 
the Andes. Halfway up the mountains is per- 
petual spring, and that’s where many of the 
great cities in South and Central America are 
located. In these cities like Quito, Bogota, Gua- 
temala City, Cochabamba, Medellin, the an- 
cient Spanish culture lives on with twentieth- 
century overtones. Here are the first universities 
and the first cathedrals built in the New World. 
Beyond the cities old Indian cultures still flourish 
affected hardly at all by the 400 years of Spanish 
influence. Deep in the interior, beyond the west- 
coast mountains where the Amazon waters begin 
their rise, is a land of mystery. 

Here are unexplored regions, peopled by 
primitive and, in some instances, savage tribes. 
Bolivia, for example, still has its head hunters. 
Today the airplane has brought even the most 
remote areas of Latin America within reach. 


‘Not only is Latin America a iand of extremes, 
but a land of superlatives as well,” Sir Hubert 
continued. “In Peru the highest standard-gauge 
railroad in the world climbs across the Andes at 
16,000 feet. Oxygen is standard equipment on 
this skyscraping line. La Paz, the capital of Boli- 
via, is built in a gigantic hole 1500 feet below the 
surface of a 12,000-foot plateau. Nowhere elseex- 
cept in Tibet do I know of a country’s principal 
city located at such great height. However, I 
wouldn’t advise everyone to take the trip on the 
Peruvian railroad, or to go to La Paz unless they 
are sure they won’t be distressed by high altitudes. 

*“The people are even more delightful than the 
places in Latin America. I think they are closer 
to medieval culture than any other branch of 
western civilization. You see it in their sedate- 
ness, their rigid social conventions, their dress. 
I suppose the reason for this rigidity of custom 
can be attributed largely to the little intercourse 
most Latin American people had with the rest of 
the world due to lack of communications. This is 
ending now with the development of air routes. 
But even so you can still see water peddlers in the 
streets of Asuncién, the capital of Paraguay, 
where the first water-supply system in the city’s 
history is now under construction.” 

Sir Hubert was hesitant about recommending 
any one Latin American country. “It depends 
not only on how much money and time you have 
to spend on vacation but also on your hobbies 
and interests,” he pointed out. “‘I like to explore 
ruins, like the mysterious city of Tiahuanaco, in 
Bolivia. You could spend months there studying 
the palaces, templés and giant monoliths whose 
construction puzzles engineers to this day. But to 
get there you first have to get to La Paz which by 
plane is several days away from the most south- 
ern point in the United States. Just as fascinat- 
ing and not quite so distant are the deserted In- 
can Cities in Peru. Then there are the Indian cul- 
tures in Guatemala and Mexico. 

“For sportsmen some countries would have a 
stronger appeal,” he continued. ‘Southern 
Chile, for example, offers some of the finest hunt- 
ing and fishing in the world, plus all the winter 
sports. Of course southern Chile is even farther 
away than Bolivia. If you like sailing, Montevi- 
deo on the Rio de la Plata in Uruguay has much 
to offer. Anywhere in the Andes from Chile to 
Colombia, or Guatemala and Costa Rica in Cen- 
tral America would suit mountain climbers. 

Sir Hubert knows exactly what he is going to 
do when he takes his first vacation. He wants to 
see more of the United States. 

“Some Americans may not be aware of their 
country’s rare beauty,”’ says Sir Hubert, who is a 
native Australian. “But you could spend a life- 
time just traveling the forty-eight states and still 
not have time enough to see everything. 

“TI know,” he continued, “‘because I have been 
in every state capital and in most of the larger 
cities. And yet my friends tell me that I’ve missed 
the most beautiful sections of the country. But 
when I go on holiday I’m going to visit them. 
They’re the great National Parks.” 

Based on Wilkins’ past record, it seems likely 
that any traveling for pleasure will have to be 
done between trips to the Poles, because right 
now he is looking forward to the resumption of 
his investigations of weather data in the Arctic. 
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INST 
THE 


E TRACK FOR 
RAVELER 


A pioneer industrial designer surveys the railroads’ 


plans for more spacious cars, greater comfort and a better ride 


BY WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE 


ON THE INTIMATE little screen, after much angry 
muttering and the loss of a few tail feathers, 
Donald Duck has just extricated his finger from 
a piccolo, his foot from a goldfish bowl—and his 
underslung torso from a square of fly paper. 
You’re still chuckling as you and your wife leave 
the theater. “Let’s go eat,” you say. You walk 
into the restaurant with an admiring glance at the 
two-level seating arrangement and the glass-and- 
plastic roof—but you’re really not very hungry. 

“How about some smorgasbord?” your wife 
suggests. That sounds good, so you stroll a few 
steps farther and help yourself to cold cuts and 
cheese, while she samples a salad bowl. When 


you’ve eaten, you pay the check and walk on. 

You are not in the downtown district of your 
home town. You’ve just started your vacation— 
and you’re on a train! 

Remembering, war-crowded, equipment-starved 
trains, does this sound like the wistful thinking 
of a Pullman Pollyanna? It’s no pipe dream. 
Sober railroad men will assure you it illustrates 
only a few of the striking changes ahead. 

Coach-seat reservations, individual reclining 
chairs, leg rests hollowed to hold valuables, bet- 
ter air conditioning—these are already in effect 
on many roads. Many other improvements will 
soon appear. 

Wayne A. Johnston, Illinois Central president, 
summarized industry opinion when he said, ‘““The 
next five years will witness a greater transforma- 
tion in the tools and methods of the railway busi- 
ness than in any like period of time—and I do 
not except even the days of the pioneers.” 

Today’s railroad men face stiff competition 
from air lines and motor trans- 
port, but they’re surprisingly 
confident. Most of them agree 
with Pullman Vice-President George A. Kelly, 
who concedes air lines an edge in speed, but 
says that in comfort, service and safety the rail- 
roads should “substantially strengthen their 
competitive position.” 

One sure result of the transportation struggle: 
Whatever the outcome, the customer will bene- 
fit. Rail travel will be faster, safer and more 
comfortable. In some classes it will be less ex- 
pensive. Aware that crack passenger trains are 
the industry’s showcase (although most rail earn- 
ings come from freight), railway men are well 
under way on a modernization program from 
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Juniors’ club car 











running gear to upholstery. Trains will ride more 
smoothly. The increasing use of antifriction bear- 
ings will reduce starting resistance, which means 
your fricassee will no longer take wing when your 
train pulls out of the station. New bearings per- 
mit higher sustained speeds, and help eliminate 
a major cause of delays and derailments— the 
hot box, or overheated axle journal. 

You will also enjoy precisely controlled air 
conditioning in all new passenger cars in regular 
service. On very hot days, car temperatures will 
be slightly higher to prevent discomfort on leav- 
ing for the outdoors. This brings up another in- 
teresting point. Who told the railroads to do that? 

You, or a jury of your peers did. In the first 
large-scale public-opinion survey in their history, 
the railroads have gone about, asking the public 
what it liked, what it didn’t like, and what new 
features it would suggest. 

New York Central learned from its poll of 
coach passengers that the riding public often had 


simple, workable solutions for many ruilroag 
headaches. It found, for instance, that both mep 
and women, smokers and nonsmokers, objected 
to smoking in coaches, and recommended ¢ assed. 
off smoking sections at the end of each car, 

Generally, coaches will have better heating 
and ventilation; new-type seats, adjusta))le, re. 
clining or revolving, with sponge-rubber cush. 
ions; fluorescent lighting that is the neares: thing, 
visually, to daylight; larger and more comfort. 
able washrooms; and improved arrangements for 
baggage storage and handling, such as lock-and. 
key compartments. Articulated units of three or 
more cars will make it easier to walk from one 
coach to another, will increase speed by lessening 
wind resistance, and will remove the cause of 
those familiar hot-or-cold, suffocating-or-freezing 
arguments about opening or closing car doors, 

On the Burlington Lines you may ride in 
spring-suspended chair cars that bank on tums 
instead of leaning outward. Equipped with coil 
springs, roller bearings, shock absorbers and rub- 
ber cushioning and insulation, three such cars 
are now being tested. 

Did you ever ride in a “blister”? Not yet, per- 
haps, but you will. That’s the railroaders’ char- 
acteristically offhand term for one of the most 
startling developments in car construction since 
the first Pullman. The “‘blister’”’ is a shockproof 
glass-and-plastic dome in the middle of a car, a 
glorified observation section that extends eight- 


een inches above normal roof level. From it, you 
can view sky and horizon on all sides and directly 
ahead. This Astra Dome coach, originally pro- 
posed by General Motors, was first put into serv- 
ice by the Burlington. The “blister” seats 24, 
raising the total coach capacity from 52 to 58. 
A demonstration diner, being built, will have 
tables at both ends and in the dome, the kitchen 
being out of sight under the dome floor. Food 
will be sent up on dumb-waiters. The two-level 
layout is said to cut serving time and to seat ten 
more persons while still giving each more room. 

Speaking of eating, you may be able to take 
your trade elsewhere if you don’t like tomorrow's 
dining-car menu, or if you want a fast snack 
rather than a leisurely meal. Many roads plan 
to provide at least one other type of meal on 
long-haul trains. Sometimes you may enjoy 
low-cost tray service that will bring a hot meal 
right to your seat. Or perhaps you will drop in 
at the lunch-counter car which the Santa Fe, 
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PERPETUAL MOTION AT LAST? well, almost! 


ILE Croton wouldn’t claim the miracle of 

perpetual motion, it does claim the nearest 
thing to it . . . continuous motion . . . automatic 
motion, because the Croton Waterproof Aquamatic 
needs no winding while you wear it. It keeps right 
om ticking and winds itself just by the natural mo- 
tions of your wrist. Croton’s “perfectly balanced”, 
I7,jewel_ mechanism keeps the watch going. The 
world’s “most carefree” watch brings you these 


additional advantages: 


WATERPROOF: Water doesn’t stop the Aquamatic .. . 


wear it while swimming, or bathing. 


DUST PROOF: Aquamatic keeps out dust particles— 


saves expense of costly cleaning jobs. 


13.5% MORE ACCURATE: Three Aquamatics, tested 
against the average of 9 hand-wound 17-jewel 
watches, averaged 13.5% more accuracy. 


SHOCK-RESISTING: Designed to withstand jolts and 
jars that might stop some timepieces. 


UNBREAKABLE CRYSTAL: Croton’s durable glass crystal 
can’t be broken. 


RADIUM DIAL: Day or night, Aquamatic owners can 
see the time all the time. 


Add up all these features and you'll know Croton 
Waterproof Aquamatic is for you—or for someone 
you want to make very happy! Supplies are short, 
but someday soon you'll know the pleasure of auto- 


matic timekeeping—with Croton Aquamatic! 


onrices Opolgyga 


MODEL B AQUAMATIC — $49.50 


SWEEP SECOND AQUAMATIC—$45.00 


Your dealer handles a complete line of Cro- 
ton Watches—famous since 1878. Crotons 
are ideal gifts for men and women. For de- 
tails, write for Free Booklet, Croton Watch 
Co. Inc., 48 W. 48th St., New York 19. 
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RATS AND MICE / ~~ PRAIRIE DOG WOODCHUCK GROUND SQUIRREL 


Every time you shoot a pest, you do a lot of people 
a good turn. You help farmers conserve their crops. 
You help hunters by getting rid of the thieves that 
destroy helpless young game. 


Yes! pest shooting is good shooting because through 
it, you acquire the knack of hitting your target 4 


Pe ~ L 4 h O O t 1 n a few seconds after it exposes itself. That’s splendid 


training for game hunting. 
* * & 


= 
] om The best pest and small game hunting is done with 
Western Super-X 22’s. Their long range and smashiné 


© impact make for super shooting. In shotgun shootin§, 
G QO O D ~ h O O T ] n Ss the speed and power of Xpert shot shells help make 
every shot count. Western Cartridge Company, East 

Alton, Illinois, Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 
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and other roads, will sponsor more widely than 
ever before. Your train may carry a “smdrgas- 
bord” car, built by Pullman-Standard to seat 
fifty persons, where you can serve yourself a 
snack or an entire meal. Hot and cold dishes 
will be ready at all times. 

Illinois Central has already built an all-electric 
dining car, patterned on Navy submarine galleys, 
which has subzero freezing units that can supply 
“out-of-season” foods throughout the year— 
strawberries in February, oysters in Arkansas. 

Southern Pacific’s streamliners include an 
articulated unit which combines a full-length 
dining car and a full-length lounge in one con- 





tinuous 131-foot room. Pullman-Standard has 
nine new car types, among them a three-level 
commuter’s special which seats 112, about one 
third more than today’s typical coach. Another 
innovation is a “junior club car” in which small 
fry can work off excess energy under the eye of 
a trained stewardess. 

A “casino car” provides facilities for daytime 
card or game rooms, and at night a lounge- 
recreation car with a bar in its center will show 
moving pictures. The bar area may be partly 
cleared for dancing. American Car and Foundry, 
in addition to its ““Slumberliner,” has a “jun- 
joroom” for mother and child, a snack bar, a 
wide-visibility observation lounge, and a room 
offering barber and beauty care and stenographic 
service. 

The Santa Fe, in its questionnaire, sounds out 
public feeling on such intriguing items as a car 
for adults only; a free library, silence guaranteed; 
and a registered graduate nurse on all trains. 

However, the millennium is not yet at hand; 
trains will still be made up chiefly of coaches and 
parlor cars. Not more than two—or three, at 
most—of the new car types are likely to be in- 
cluded in any one train. There are some people 
who just want to be left alone when they travel. 

You’ll see great changes in sleeping cars too. 
Budd and Pullman-Standard have new models 
which bear little resemblance to the familiar 
upper-and-lower, open-section sleeper of today. 

Budd offers the “Cabin Car’—22 sound- 
deadened rooms on one level. Shy folk should 
like this one; you won’t have to call a porter 
after you’ve already changed into a too-filmy 
negligee or Junior’s zoot-suit pajamas that you 
packed by mistake, because the beds—76 inches 
long and 35 inches wide—lower into place, and 
return to position, at the flick of a switch. A 


clothes closet, toilet and folding wash basin fit, 


into one wall. Another Budd design provides 32 
private, single-occupancy, day-and-night accom- 
modations, while a third has double bedroom 
units, complete with shower bath. You may 
even have a suite, ideal for harried parents ac- 
companied by their harrying offspring. The 
suites are formed by sliding back the partitions 
between two double bedrooms. 
} Incidentally, Edward G. Budd has strong opin- 
tons On tomorrow’s trains. He believes the rail- 
roads should aim at an ultimate 50-hour trans- 
continental streamliner with a coach fare of $70 
for the coast-to-coast jaunt. 

Pullman-Standard’s sleeping facilities include 
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a 24-room duplex roomette car, with some rooms 
at aisle level and some two steps up. This design 
has seen service on a small scale, and will be ex- 
tended. Good space utilization means more 
rooms and a lower price; a private duplex room- 
ette costs only 10 per cent more than a lower 
berth. 

New “economy sleepers” have three-decker 
berths that extend transversely across the car. An 
aisle runs down one side of the coach. Such air- 
conditioned sleepers will accommodate 42 to 45 
persons, at the lowest sleeping cost ever. 

Again a word of caution is advisable—don’t 
expect these improvements on all trains in the 





No luggage-toting 





Recline at ease 





near future. New cars are being rapidly built, 
but it will take several years to satisfy the demand. 
Chances are you won’t see them on short-haul, 
multi-stop trains, which in fact may remain 
much as they now are for a long time. 

Most roads have on order new Diesel-electric 
engines, all-electric locomotives, or steam loco- 
motives of highly modernized turbine construc- 
tion. Great Northern intends cutting the run- 
ning time of its Empire Builder—the streamliner 
that links Chicago and the Pacific Northwest— 
from 581% to 45 hours, a reduction of more than 
an entire night. Other roads have similar plans. 

The railroads, of course, cannot approach air- 
line speeds on long hauls. On shorter trips, 
where the rides to and from airports may con- 
sume a large portion of total travel time, the 
roads can often compete in speed and conven- 
ience on even terms. 

Selection of motive power will vary with the 
territory served. In the West, you will increas- 
ingly ride behind Diesel power, for in that area 
the water is strongly alkaline—-rough on the 








































steam locomotive’s valves and pipes—while 
sources of coal supply are apt to be distant. In 
the East, where coal and nonalkaline water are 
readily available, steam will do yeoman service, 
perhaps as the geared-turbine locomotive. 

Speed does not depend on motive power alone. 
For any great gain, improvements in track, road- 
bed, rolling stock and signal systems are also 
necessary. Tomorrow, therefore, you will en- 
counter fewer snail’s-pace, winding turns, pic- 
turesque but speed-cutting. The Great Northern, 
the Missouri Pacific, the Denver & Rio Grande, 
and other Western roads in particular, are flat- 
tening curves and laying heavier rail to with- 
stand the faster trains soon to operate. 

Speed and safety are also greatly increased by 
centralized traffic control, which reduces switch- 
ing delays and by-passes the difficult problem of 
transmitting written orders to trains in motion. 
Seldom will a slow freight hold up your crack 
express; CTC increases the efficiency of single- 
track lines to about 75 per cent of double track, 
and vastly improves multiple-track lines. 

On more than twenty railroads, research is go- 
ing on apace in radio communication, for greater 
safety and efficiency, between front and rear of 
trains, between trains and wayside stations, and 
between moving trains. Some lines, notably 
the Pennsylvania, use electrical impulses sent 
through the rails or adjoining telegraph wires, 


and picked up by induction; while others use 
assigned radio wave bands. 

Frequency modulation now permits clear radio 
reception on moving trains, so you may listen to 
your favorite program while you ride, through a 
train-wide public-address system, which will also 
tip you off to points of historical interest or great 
natural beauty en route. If train-wide radio 
proves unpopular, individual receivers may be 
provided at any seat for a slight extra charge. 

Optimistic as this account is, don’t take it as 
all-inclusive. The railroads themselves are aware 
of many uncorrected shortcomings—the present 
necessity for breaking transcontinental rides at 
Chicago or St. Louis, for instance. Some, notably 
the Missouri Pacific and the Milwaukee Road, 
are Studying the possibility of establishing sub- 
sidiary air lines and motor transport feeder lines. 

There are many additional ideas germinating 
among the top men of the industry. Whatever 
they may be, you can be certain that all of them 
will be aimed at one end result—to insure a 
faster, safer, more comfortable train ride for you. 
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STREAMLINING 
A COUNTRY WEEK END 


BY CECILE NATION 


THE NUMBER OF RABBITS a magician can pull out 
of asilk hat is no more astounding than the num- 
ber of outfits a modern week-ender can pull out 
of her overnight case. 

When clear skies and sunlight lure you out of 
town for a country week end, don’t let “‘what-to- 
take-with-you”’ problems spoil the fun. Leading 
designers have solved the problem for you with 

‘double-duty wardrobes that keep engagements 
from sunup to sundown. You 
can spend your time playing, 
lounging or sunbathing by 
packing away shorts, halter top, 
extra blouses, sweater, night 
clothes and toilet articles. The 
short coat with white saddle 
stitching around the 

edge, the collar, 

and running 

down the 
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sleeves, and the skirt with front fullness will give 
you all the dash you want for your last afternoon 
on city streets. A crisp white blouse and gloves 
match the chalky buttons on the coat. A 
navy-blue hat, bag and shoes complete the pic- 
ture . . . on the surface. But a bit of sleight 
of hand reveals another complete outfit—a set 


of navy-blue shorts and halter top, ready for any 
sport your mood or circumstances may dictate. 
For dinner at a country inn, it’s a quick trick 
to change into the pirate red-and-white-striped 
jersey. This, topping the full skirt, will do for 
informal dancing or an evening of shuffleboard. 

One silk dress will be sufficient for “dress-up” 
purposesinthecountry . perhaps a pink silk 
with polka dots. Or you might prefer a two- 
piece blue silk, the blouse of which can do dov- 
ble duty when worn with blue denim shorts. 

The rough-and-tumble clothes, however, with 
their own claim-to good looks as well as service- 
ability, will form the backbone of your week-end 
wardrobe. 

Besides being comfortable and easy to pack, 
shorts, slacks and blouses will keep you looking 
fresh and ready for anything. One pair of shorts 
for every day and one for good measure, plus a 
many jerseys as you can carry, will add up to4 
well-rounded selection to take care of every hour 
of your week end. Red and blue sweaters would 


off coat, skirt, blouse, and presto—halter and shorts! 


also augment your wardrobe. You'll see how 
important they are, when you arrive. 

Include a lightweight, easy-to-pack ensemble 
of green-striped pajamas and matching robe 
You will feel equally comfortable in them 
whether you’re lounging, sleeping ©! walk- 
ing down the hall armed with your toothbrush. 
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Chih, 


S yours the spell of the woods—a secluded — 
by a gem-like lake ’mid the clean scent of bal- 
sam—the a pregeng inspirations that reward 


the morning climb to a mountain top — the tug of 
hungry trout as you fish nearby streams—wood- 
land trails to tramp or ride—the bracing feel of 
morning water on your first dive of the day—your 
complete contentment as you canoe silently down- 
lake toward a brilliant sunset? ; 

Or is it the spell of the shore—the tang of salt air 
and warmth of ocean sun—the challenging lift of 
tumbling breakers as you sport the day long on the 
beach—deep sea fishing—the crisp snap of impa- 
tient sail as you work an offshore breeze—or days of 


just dozing atop a rocky headland to the thunder- 
ing roar of pounding surf below? 

Check your choice, for you can have any or all 
in Maine, blessed by Nature with attractions to 
match every vacation desire. And, wherever you 
go, you'll eat those famed Maine foods, temptingly 
prepared and generously served; enjoy a climate 
ideal for complete relaxation—and a brand of hos- 
weed to make you resolve that from now on 
Maine will be your every summer land. 

Mail the coupon at once for a preview of the 
vacation of your life. And we urge you to make 
firm reservations for your accommodations just 
as early as you possibly can. 


OPMENT COMMISSION 
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CALIFORNIA 


AN YO 


There are women who stand out in a 
crowd, and there are those who wish 
they knew the secret. It’s not just a 
matter of clothes or of money—it’s the 
clever blending of lines, fabrics and 
colors. This is the keynote of Maurice 
Everett originals. Well-tailored, made-to- 
go-together sportswear fashions with a 
lovely, young All-American look. Mod- 


estly priced at your leading fashion store. 





Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles Fashion Highway, as seen from Lafayette Park 


BROADWAY CALIHEFORNIA 









After a breakfast of hot cakes and maple sirup, 
its time for that hike you promised yourself. 
Striding over the hills and through thick woods, 
you'll realize the value of the pleats in the shorts 
that give complete, freedom of action. White sad- 
dle stitching accents detail. A tailored white cot- 
ton blouse and sweater top the shorts. You are 
ready to set out on foot or on bicycle, to explore 
the neighboring village. 

Chances are you won’t get back till dusk, and 
when it’s time for that traditional Saturday night 





For hiking. the navy blue shorts 
team wit 


tailored blouse and sweater 


A quick trick .. . change into striped 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALFRED A. DELARDI 


movie or gathering with your friends, you are 
chic in your suit worn with a fresh colored jersey. 

Bright Sunday mornings, mean ideal tennis 
weather, and a good time to put the shorts into 
action again, this time with white blouse and 
tennis shoes. If several fast games make you de- 
cide in favor of a sunbath, you have only to take 
off the white blouse, don the halter top and you 
are all set to let the sun’s rays do their job of 


jersey for games and dancing 


Time for shorts 








again, with white blouse 


. 


bronzing. But don’t forget the suntan oil. Mon- 
day morning is just around the corner. 

Your week end was all your own, with no time 
set aside for clothes-bother. You gather your be- 
longings. The blue beret tops the coat and skirt 
of the four-piece magic suit. This has been the 
basis of your entire wardrobe for a carefree holi- 
day. As you speed towards the city, you will no 
doubt be planning another jaunt. 

Country week-ending is really so little trouble 
when you’ve caught on to the trick of the thing! 


FOUR-PIECE SUIT BY CLAIRE MC CARDELL 


BY RICHARD L. FIELD 


THEY MAKE AIR TRAVEL SAFER 


Watchers of the skyways enlist radar to conquer hazards of bad weather 


YOU'RE MAKING YOUR FIRST transcontinental trip 
by air liner, and the Rocky Mountains are so 
thickly carpeted with fog you see nothing below 
you but a solid cloud bank, glistening white as 
snow in the sun, and so hard and level you feel 
you could ski across it. It’s a thrill to climb 
above the clouds and rain, and fly through 
sunny, brilliant skies. 

Then, suddenly, the thrill becomes a sinister 
one. The clouds are closing in. They’re beside 
your window, now. In another second you’re 
lost in them, and you strain your eyes to see the 
wing tips’ through trailing wisps of mist. The 
plane lurches slightly. You notice that the flaps 
are down. You’re coming in for a landing 
right through that thick soup. The ship is bank- 
ing, and you look for the ground. You see noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing. 

You decide to relax, to leave it up to the pilot, 
but it’s ten to one you’re muttering under your 
breath, “‘I hope he knows where he is, and what 
he’s doing, because he’s the only person who can 
get me out of this.” 

Well, the pilot does know where he is, but he 
is not the only one working to bring you to a safe 
landing. All over America hundreds of men and 
women are busy day and night, at jobs you prob- 
ably never heard of, to safeguard your plane 
from the minute it takes off until it arrives at its 
destination, 

If you could glance into the cockpit you would 
see that both pilot and copilot, wearing head- 
phones, are staring at maps draped across their 
knees—strange topographic maps scattered with 
funny marks. Through those headphones, every 
second along the way, come radio signals, telling 
the pilot when he is on the true course, when he 
is veering to one side. A needle on the instru- 
ment panel swings to left or right when the plane 
is off course, stays dead center when the pilot is 
flying true. 

The signals that hum in the pilot’s ears and 
control the indicator needle are broadcast by 
radio range stations, represented by those strange 
marks on the pilot’s map. Chains of such sta- 
tions are strung along every airway, even in the 
most isolated spots of America—so far from 
towns and stores that supplies must be hauled to 
them by pack horse, or sledded across deep drifts 
by men on snowshoes. These range stations send 
out the radio signals, but that’s not all. 

One day in the bad lands of Wyoming, heavy 
clouds came rolling east from over the Wasatch 
Mountains. Somewhere in the soupy mists, an air- 
plane was in trouble. Two of its four motors had 
cut out. The pilot didn’tknowwhere he was, didn’t 
have enough power to climb over the 12,000- 
foot peaks that jutted into the sky about him. He 
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spoke into his radio, explained his predicament, 
and announced: “I’m bailing out!” 

John H. Reed, Chief Aircraft Communicator 
of the Fort Bridger radio range station in south- 
western Wyoming, heard that terse SOS. 

“Wait a minute,” he called. “Can you see 
anything at all?” 

“‘Ican make out a tiny lake through the clouds.” 


*‘What’s it look like?”” Reed shot back at him. 

The pilot hurriedly described the lake’s shape 
and size, and as much of the surrounding terrain 
as he could see. Mr. Reed’s eyes were racing over 
a map. In seconds he had located a lake that ap. 
swered the description. He knew where the 
plane was, now; his rapid-fire instructions told 
the pilot what course to fly to avoid the moun. 
tains and reach the little emergency airport be. 
side the range station. Soon the plane broke 
through the clouds, and landed on the third 
highest airport in the United States, more than 
7000 feet above sea level. 

“I saved a plane, anyhow,” commented Reed 
in recalling the incident. “Might have saved 
some lives too.” 

Anyone who has flown the route from Chey. 
enne, Wyoming, to Salt Lake City, Utah, knows 
that it is isolated country. In all that stretch you 
see only an occasional village. The rest is just 
mountains, rising to the Continental Divide, 


Control-tower operators safeguard your take-off; radar and 


radio range stations keep you on course 
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then dropping off to the rugged pla- 
teau of Wyoming—then rising again 
to form the Wasatch Range. The only 
living thing you see may be a herd of 
wild horses or antelope that take off if 
they hear your motors. 

In this area, six miles from little 
Fort Bridger, whose thick stone walls 
once protected pioneers from the In- 
dians, Mr. Reed and his four assistants 
guard today’s air liners from modern 
dangers. They, and all the men and 
women who operate range stations, 
are the traffic cops of the airways 
above them. They keep planes on 
course through blinding fog, see that 
two planes do not reach the same spot 
at the same time, give pilots the latest 
information on the weather ahead. 

In summer, it’s a pleasant life— 
bright, warm days, cool nights (they 
have frost every month), good hunt- 
ing, and an easy drive in to Fort 
Bridger. But in winter, when four- 
foot snowdrifts block the roads, it’s 
lonely. Mr. Reed, who lives there 
with his wife and two small children, 
has been snowed in for six weeks at a 
stretch. As soon as the state highway 
can be opened, supplies are brought 
from town and dumped beside the 
road. Then it’s up to Mr. Reed to 
snowshoe over the long trail to the 
highway, haul the food back by sled. 
His assistants, three men and a girl, 
live in town when they can get 
through the snow, but are always pre- 
pared to stay on the job for days, or 
weeks. 

Some of the scores of radio range 
stations operated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration are even more 


Sky traffic cops study wind and 
weather, route planes to 
avoid collisions 


isolated than Fort Bridger. Their im- 
portant part in keeping air travel safe 
will grow larger as a result of constant 
experiment. The present stations send 
a low-frequency beam in four direc. 
tions. These low-frequency channels 
carry other broadcasting, and are 
jammed with static in bad weather— 
the very time pilots most need help. 
If the pilot is too far off course there’s 
no signal at all and he must hunt 
across the sky for it. 

“That’s why we're installing a new 
type of range,” says Thomas B. 
Bourne, the CAA’s Director of Federal 
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Airways in Washington. “We call 
them omnidirectional V.H.F. ranges— 
which means they send signals in 
every direction, Very High Frequency 
signals that suffer little interference. 
Forty are now being built; eventually 
there will be 400 or more. When they 
are in operation, and planes are 
equipped with automatic distance in- 
dicators, to tell, every minute during 
flight, how far they are from the range 
station, there shouldn’t be any such 
thing as a plane getting lost.” 

Such radio homing signals are only 
one of many new devices to safeguard 


tomorrow’s air traveler. Take-off and 
landing are the riskiest parts of any 
flight. What is being done to mini- 
mize the danger? 

“The war brought tremendous im- 
provements that will benefit commer- 
cial aviation,” says Mr. Bourne. 
“Guiding huge formations of heavily 
loaded bombers into the air, and lead- 
ing the cripples home to safe landings 
took more than ‘a wing and a prayer.’ 
Someone called radar the one greatest 
weapon of the war; it’s going to be 
powerful in peacetime too. It will 
both speed and safeguard take-offs 
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and landings in bad weather. Hop out 
to Indianapolis and see what they’re 
doing with radar at the CAA experi- 
mental station.” 

Near one end of the Indianapolis 
Municipal Airport, an odd-looking 
truck trailer was parked. With it Henry 
I. Metz, Chief of the Experimental Sta- 
tion, was working on the problem of 
adapting the radar scanning screen to 
peacetime aviation. He turned out the 
lights inside the trailer, switched on 
the power. Sets of dials lined one side 
of the truck, with seats before them. 
Beams of light began to revolve slowly 
around the seven-inch dials. As my 
eyes became accustomed to the dark, 
the beams grew more brilliant, and 
soon tiny spots appeared near the 
center of the circle, shining brightly 
whenever the beam passed over them. 

“Those are the buildings around 
the airport,” explained Mr. Metz. 
“Look! Now a plane’s circling the 
field for a landing. Maybe you can 
follow it in.” All the uninitiated eye 
can see is a tiny dot that flashes for 
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Sharp pictures depend on exact focus. 

And for precise, easy focusing, the 
Argoflex method offers the most 
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The Argofiex method shows you, in 
full size, the picture before you take it, 
as it will be when you take it. 

Argoflex is the twin-lens camera. 
For color or black and white, for 
better pictures better use an Argoflex. 
Have your dealer show you the Argo- 
flex. You'll see why it is so popular 
with people who know cameras. 


ARGOFLEX MEANS— 


Better Composition because you see the picture 


¥ before you take it. No cutting off, or leaving 


out part of the subject. The picture you see 
..-is the picture you get. 


Exact Focus: Turning one simple control until 
the image is sharp, automatically gives the 
right focus. Then snap the picture! No guess- 
work—no fuzzy or blurred out-of-focus neg- 
atives. 


Actual Size: The large view-finder shows the 
picture in actual size (2144 x 214).The Argoflex 
is so free from complicated “gadgets”, you 
keep your mind on the picture. 
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an instant when the revolving beam hits 
it, in a new location with each circuit of 
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“There!” said Mr. Metz. “It just 
landed. You probably didn’t see very 
much, but trained operators can read 
that almost as clearly as a photograph.” 

At take-offs and landings, he explained, 
radar will enable the man in the control 
tower to watch every plane in the air 
roundabout, and so to direct traffic that 
collisions will be avoided. Since radar 
also shows rain, it will guide planes 
around and above storms. And when 
chains of radar stations, each covering a 
radius of 150 to 200 miles, are spotted 
over the countryside, every plane will be 
constantly in sight along the airway from 
take-off to landing. The ground observers 
would know how far away every plane 
was, how fast it was traveling, in which 
direction, and whether climbing or com- 
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When ceiling and visibility are both 
zero, pilots must depend on instruments 
alone to guide them into and out of air- 
ports. That’s when first-time passengers 


“Tomorrow,” said Mr. Metz, “we're 
putting on a demonstration of a new sys- 
tem the CAA has developed for blind land- 
ings. Six planes are going to take part, 
and the idea is to bring them in as fast 
as we can. Maybe you can get to ride 


The next morning I climbed into a 
Lockheed Hudson, flown by William R. 
(Rip) Strong, CAA patrol pilot. It was a 
bright clear day, and not until we were 
leaving the ground could I understand how 
they were going to test blind landings. 
The door to the pilot’s compartment 
swung open and the copilot came back 
to invite me to sit in his place. As I was 
sliding into the copilot’s seat, I got a 
glance at the windshield. It was soaped 
over solid on the pilot’s side. 

Rip saw the astonished look on my 
face. “Worse than zero-zero weather,” 
he yelled. “‘Can’t see a thing. I’ve got to 
fly by instruments now.” 
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We both put on the earphones hanging 
beside us. He picked up a mouthpiece 
lying across his knees and spoke into it. 

“We're heading for the holding 
marker,” came his voice. ““That’s a radio 
installation that flashes a white light in 
the cockpit when you’re directly over it. 
You hear a signal in your headphones, 
too—two dots and a dash. They’re going 
to stack up all six planes over the holding 
marker. Lowest one at fifteen hundred 
feet. Next at twenty-five hundred—and 
so on up, every thousand feet. We’re on 
top—at sixty-five hundred. Then they’ll 
land us as fast as they can. Lowest one 
lands first; then the rest drop down a 
thousand feet; then the next one lands; 
and so on. Like taking flapjacks off the 
bottom of a pile.” 

A light blinked on the instrument 
panel, and there was a squawking in my 
ear. “We're over Mooresville, the holding 
marker,” Rip announced. “We fly back 
and forth here till we get orders to come 
down.” One by one, the planes reported. 
When all had reached their correct alti- 
tudes the control tower came in to issue 
its orders. The lowest plane was told to 
land. Then each plane in the stack was 
instructed to descend 1000 feet, as soon 
as the plane below reported leaving the 
lower altitude. Then the drop-1000-feet- 
process started all over again. At last 
Rip’s plane had worked its way to the 
bottom of the pile, and I heard the con- 
trol tower again: “Lockheed two-five-one 
cleared to land. Straight in approach. 
Descend to one thousand feet after leaving 
Mooresville. Wind north, eight. Run- 
way Three Six. Over.” 

“Roger,” said Rip, meaning “message 
received,” and began his descent. That 
soaped-over windshield really began to 
worry me now. The airport was ten 
miles away. How was Rip going to find 
it—much less the correct runway? 

Rip pointed to a dial in front of him. 
The left half was yellow; the right blue. 
A needle was wavering exactly on the 
line between the colors. Rip picked up 
his mouthpiece. 


Lonely watchers like John H. Reed 
guide your journey from the ground 





































































































































































































Make your camera take better, 
sharper photos. Eliminate guess. 
work, lost pictures and wasted film 
with a precision- built SKAN 
Exposure Meter. A must for color- 
still or movies. Be right in any light 
—day or night. Simple to use. 
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give nearest dealer's name. G-M Laboro- 
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“We're heading for the center of the 
runway,” he said. “If we go off to the left, 
that needle will swing over into the yel- 
low; if we head to the right, the needle 
will swing to the blue side. I aim to keep 
her dead center.” 

The wing flaps were down, now, to 
decrease the plane’s speed, and the altim- 
eter needle was dropping, like the hands 
of a clock being turned back. A purple 
light flashed on the panel before us, and 
the earphones began to buzz: “Dash, 
dash, dash, dash, dash. . . .” 

“That means we’re over the outer 
marker,” said Rip, “four and a half miles 
from the start of the runway. Should be 
at a thousand feet.” 

The altimeter already was dropping 
toward 900 feet. Now an amber light 
flashed on, and from the head set, ‘‘Dot, 
dot, dot, dot, dot. . . .”” That was the 
inner marker, a mile out. The altimeter 
dial showed between 200 and 300 feet. 
I braced myself for a shock when the 
plane hit the runway. But another light 
flashed, this one white, and the ear- 
phones sang, “Dot, dot, dash.” 

“The boundary marker,” said Rip. 
*‘We’re in.” The wheels hit the ground— 
but Rip advanced the throttles and took 
off again, to do it all over. Three times 
before lunch those six planes were stacked 
up over Mooresville and landed. That 
afternoon they tried it with two addi- 
tional planes that the other pilots didn’t 
know about, just to make it harder. One 
was supposed to be running out of gas, 
and was landed immediately, while the 
stack marked time. 

Afterward, E. R. Mehrling, Chief of 
the CAA Airway Traffic Control Section, 
announced that the average time be- 
tween landings was exactly three min- 
utes. “‘Is that good?” someone asked. He 
grinned. “In bad weather,” he answered, 
“it now takes between ten and fifteen 
minutes to land a plane by instruments. 
That means you can have no more than 
six arrivals and six departures in an hour. 
With the system you saw demonstrated 
today, we hope airports can handle forty 
or fifty an hour.” 

You’ve probably heard of the auto- 
matic pilots that take over the controls on 
long flights. They’re going to play an 
even more important part in flying you 
cross-country tomorrow. 

“Blind landings will be automatic be- 
fore long,” says Federal Airways Chief 
Bourne. “When your plane leaves the 

holding fix and starts its approach for a 
landing, they’ll simply lock in the auto- 
matic pilot and avoid all chance of human 
error. The same with take-offs in bad 
weather. And that’s not visionary; it’s 
already been done; it'll be run-of-the- 
mine tomorrow.” 

An elaborate system has been created 
to prevent collisions, even among non- 










scheduled private planes. At the Airway 
Traffic Control Center of the National 
Airport, you discover that every pilot who 
may have to fly by instrument along any 
part of his route must file a “flight plan” 
fifteen minutes before he takes off. This 
tells what airways he wants to fly, at what 
altitude, when he will take off, the speed 
of his plane, when he expects to arrive. 

Then the “estimators” go to work. 
Using the latest weather reports, with 
such facts as the,velocity of winds along 
the airways, they estimate when that 





plane will pass over every “radio fix” 
along its route, and wire the information 
to each center. Meanwhile “controllers” 
check other flight plans for conflicts, and 
assign new altitudes when necessary. 

Once under way, the plane must re- 
port to each radio fix it passes—they’re 
only 12 or 15 minutes apart—which 
flashes the plane’s identity and time to 
other control centers along the route. 
These traffic control centers resemble a 
stockbroker’s boardroom, listing planes 
in the air. For every plane there is a card, 
on which new entries are constantly made 
as the plane arrives over each new radio 
fix. Should it develop that two planes 
are going to be closer than 15 minutes 
apart at the same spot and altitude, a 
telephone call on a direct wire is immedi- 
ately made to the next reporting point 
and the altitudes changed. It’s check and 
double-check all the way. 

*‘We’re going to take out a lot more of 
the human error before long,” says Mr. 
Bourne. “Even the reporting can be 
taken care of automatically by the ‘Iden- 
tification, Friend or Foe’ gadgets that 
military planes carried during the war. 
I. F. F. automatically sent out a code 
signal, so we wouldn’t shoot down our 
own planes. By a similar device a plane’s 
identification number can be reported 
automatically as it passes over every 
radio fix.” 

Thus the tools of war have become 
the safeguards of peace. 

“It’s a big job,” says Mr. 
Bourne. ‘We won’t have air- 
ways that are a hundred per 
cent foolproof any more than 
we'll eliminate every automo- 
bile crack-up on our high- 
ways. But don’t be nervous 
the next time you run into 
bad weather. Remember that 
hundreds of men and wo- 
men are working day and 
night—doing scores of dif- 
ferent jobs in all parts of 
America—just to make sure 
your plane gets through.” 
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Sail ho, at sunset, on one of 
Minnesota's sparkling, sky blue 
lakes. Enjoy the tranquility of 
rested nerves after pleasant 
hours out of doors. Plunge in 
for a refreshing swim. Let a 

_ keen appetite direct your steps 
to a tempting meal in a snug 
cabin by the lake or in the 
scented pines. And when day 
is done enjoy restful sleep in 
the cool, clean air of Minnesota. 


You'll find your kind of a 
vacation in this land of 10,000 
lakes. For information and free 
booklet write Dept. H-2, 
Minnesota Tourist Bureau, State 
Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Tips. to 
Travelers 


AMERICA’S 


FINEST 


AUTO RADIO Two veteran trippers tell how to get the most cor ‘ort 


and enjoyment out of a planned holiday by autom »ile 


CAREFREHA 


BY PHILIP AND PHYLLIS NEWILL R 
f 


AMERICA IS BACK on four wheels, and fad- 
ing into hazy memory are those cute little expect to see 
stickers on the window of your car that are often 1a 
restricted your driving to A, B or C gas- tons; $O it I 
coupon miles. ona Federal 

If you like long motor trips you will fall, if you h 
certainly be taking to the road again 


“COLLEC 
this summer. We will. 


DETOUR Dt 


Summer vacations to us—a couple -) 
of transcontinental motor-trip addicts— : . , be at 
have always meant nestling down on the ab aang 
front seat and giving our car its head. — 
During our assorted expeditions we — =! 
picked up a lot of high-test information = 
on how to be happier while touring. As a we, 
our memories are good, but extremely — 
short, we used to jot down these often aan om 
hard-earned facts in a notebook labeled re . 
Hints From Us to Us, which we kept in re na 
the dashboard compartment. - ‘oe 
Consequently, if you are planning to : orale ty 
take your vacation in the family car, per- 3 wailed | 
; — haps some of the following quotations ch ecki , 
FITS and MATCHES the car you re driving from our way-worn book of memoranda ary ‘aan oe 


may come in handy. 


eT ea 
_——--— 
SSA 441d 


“Ss 


to by-pass 
7 : . ip stre 
Here is the Auto Radio that changes each mile to a song—every PLOT CIRCUIT ROUTE ON ONE MAP tches, 
. m , . P TO PREVENT BACK-TRACKING” It also c 
journey into bright entertainment. The new Motorola brings you 


learn to con 
brilliant, radiant reception no matter how fast or how far you drive 


If we have to drive over the same road 


twice, we think we’re getting into a rut. 
—and it’s specifically designed to fit your dashboard and harmonize | To avoid that, we line up a complete 


o> Wye J 
with the appointments of your particular car. There is no finer Auto | itinerary onaroad map ofthe entire area >), poole sone so O 


M | before we start. (Any major oil company ~~ yee 
Radio at any price than... patie will cheerfully supply such a map, 


whether it’s for the whole country or a 
small section thereof.) 

As state roads, usually shown in 
blue, are likely to be exactly as good 
as those alluring red Federal ones, we 
frequently choose them, so as to include 
all our objectives with a minimum of 
doubling on our tracks. 

State roads are usually less cluttered 

ORIGINATOR OF with traffic than the Federal arteries. 

THE FAMOUS They also flaunt fewer billboards, hot- 
“HANDIE TALKIE” dog stands, and other scenic detractions, 
while the restaurants along them are apt 


to be better and cheaper, since they cater 
GALVIN MFG. CORPORATION «+ CHICAGO 51 


to local people, not transients they never 
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expect to see again. However, these roads 
are often lacking in tourist accommoda- 
tions, so it may be advisable to get back 
ona Federal highway along toward night- 
fall, if you have to locate a place to sleep. 


“COLLECT STATE ROAD MAPS AND 
DETOUR DOPE BEFORE LEAVING HOME” 


We used to pick up our road maps at 
gas stations along the way, but there’s a 
drawback to this system—you’re not 
warned of impending road construction. 
We crawled along behind many a steam 
roller, and jounced over innumerable de- 
tours before we learned we had only to 
submit our circuit map to the central 
offices of the oil companies, or to the 
American Automobile Association, a cou- 
ple of weeks in advance, in order to ob- 
ain sets of maps showing just where 
structural shenanigans would be encoun- 
tered, and the best ways to miss them. By 
checking this information at local gas sta- 
tions as we went along, it was easy 


‘0 by-pass practically all chawed-up 
stretches. 


It also cost us two full driving days to 
‘earn to consult the natives before branch- 


ing off a main highway. First, we blithely 
struck out over the mountains of Men- 
docino County, California, by what looked 
on the map like a beautiful short cut. 
After hours of driving along tortuous 
mountain switchbacks our progress was 
suddenly and completely blocked by an 
abandoned bulldozer which had broken 
down smack across the road and had been 
left there, apparently on the assumption 
that neither it nor the road was worth fix- 
ing anyway. Another time we turned off 
on a road which, for all we could tell, 
was a regular public thoroughfare. But 
after winding for across open 
range country the road was finally bi- 
sected by a locked gate in a barbed-wire 
fence. We were on a private road in 
the hunting season, and the owner of the 
property wasn’t letting any cars through, 
come tears, threats, or bribery. 


miles 


““EVERY LITTLE TURN IN THE MAP 
MEANS A BIG ONE IN THE ROAD” 


A rather silly experience in the Great 
Smoky Mountains taught us the wisdom 
of studying the map ahead of time so 
carefully that we’d be able to sense at 
once when we were traveling in the wrong 
direction. Bowling along thinking noth- 
ing, we missed a signpost, passed a turn, 
and twenty miles later wound up at a 
lookout point where the road dead-ended. 
Here one was supposed to gaze raptur- 
ously over 200 miles of Tennessee, but just 
then the view was blanked out by fog and 
the gazing was no good. After that fruit- 
less digression we cultivated the habit of 
figuring out from the map which way we 
should be headed at every turn, so that 
now we aren’t fazed even by such situa- 
tions as that lone crossroads signpost on the 
wide, empty plains of Eastern Montana: 


SOUTH 


Badlands 
Denver 
Mexico 


it said with magnificent simplicity. 


‘GET PRIMED ON NATIONAL PARKS AND 
MONUMENTS, ALSO LOCAL EVENTS” 


It’s amazingly easy to drive within a 
pitch and a putt of a sight worth seeing 
and still miss it, or to arrive someplace 
just after exciting goings-on have stopped 
happening, just because you didn’t know 
about them. That’s why we missed Utah’s 
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What a cut-up it is! One minute your 
Karu cardigan is trim and dignified buttoned sleek 
and high. All of a sudden it strikes a carefree 
pose sleeves pushed up open at the neck 
Woven of the finest virgin wool full-fashioned 
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spectacular Cedar Breaks by a few miles, 
and arrived in Gallup, New Mexico, the 
day after the Indians had finished their 
annual pow-wow, packed up their drums, 
and gone away. 

The National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, Chicago 54, IIli- 
nois, will send you free literature on na- 
tional parks and monuments if you write 
them explaining what sections you plan 
to visit. The National Parks Bureau, 
Lands-Parks-and-Forests Branch, in Ot- 
tawa, will supply similar information 
about Canada. Before you leave home, ask 
state tourist bureaus to cue you on 


»- we 


special events such as Indian dances, 
rodeos, carnivals, local points of interest, 
and the like, or if you want to fish or 
hunt, to give you the low-down on when, 
where, and how much. 


**NIX ON RESERVATIONS 
TOO FAR IN ADVANCE.” 


Since we often yearned to spend the 
night at a hostelry far enough off the road 
for the swoosh of vehicles rushing past to 
be out of earshot, we took our circuit 
map to a travel agency, which gave us a 
list of inns offering quiet comfort as a re- 
ward for driving a few miles out of our way. 
There is no fee for such service, but if you 
stop at a recommended spot, the agency 
will be sent 10 per cent of your bill, 
which is charged to advertising, not to you. 

The AAA can also tell you about places 
to stay. In some states this information is 
available to members of the association 
only, but in others their lists may be pur- 
chased by outsiders. Or the central tourist 
bureaus of several leading oil companies 
will send such compilations on request. 

It’s a mistake, however, to make a 


chain of advance reservations before you 
start. We tried it one year, and it bound 
us too strictly to schedule. 

Whenever we wanted to spend an extra 
day somewhere, we had to forgo the pleas. 
ure because we had previously signed up 
to spend the next night several hundred 
miles farther along. So now, unless our 
hearts are set on some especially popular 
spot, we write advance letters describing 
the accommodations we want, but giving 
ourselves four or five days leeway in the 
matter of arrival. A day or two ahead, we 
wire a definite date. If the particular inn 
happens to be full, the manager always 
arranges to have us accommodated at 
another near by. 

This mutual swapping of guests is 
standard practice among _hotelkeepers, 
hence it is unnecessary to make your- 
self a slave to the calendar, with your 
speedometer cracking the whip over 
your schedule. 


““THE CHICKENS WHO GO TO BED 
EARLIEST GET THE BEST ROOSTS.” 
-~Whenever we have no set destination, 
we start looking for a place to sleep before 


“i it even begins to get dark. In many of 
x the finest vacation regions good tourist- 
Lo we put-upperies are often a long way apart. 


And ever since we spent the night in a 
hovel on the east side of a village, only to 
discover the following morning that there 
was an elegant new motor court on the 
west side, we carefully explore both ends 
and the middle of towns in daylight be- 
fore deciding where to put up. 

When it’s hot, we’ve learned to suspect 
the phrase “Air Cooled,” which is likely 
to mean nothing but a runt-sized electric 
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Ask. Mr. Foster 


Friendly, Dependable Travel Service 
P in the Ask Mr. Foster information office in any 
of the cities listed below and consult the expert, 
friendly manager about your proposed trip or vacation. 
@ Detailed information will be given, tickets bought, reser- 
vations made, for resorts, hotels, trains, buses or planes, 
all quickly, cheerfully and without avy trouble or worry 
om your part. 








Usb Me. Foster Information Offices are Located in the Following Cities: 
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fan in one’s room, or a larger model in 
noisy operation in the corridor. 

With the exception of hotels, prices for 
tourist accommodations across the coun- 
try are inconsistent and widely varied. 
In general, private homes with rooms to 
rent charge the least, with motor courts 
and cabins coming next, and hotels 
averaging somewhat higher. 

Should you have trouble finding ac- 
commodations, try asking a gas-station 
attendant. In one otherwise charming 
town we came to in Iowa, the tourist 
cabins appeared to have been built for 
the covered-wagon trade, and the only 
hotel was flanked on one side by a re- 
frigerating plant, and on the other by a 
pandemoniac laundry. The man at the 





gas pump, who looked exactly like Wal- 
lace Beery, listened sympathetically, then 
called up his aunt and asked if she could 
put up a couple of “awful tired young 
folks who need a bath bad, but look real 
respectable.” She allowed as how she 
could, so we spent the night in a fine, 
quiet, high-ceilinged room, complete 
with beaded portiéres, a rubber plant, 
and a huge steel engraving of “my late 
husband, the doctor.” 


“IT CAN BE A LONG TIME 
BETWEEN PUMPS.” 


It’s hard for Easterners to get used to 
the fact that in the great open spaces, 
filling stations may be as much as fifty to 
one hundred miles apart. But after coast- 
ing into one service station in Nebraska on 
our final teaspoonful of gas, and making 
Jasper Park, Canada, only because the 
last three miles were downhill, we took 
good care not to let the gas gauge drop 
much below the halfway mark. 

We were also startled by the frequency 
with which our car rolled up the mileage 
entitling it to a fresh drink of oil and a 
thorough greasing, until it occurred to 
us to leave the car at a service station 
where the job could be done overnight. 
It is also smart to have the battery, water, 
oil, and tires checked each morning be- 
fore you start off. Actually this is the only 
time when tire inflation can be accurately 
measured, for once you get rolling, pres- 
sures vary with the heat of the day and 
the speed at which you travel. 


‘HOURLY SWAPPING AT THE WHEEL 
MAKES FOR CHEERFUL CHAUFFEURING.” 


We abandoned the system of “I'll 
drive fifty miles, then you drive fifty 
miles” as definitely unfair, when we found 





that one person’s stint might wind through 





» 


a series of small towns and last three 
hours, whereas the next stretch would 
be across open country and take half that 
time. Now we change about at the end 
of every hour, with none of this ““Oh, I’m 
not tired yet, I'll drive a while longer.” 
After all, the object of taking turns is to 
prevent fatigue. 

Experienced professional drivers showed 
us that the person who averages the most 
miles per day holds a steady speed of not 
over fifty miles an hour, no matter if the 
law allows him more. At higher speeds 
the driver wears himself out so quickly, 
and the car gulps up gas so furiously, 
that they both require frequent and pro- 
longed pauses for refreshment. The fellow 
who tools along at a reasonable rate will 
get farther, see more, and feel better 
come night, than the road-burner-upper 
who does most of his sightseeing in the 
rear-view mirror, in constant dread of 
pursuing traffic cops. 


“DON’T RUN OUT OF CASH 
IN NORTH RACCOON!”’ 


No one likes to carry around a lot of 
folding money, and travelers’ checks 
make it unnecessary to do so. But we re- 
gret to report that there are still hamlets 
where the natives have never heard of 
them. One night in Illinois, when we 


i tried to pay for our dinner, the pro- 
poe er prietor howled that he “didn’t cash no 
; checks for no travelers,” and loudly sum- 


moned the constable, who was all for 
locking us up. We managed to transfer the 
dispute to the home of the local banker, 
who convinced the officer the check was 
okay by cashing it himself. We were then 
escorted back to the restaurant to settle 
with the owner, who obviously thought 
the banker had gone batty. All of which 
taught us never to letourfundssink toolow. 

Another helpful idea is to use the credit 
cards issued by the oil companies, upon 
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written application plus suitable credit 
references. Better carry several of these 
cards, for your gas gauge may register 
“Push,” or you may need some emer- 
gency repairs or a new tire, in a locality 
where your favorite oil company doesn’t 
have a dealer. 





“11s A WISE MAN WHO 
UNDERSTANDS HIS OWN JACK.” 


Some jacks are trickier than a magi- 
cian’s silk hat, as we found out when we 
got a puncture one night during a ter- 
rific rainstorm on a particularly muddy 
uphill-road in Virginia. We had a fine 



















NEXT BEST THING 


WE found it impossible to describe 

the attractions of Tennessee in 
this advertisement. Tennessee has 
so many that one gets lost in super- 
latives when trying to tell about it. 
Imagine attempting to describe a 
state with a wide variety of scenic 
and historic interests that extend 
from the cypress-lined bayous of 
the Mississippi River on the west to 
the cloud-crowned Great Smoky 
Mountains on the east. And be- 
tween these two extremes the blue 
grass-covered hills and Tennessee 
Walking Horses; the picturesque 
Cumberlands and mountain people; 
highland handicraft and antique 
shops; quaint towns and villages 
and homespun philosophy; famous 
colleges and institutions; state and 
national parks and forests; civil war 
battlefields and historic shrines; 
rivers, brooks, and mountain 
streams; trout, bass, pike, and 
muskie fishing; inspiring waterfalls 
and cascades; myriad wild flowers 
and cotton fields; giant TVA dams 
and the Great Lakes of the South. 

We couldn't describe it in the 
advertisement so we did the next 
best thing—we have prepared for 
readers of HOLIDAY a beautifully 
illustrated book highlighting these 
attractions and have named it 
“Tennessee in Words and Pictures.” 
Your free copy is waiting and we 
believe you will like it. Write for 
your copy today. 





























IN WORDS AND PICTURES 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
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new jack, but hadn’t thought of trying it, 
an oversight we deeply regretted as we 
strove, by the rays of a flashlight aimed 
alternately at the wheel and the instruc- 
tion sheet, to figure out how to place lip 
A under flange B. So find out in advance 
exactly what todowhen deflation happens. 

And by the way, don’t put your tire 
chains away with your winter overcoat. 
They will be extremely useful if you hap- 
pen to slip off a wet dirt road, or get into 
deep sand. 

If you still retain that book of operating 
instructions which came with your car, 
take time to read it over, and then tuck 
it into the dashboard compartment. It 
may help you, or some wayside mechanic, 
to recognize and deal with any mechan- 
ical difficulty which might develop on 
the trip despite all your precautions. 


**a SNACK IN THE CAR 
IS WORTH TWO FARTHER ON.” 


On long drives we sometimes noticed 
ourselves getting unaccountably grumpy, 
which we finally traced to the fact we 
were hungry or thirsty and didn’t realize it. 
As this need for food and drink came on at 
some of the most unreasonable and in- 
convenient times, the answer was to 
keep provisions in the car for periodic 
nibbling. A package of unsweetened 
crackers, a roll’ of hard candy, and a 
vacuum bottle of water are all we need 
to keep happy, but you might prefer 
something more substantial, such as sand- 
wiches and milk. 

When you are ready to stop for a meal, 
but don’t know of a good place, watch 
for one having a lot of trucks parked 
outside it. The drivers know where to 
eat heartily and cheaply. 


““$OME GALS WEARING PANTS 
GET LOOKED AT ASKANCE.” 


A Yellowstone ranger, cringing at the 
sight of a covey of females arrayed in 
blue jeans, beruffled blouses, open-toed 
shoes,¢and turbans, remarked cynically 
that he could always pick out the di- 
vorcees from the other Eastern tourists 
because they’d lived in Nevada long 
enough to wear cowboy boots and som- 
breros with Western pants. Such outfits 
are appropriate and attractive anywhere 
west of the Missouri. Flannel or gabardine 
slacks, and frontier trousers—or “‘Pendle- 
tons,” as they are called—worn with ox- 
fords or moccasins and a broad-brimmed 
hat, also make good-looking and practi- 
cal traveling costumes. Tailored shirts 
and plain slip-over sweaters make the 
best topping for any kind of costume. 
A woman who prefers to -travel in 


dresses and high-heeled shoes wil] , 
wise to keep an old pair of flat-heely 
brogans in the car, for use when gp 
wants to get out and walk about. Tray 
have a way of developing p.itches g 
sand, pebbles, or underbrush w) ich make 
fancy footwear painfully uncoi ifortahk 


‘“ANIMALS THINK 
THEY OWN THE ROAD!’ 


The fact is, of course, that the sizable 
ones do, and they know it. Westen 
horses think it’s fun to gang up and gallop 
down the road ahead of you, and yo 
can blow your horn off without deflect. 
ing them. Cows are given to Standing 
placidly in the middle of the highway, 
staring at you until you practically but 
them out of the way; while at night they 
have a deplorable custom of lying down 
on the road to sleep, because the pave. 
ment stays warmer than the surrounding 
range. Panicky sheep break loose from 
the flock and dart in front of your wheels, 
As for wild animals—they have never 
learned to look both ways before cros. 
ing the road, and will leap out of the 
bushes with suicidal impetuosity. So itis 
essential to be on the alert in all regions 
frequented by large but heedless critters. 


“STITCHES IN TIME CAN BE 
TAKEN IN A BIG WAY.” 


In going from the east to the west 
coast, you pass through four time zones 
and gain a total of three hours. Instead 
of adjusting our watches each time we 
cross into a new zone, we wait until we 
get as far west as we’re going, and then set 
them back the whole amount all at once. 
This way we get earlier and earlier starts, 
with no effort on our part. When driving 
from west to east, we convert our watches 
to Eastern Time before ieaving, thus short- 
changing our first night’s sleep, but again 
securing extra daylight driving hours. 

This stunt involves a certain amount 
of mealtime adjustment to prevent show- 
ing up for dinner at seven o'clock our 
time, only to find it is eight by the clock 
in the hotel lobby and the dining room 
is closed, or walking into a restaurant for 
lunch at what is noon to us, only to dis- 
cover it is 9 A.M. to the waitresses serving 
breakfast. But you soon get used to these 
quaint local customs. 

And there’s one other thing that you 
can do to make your future trips more 
pleasant. Why don’t you keep a notebook? 
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BEFORE A MOTOR COURT can pass muster 
with United Motor Courts it must “pass 
inspection” on many counts. And do you 
know what tops the list? Cleanliness. And 
that means: clean all the way through! 

To you, Mr. and Mrs. Motorist, the 
UMC Shield thus becomes more than a 
shield of shelter: an assurance that here 
isa place where you can spend the night 
in comfort. It becomes a pledge of clean- 
liness; a badge of good housekeeping; a 
guarantee of good environment. 

Thanks to pioneer work by this national 


Cooperative association, two things have 





happened: more and more discerning 
Americans have acquired the motor court 
habit...and more and more travel-wise 
Americans pick “United” when they pick 
a motor court. 

That’s why we say: to be sure of ac- 


commodations modern, safe, comfortable 











































































and clean, stop and stay wherever the 
UMC Shield greets you on your way. 

You will like our genuine hospitality 
and our whole-hearted courtesy. What’s 
more, you will like the casual quality that 
makes you feel “at home” and at ease the 
moment you register. 


| ecataaateent cn eS: ae 


FREE—NATIONAL MOTOR TRAVEL GUIDE 


—an authentic handbook that tells you how to go, 
what to see, where to stop, Coast-to-Coast. This 
coupon brings it free. [x2] 














Name 

Address 

City State Dae 
a MAIL TO UNITED MOTOR COURTS, P.O. BOX 1231, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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BY CONSTANCE VACHON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALFRED A. DE LARDI 
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steeping lamb steaks in migt an hour before 
cooking. Bill Rhode, author,does a stuffed 
melon by filling halves of honeydew with French- 
vanilla ice cream and covering it with meringue, 
and browning quickly. Hissecret lies in knowing 
when to add the sugar to the egg whites. 

Rube Goldberg fashions a “hash Palooza,” 
which is corned beef smothered in sauce that 
is simply a mixture of mustard and catsup. 

Rube says to determine amounts 
you need his “sauce taster,” 
which is a complicated gadget 
that igcludes a canary bird, a minia- 
ture escalator, two three-way egg beaters and a | 
Tyrolean potato masher. 

He did confide that his latest invention is 
called ‘“‘How to Get Rid of an Olive Pit ata 
Formal Dinner Party.” It goes like this: 


* 













(1) Have two midgets playing pool next to the dining 

table. (2) Guest tosses olive pit over right shoulder onto 

pool table. (3) Midget shoots pit into pocket with false 

bottom. (4) Pit releases spring that opens pocket and 

drops pit into (5) wire basket that is conveyed by minia- 

ture cables (6) for a four-hour ride throughout the house, 
> ; 
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. Ben Butler and Hildegarde—and dishes 





birthday. Lewis Stone, movie yachtsman, 
may also claim membership. He likes to 
sail to Catalina Island to hunt wild pigs 
which he cooks over hickory wood in 
outdoor ovens. Warren William is fond 
of fiddling in the old-fashioned French 
kitchen of his Normandy house at Encino. 
And Leo Carrillo fetes Earl Warren, gov- 
enor of California, every summer with a 
family fiesta in his Santa Monica Canyon 
home where he turns time back to the 
days of the dons by putting baby lamb 
on a spit at four o’clock in the morning 
and cooking it by slow-turning process 
until midafternoon when he serves it. 

Dizzy Dean represents the Society in 
the baseball world. He takes the old No. 
lon the Hit Parade—the hamburger— 
and gives it an interesting new face by 
cooking it in cream and smothering it in 
onions that have first been soaked in 
milk. 

Ben Grauer, radio-announcer member, 
who has told millions of listeners about 
the charms of soups, is an expert at 
inventing potpourris of soup blends. 
He says, “Take one can of tomato 
soup, combine with one can of pea 
soup and heat and resist until time to 
eat.” 

It goes without saying that the Society 
ha more recipes in its files than Fanny 
Farmer’s cook book. 

Jean Hersholt and Lauritz Melchior 
contributed Danish recipes as applica- 
tions for their membership in the Society. 
Highlighting “Chowder Copenhagen,” 
they tell you to brown 2 onions and sev- 
eral slices of bacon, add 4 diced potatoes, 
4 can of soft clams, and add a can of 
consommé. Then season with 3 cloves, 4% 
teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon of black pep- 


per and some bay leaves. Cook and 
serve, 

Melchio: trains for his role in Tristan on 
‘“paragus pudding A la Denmark and 
Danish pancakes stuffed with strawberry 
- blackberry jam—that is, when he 
ston a diet. 

The Society doesn’t confine its recipes 
to New York alone. Before the war, Ben 
Butler took several members on a tour 
of thirteen cities in a show which appeared 
4% Fun in the Kitchen, Kitchen Comedy 
and But! 


rs Pantry. He was accom- 


panied by such personalities as Rube 
Goldberg, Tony Sarg and James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, who drew an attendance 
of 10,000 at the Municipal Auditorium in 
St. Louis to establish a record, with 40 
per cent of the audience men. It was a 
great program, with the celebrities mak- 
ing their menu masterpieces on the stage 
while they ad-libbed with running com- 
ment comedy. Many clamored tosee Tony 
Sarg’s famous Chef’s Salad, composed of 
peas, beans, lettuce, water cress, curly en- 
dive, romaine, chicory, and so forth, ar- 
ranged in rows and garnished with long 
sliced frankfurters. It was a work of art, 
and drew many oh’s and ah’s before Mr. 
Sarg tossed it up with horse-radish 
dressing. 

Meanwhile, the establishment of chap- 
ters of the Society of Amateur Chefs 
throughout the United States goes on. 
Civic officials, physicians, merchants, at- 
torneys and newspaper and advertising 
men are being encouraged to join. 
Larger cities may have as many as twenty 
chapters while small towns will boast but 
one or two. Hotels and restaurants are 
ideal places for meetings, when members 
do not wish to use their own houses, and 
utility companies will also co-operate, as 
most of their model kitchens will provide 
an ideal setting for the male culinary 
artists. 

The trend of increasing interest by men 
in cooking during the past years may be 
traced to their gadget consciousness, 
which has been inspired through the de- 
velopment of outdoor-cookery equipment 
and the popularity of grills. 

The Army and Navy have also added 
impetus to interest in food. The day of 
burned toast and leathered meat is gone. 
Men returned from the fronts have their 
own ideas on cooking. As a part of every 
man’s training, KP was included. The 
men were well fed—and besides, the 
kitchen was warm: Alphabet rations kept 
many a soldier in combat zones from 
starving and he learned the value of bal- 
anced diets, and vitamins. Also, more 
than 200,000 servicemen attended the 
armed forces’ cooks’ and bakers’ school 
during the war. If the women won’t cook 
to please them now they are home, they 
are going to do it themselves—so they say. 
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The wailing banshees in the basement 
lasted all winter, and the hot glue 
got all over--well, brother . . . 


CARTOONS BY BURMA BURRIS 


RIGHT HERE LET ME Clear up a misunder- 
standing. It is not one of my hobbies to 
tie trout flies or salmon flies or bass flies 
or bluegill flies or any fishing flies what- 
soever. Sure, I collect feathers—and 
some of them I won’t sell for a dollar— 
and I have a nifty collection of rare fur 
for body dubbing, and some fiat silver 
wire, and a few fine-wire trout hooks 
from size 18 to 10. And I have what is 
Unquestionably the best fly-tying vise 
‘ver made, because I made it myself. 
But I am not, never was, and do not ever 
Propose to be a practitioner of the low 
hobby of fiy-tying. 

Mine is a kindred but more ennobling 
bby. 1 maintain this extensive collec- 
Gon of fiy-tying materials and let my 
friends tic the flies. I deem it the act of 
4 gentleman to make my friends feel 
completely at home, no matter how 
Meonvenient the hour of the calling, 
and if I get all my trout flies at very 
much less than wholesale cost while be- 
img a gentleman about it, who, pray, 

the right to point the finger of scorn? 
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THE DEMON HOBBY! 


BY RAY MILLHOLLAND 


All would be well, and my domestic 
life would be as serene as the next man’s, 
if my indulgence in hobbies—and the 
abetting of others in theirs—ended with 
trout flies. But I have been informed re- 
peatedly, by competent Authority, that 
I have more hobbies than a trangport 
plane has rivets. 

In vain I protest that the Authority 
is grossly exaggerating, for many; of my 
hobbies are quite temporary in nature, | 
and she keeps them on the books as active | 
accounts long after I have abandoned | 
them entirely. In evidence I citethe case 
of trout-rod building. i 

Behind the outlandish disguise of every 
true trout fisherman is a heart that beats. 
with longing for the Perfect Fly Rod. It. 
is a long rod, with not too much\recoil 
in the tip . . . it is a short rod, with 
plenty of fire . . . a medium-lengthyrod, 
with the action running right into ‘the 
cork grip of the butt. Naturally, no com- 
mercial trout-rod builder can afford the 
luxury of building the Perrect Fiy Rop, 
and he is scarcely polite when he declines 
to listen to some wild-eyed fisherman! 
with gyrating hands. The pref 
can only go so far in humoring this ultra-) 
eccentric clientele given to demanding a} 


i 
} 


completely new set of specifications for 
each rod produced. 

Now among my friends there are elec- 
trical engineers, doctors, lawyers, expert 
machinists, metallurgists, civil and un- 
civil engineers—depending on fishing 
luck, presumably. At any rate, such a 
galaxy of talent and skill that, together, 
they could make over the face of the 
earth. Some winters ago, a crisis ap- 
peared in our collective lives. It was the 
simultaneous realization that as men and 


ancestors of the rising generation we 


were getting no younger, and that unless 
something was done we would vanish as 
the poor redskin from the memory of 
man without having left as a heritage the 
Perfect Fly Rod. 

Such was the blinding clarity of our 
mutual realization that we immediately 
set up, as a joint enterprise, a research 
laboratory dedicated to the production 
of the Perfect Fly Rod. For the scene of 
operations, I was first to suggest my 
across-the-street friend’s basement. There 
was nothing sly in my motive, for my fly- 
tying collection left no more space avail- 
able unless I turned the family out into 
tepees in the back yard. And winter was 
approaching. 

With so much engineering and me- 
chanical skill available, it naturally was 
unthinkable to start any operation with 
crude hand tools that could be done 
faster and more accurately with power- 
driven machinery. But there was posi- 
tively no commercial machinery re- 
motely fitting our needs, which involved 
the esoteric business of forming split- 
bamboo strips. Our logic was inevitable; 
we would build the machinery. 

Now working in bamboo requires vari- 
ous types of whirling knives and cutters 
of extreme keenness. Not only that, but 
six tiny, equal-sided triangular strips 
compose each rod section, and some of 
the slivers of bamboo are no larger than 
a toothpick on one end, so these whirling 
knives must revolve at high speed. 

By removing the motor from the resi- 
dent member’s wife’s vacuum cleaner, 
and replacing the suction fan with a 
small woodworking cutter, we discov- 
ered to our extreme satisfaction that 
the speed of the cutter was just right 
to plane off the edges of our rough 
bamboo strips. The only objectionable 
feature was the unearthly noise the 
motor made when running idle, also 
when a strip of bamboo was fed against 
the revolving cutter. 

Obviously one high-speed motor- 
driven cutter was not enough. We needed 
three. So we removed—temporarily, as 
we gave our solemn oaths to the object- 
ing housewives directly concerned—the 
motors from three more perfectly good 
vacuum cleaners and installed them in the 
Perfect Fly Rod research laboratory. The 
fourth motor was expropriated as a spare. 

With the machinery in working order 
and the necessary forms constructed for 
holding the bamboo slivers while being 
shaped to micrometer-measured size, the 
conclave of the wailing banshees in my 
neighbor’s basement went on, night after 
night, continuously, into the small hours 
of the morning. It began in October and 
continued on through fall and winter. 
Then, at last, came the great event of 
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gluing together these tiny triangular 
strips of exquisitely shaped bamboo 
slivers into six-sided rod sections, like 
those one sees so casually displayed in a 
sporting-goods store. 

Hot glue is an insidious thing. It turns 
cold and stiff in an amazingly short time, 
after being applied to six limber and very 
hard-to-control slivers of bamboo. Hot 
glue will not spread wherfe it is supposed 
to spread—that much we found out dur- 
ing the first six consecutive nights we 
tried. Hot glue gets all over the place. 

One did not dare sit on a chair for the 
purpose of drawing renewed determina- 
tion and inspiration from a tall glass, 
without running the almost certain risk 
of arising and having the chair arise too. 
One of the small fry—allowed on state 
occasions to sit quietly for an hour before 
bedtime to watch great scientific marvels 
become contemporary history—sat too 
long. It was found more expedient to 
remove the innocent one’s little body, 
stark naked from its garments, rather 
than spend the rest of the night picking 
them off the chair one thread at a time. 
The operation was successful; but the 
patient is distinctly allergic to the sight, 
smell, or even discussion of hot glue. 

In the service of pure science, only the 
final goal is to be considered. We have no 
records of the number of man-hours each 
of us gave to building each one his Per- 
fect Fly Rod. Mine was ready for May 
first opening day—the culmination of 
five hours per evening, five days per 
week, since the previous October. The 
like of it the world had never seen—a 
tiny, two-piece dream of a fly rod, weigh- 
ing less than two ounces and capable of 
casting forty feet of line, easily. My 
actual cash outlay was less than three 
dollars for snake guides, wrapping silk, 
and six large corks which composed the 
grip. It was, however, necessary to pro- 
vide the Authority with a brand-new 
vacuum cleaner, to replace the one de- 
prived of its motor. But that sixty or 
sixty-five dollars would have been spent 
foolishly, otherwise, or so I told the 
Authority. 

Consider how little incidents—insignif- 
icant in themselves—are the seed of 
greater events. During the construction 
of the rod-building machinery, 
electrical-engineer 


our 
colleague broke a 
small drill-press vise—original cost one 
dollar. It was tossed aside and the work 
continued. Later—three long years, in 
fact—after the Perfect Fly Rod research 
laboratory had been dismantled, my 
friend the engineer brought the broken 
vise to my home—time, approximately 
10:30 p.m.—to consult with me on welding 
it whole again. 

Without hesitation, I suggested that 
the best way would be the electric-arc 
method. My friend received the sugges- 
tion with his usual vigorous enthusiasm. 
Right: WE would weld it by the arc 
method. The first step, of course, was to 
construct our own arc-welding apparatus. 
Did I have any transformers kicking 
around in my basement? I had not. 
Very well, then, did I have any technical 
books on the subject which a man could 
skim through while amusing himself? 

I referred my caller to the six-decker 
technical bookcase out in the hall. He 











rummaged through it and came back in 
a few minutes with several books, then 
stretched himself out on my couch and 
turned on the reading lamp. 

Sometime around midnight, I went 
down to the kitchen and heated the 
coffee. But my friend refused to with- 
draw his nose from my book on welding, 
and let his cup grow stone cold. Then, 
suddenly, he closed the book with a snap, 
got up and went home. That was at 1:00 
A.M. He left the little broken drill-press 
vise on the reading table beside the couch. 
It would still be lying there, on top of a 
black squirrel-tail and a flat stone and 
a bent nail and several notebooks, had 
he not reappeared the following night, at 
10:00 p.m. just as I was tucking a finished 
manuscript into a mailing envelope. 

His arrival was announced when he 
let fall to the floor a double armful of 
electrical gear. Next came my son, in 
the role of gun bearer, and he too de- 
posited—though with less racket—more 
electrical gear on the floor of my room. 
Then they both made a brisk, theatrical 
exit in absolute silence, only to return 
with several metering instruments and 
enough insulated wire to weave a junior- 
size whale net. 

**T have found out from the book,” an- 
nounced my electrically touched friend, 
“the basic requirements for a transformer- 
type arc-welding machine. Where’s my 
broken vise?” 

What my friends do is pretty much 
their own affair, so long as they leave a 
roof over my head or do not unduly en- 
danger the lives of my dear ones. I 
watched while pieces of wire were ex- 
pertly connected to this and that wire 
pigtail. Then, as a final touch, one very 
thick piece of wire was attached to the 
broken vise and another of zimilar dimen- 
sions was connected to a large spike, 
firmly grasped by my friend with insu- 
lated lineman’s pliers. 

“Plug the lamp cord into the socket,” 
he commanded my son. And while this 
was being done, he paused to give me a 
short lecture ‘on theory. The main idea 
was that, with the transformer energized 
by the electricity in my house lighting 
circuit, all he had to do to commence the 
welding was to touch the large spike to 
the broken drill-press vise.. There would 
be, he explained, a brilliant flash, some- 
thing like a bolt of lightning; but I was to 
think nothing of it. It would merely be 
the spike starting to melt. As the emana- 
tions of man-made lightning continued, 
the metal from the spike would be de- 
posited in the fracture. In no time at all, 
I was confidently assured, the drill-press 
vise would be repaired. 

With that, he touched the charged 
spike to the vise. There was a very dis- 
appointing flash, that was followed in- 
stantly by total darkness. All the lights 
in the house went out. Fresh fuses were 
placed in the switch box downstairs and 
the experiment repeated. By 11:00 p.m., 
I had used up all my spare fuses, and 
my friend went home in the dark. And 
I went to bed in the dark. But he was 
back cgain early the next evening, at 
7:00 p.m., this time vowing he would 
produce a welding arc before he went 
away again. He also brought along two 
dozen spare fuses . . . which he used 
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entirely, and left me in the dark 
in, around midnight, with the broken 
vise still unwelded. 

A diplomatic démarche was handed 
me the following morning at the break- 
fast table: That whale’s net of electric 
wiring, meters, transformers, andartificial- 
lightning causers in my room either would 
be transferred to the basement—which 


up 


puted domain—or would be given to the 
first trash man to come by. ‘ 

At a conservative estimate, the elec- 
trical material under interdict repre- 
sented an investment of approximately 
$1500, if it could be replaced at all. So 
I spent the entire day moving the appa- 
ratus to the basement. The only thing I 
forgot was the little one-dollar broken 
drill-press vise. It lay in a dark corner, 
where it had been flung as the most effec- 
tive means of breaking a short circuit. 

These arc-welding experiments began 
in the month of January. They continued 
on through the month of May, with 
regular nightly sessions that began at 
7:00 p.m., promptly, and continued until 
midnight and after. But we were making 
progress. By using a separate fuse box 
we were able to avoid creating total 
blackouts above stairs. But we always 
kept two candles burning in the base- 
ment and several flashlights handy. 
Eventually we reached a point in our 
investigations where the basement lights 
burned at least 50 per cent of the time. 

The entire neighborhood was begin- 
ning to suspect something sinister in my 
basement; for, nightly, there would be 
brief emanations of brilliant violet light. 
That was when the arc welder, which we 
had finally managed to construct, was 
in operation. Then, suddenly, the fuses 
would blow, and the dim, romantic glow 
of soft candlelight would take its place. 

One night two policemen from a radio 
prowl car beat lustily on the front door, 
to demand didn’t I know burglars were 
in my basement, and what was I going 
todo about it? We ushered the bluecoats 
downstairs and showed them how the 
welder worked. They went back to the 
§ prowl car and brought in a broken jack, 
which we proceeded to weld up better 
than new. And, once, an habitual curtain- 
twitching neighbor took it on herself to 
turn in a fire alarm, but by the time the 
fire apparatus arrived, my friend and I 
had shut off the welder and were solder- 
ing on a new connection, so the brilliant 
light had stopped. 

All during these electrical experiments 
at arc welding, my friend and I contin- 
ued to treat them as an inexpensive way 
of having a little innocent fun. By late 


summer we had developed a he-man-# 
sized electrical welder which one could &: 


plug into a baseboard outlet, like the 
Authority does her electric iron, and weld 
battleships if need be. We were inno 
cently gratified until one evening a col 
lege professor of science dropped in for 
* casual visit. We set up all our special 


electrical metering apparatus, to show /‘ 


it. 


NC. 
k 18 


off the intriguing electrical effects we 
could produce at will. 

The effect of the demonstration on th 
professor came very close to being fata 
He stared in shocked amazement. The 
he insisted that we allow him to remov: 









I shared with the family dog as | the measuring instruments and recon- 

























nect them to the welder himself. He did 
that, and still saw things happen to those 
meters which every proper treatise on 
electricity frowns upon as an electrical 
sin. Yet here we were welding heavy 
slabs of steel with it—and down in the 
basement of a residence, at that. 

After filling three large sheets of scratch 
paper on both sides with calculations and 
vector diagrams, the professor said 
crisply, “Gentlemen, if I were you I’d 













= 


wiace this development in the hands of a 


=: patent attorney, first thing tomorrow 
morning.” 

Up to that moment, mind you, we had 
spent exactly $16.68 cash, for some odd 
lengths of copper wire to wind our special 
type of welding transformer, plus perhaps 
a dollar extra a month on the light bill. 
Our hobby, in other words, had not been 
extravagantly expensive. Besides, we’d 
had eight months’ fun. 

Then we had to go and spoil it all by 
taking the professor’s advice and lugging 
our diagrams and performance tables 
down to a patent attorney. In the course 
of time, we made additional visits. Each 
time, we wrote modest but still substan- 
tial checks to cover the cost of a thorough 
Patent Office search; and, after finding 
that no other inventor, apparently, had 
thought of constructing an arc welder 
upon our principle, there were additional 
checks for preparing patent applications, 
or drawings and filing fees. 

It wasn’t the money, exactly, but, 
mehow, the zest had gone out of our 
hobby. We had become inventors—secre- 






tive—mistrusting even our closest friends. 
Now we locked the basement door lest 
jomeone spy on our secret and sneak off 
to enrich himself by manufacturing it. 
The mills of the Patent Office grind 
lowly. Our application has been filed 
for more than a year now. We never fire 
up the welder merely for the fun of mak- 
ing our friends gasp. No, we must wait 
for the patent to be issued before we can 
reak out the ice cubes and club soda and 
nvite our old hobby-loving, rod-building, 
rout-fishing cronies down into the base- 
ent again. 
Someday, when the patents are issued 
nd the thing can be turned over to the 
nufacturer, my friend and I will sign 
he blasted contract, throw the advance 
sgoyalty payment in the bank and call up 
1 our old friends—if we have any left. 
en there will be joy and laughter and 
maraderie again . . . and in the mid- 
Wile of it all, somebody will set down his 
‘lass and say, “I’ve got an idea. Why 
Midon’t we 
Only this time, I shall make very sure 
is a thoroughly impractical hobby, out 
which a man can’t possibly make adime. 
herwise—shun, oh, shun the demon 
bby; it will cost you all your friends! 
ome to think of it, we never did weld 
t broken, one-dollar drill-press vise. 
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Smooth 


Smooth casting and smooth 
reeling! That's the new Rain- 
Beau Nyline, the most perfect fly 
line ever built. Made of Dupont 
Nylon, its extra flexibility and 
fine tapers give it casting quali- 
ties superior to any line you've 
ever known. 

Nyline comes with double 
taper, tear-drop taper or level, 
beautifully oil finished in amber 
or mahogany with a waterproof, 
easily dressed, non-peeling sur- 
face that stands unusual abuse. 
Fill your reel with Nyline and 
see how much easier accurate 
casting can be. 

Ask your dealer about other 
Rain-Beau Lines of nylon, silk, 
linen, cotton and bronze. There 
is one for every fishing purpose, 
priced to fit your purse. 


THEY HAVE WHAT IT TAKES..! 


— that’s why fishermen prefer 


LINEN COTTON NYLON SILK BRONZE 


Every Rain-Beau Nyline is put up on the 
unique crystal-clear plastic Rain-Beau coiler 
that makes drying and rewinding a cinch 


RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO., CANTON, MASS., Division of INTERNATIONAL Braid Co., Provioence,R. I. 
99 
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THE SHOE OF TOMORROW 


bllen Edmonds 





ue 


April 

Offers Gay 
Spring Fetes 
and Sports 


April 


Almanac 
MONTH OF FLOWERS 


and showers and 
All Fools’ Day 
pranks, April offers a predominance of 
musical events, with spectacular Easter 
Sunrise services in almost every major 
city, and statewide festivals of folk and 
classical music. , 

Circuses are opening, to the delight of 
little boys and girls, and the sports world 
is getting into full spring swing, with 
everything from golf tournaments to rat- 
tlesnake hunts. Winter sports competi- 
tions are still in progress in California and 
Nevada, but the emphasis is on golf, rac- 
ing and track meets. 

Flower shows will occur within easy 
traveling distance of most garden en- 
thusiasts, and Nature’s own showing of 
apple blossoms, redbud, dogwood and 
bluebonnets will attract motorists and 
hikers to the nation’s highways and coun- 
try lanes. The blossoming of the Joshua 
trees at the Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment at Twentynine Palms, California, is 
a noteworthy botanical phenomenon ex- 
pected in April. 





@ marks actual events as opposed to 
anniversaries and holidays. Those events 
which are variable because of weather 
are marked with an asterisk (*). 


EAST and Northward 


APR. 1 Lobster season opens in R. I. 
1-30* Blossoming of the famous 
cherry trees, Washington, D. C. 
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“U-TURN” 
FLEXIBILITY 
Perfect Support 
Without Confinement 


The shoe of tomorrow ...the shoe with a future! As flexible as your own 
foot because of its exclusive Osteo-path-ik Nailess Construction! As 
smart as can be because it is styled by leading designers! 


Shown, The Skos at $10.00 ($10.50 West of Rockies). See Allen Edmonds dealer or order 
direct. Send for booklet, ‘‘The Shoe of Tomorrow," Dept. HA. 








LEN EDMONDS «© BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 





140,000 azaleas and many rap 
flowers will bloom in April a 
Airlie, near Wilmington, Dg 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum ay 
Bailey Circus opens at Madigy, 
Square Garden, N. Y. C. 

@ 1-may 31 Staten Island (N. Y. ¢ 
Institute of Arts and Sciences 
art exhibit. 

2 U.S. Mint established 1792 

Philadelphia. 

National Exhibition, 

Advertising and Editorial Ap, 

oe mot 

Eastern States Bowling Tourm. 

ment, Paterson, N. J. 

3 Born 1783, Washington Irving 

first internationally recognized 

American writer. 

Born in Boston, Edward 

Everett Hale, 1822. He wasa 

great author and humanitarian, 

Geauga County Maple 

Festival, Chardon, O. 


@ 2-20 


@ 2-22 


w& 


ca 5 Intercollegiate Dramatics 
Festival, Philadelphia. 
@ 6-25 Race Meet, Jamaica Track, 


Long Island, N. Y. 

7 1927, first successful demon- 
stration of television, between 
Washington and New York. 
New England Antiques 
Exposition, Boston. 
Festival of American Music 
and American Composers 
Concerts, Rochester, N. Y. 
9 Born 1865, Charles P. Stein- 
metz, noted physicist. 
Paul Robeson, noted Negro 
baritone, born 1898, in 
Princeton, N. J. 
Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State Flower 
Arrangement Program, N. Y.C. 
10 Born 1847, Joseph Pulitzer, 
New York journalist. 
Charles Evans Hughes, “the 
great dissenter,” born 1862. 
12 Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 

thirty-first president of the 

United States, died at Warm 

Springs, Ga., 1945. 


@ 8-11 


@ 8-13 


No} 


gw 9-10 


1 


— 


1 Flower Show, New York Cit 

2 Cherry Blossoms, Washington, D.C 
3 Girl Scout Garden Tours, Pasadena, Calif 
4 Play Day, White Sands, N. M 

5 Calexico Cavalcade, Calexico, Calif 

6 Folk Festival in Lincoln, Neb 

7 Easter Sunrise Servt 

8 Derby Preliminaries, Lexington, hy 
9 Mule Day, Columbia, Tent 

10 Circus opens in Neu York G 

11 Golf tournament in Pinehurst, \.‘ 
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g 15-27 Race Meet, Havre de 


Grace, Md. 


15-30* Thousands of acres of peach 


and apple trees due to bloom in 
Southern New Jersey. 

Born 1837, John Pierpont 
Morgan. 

Died 1790, Benjamin Franklin, 
statesman, patriot and 
philosopher. 

Patriots’ Day in Massachusetts 
commemorating battles of 
Lexington and Concord. 
Barnes Brothers Circus opens in 
Chicago. 

Easter Sunrise services in all 
major Eastern cities. 

The Paas Festival of the Saint 
Nicholas Society of New York 
perpetuates the ancient egg- 
breaking competitions of this 
old Dutch holiday. 

New England Hotel Exposition, 
Boston. 

Anniversary of first public 
showing of a motion picture in 
1896 at the Koster and Bial 


1-21 Fishing Tournament, “open to 


the world,” Miami, Fla. 

Tin Whistles Golf Club Senior 
Tournament, Pinehurst, N. C. 
Elkins Trophy Women’s Golf 
Match, Pinehurst, N. C. 

Born 1856, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Negro educator. 

Ponce de Leon landed in 
Florida, 1513. 

Dogwood Festival, Atlanta. 
Keeneland Races, Derby 
preliminary, Lexington, Ky. 
Born 1777, Henry Clay, 

the great Pacificator, 

author of the Compromise 

of 1850 and the famous 
statement, “I’d rather 

be right than president.” 
Halifax Day, state holiday in 
North Carolina. The Halifax 
Resolves, 1776, constituted the 
first official actio. by any 
colonial legislation, for 
absolute separation from 
Great Britain, and for 
national independence. 


Music Hall in N. Y. C. @ 12-13 Kentucky Mountain Folk and 
24 First American newspaper, Music Festival, Berea, Ky. 
The Boston News-Letter, 1704. 13 Born 1743, Thomas Jefferson. 
@ 26 Pennsylvania Deitsch m@ 13-14 Spring Horse Show, Pinehurst. 
Fersommling (get-together), @ 15-19 North-South Women’s Golf 
Berks County, Pa. Championships, Pinehurst. 
8 26-30 National Printcraft Bowling 19 State-wide celebration of 
Association meeting, Detroit. Arbor Day in West Virginia. 
27 Born 1822, Ulysses S. Grant. 21 Easter Sunrise ceremonies at 
6 27-may 21 “Products of Tomorrow” Asheville, N. C., and Wheeling, 
industrial exposition, Chicago. W. Va. Moravian Easter 
@ 28 Ukrainian folk dances and service, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
games in New Britain, Conn. Pilgrimage to the shrine of 
& 28 Mt. Mansfield Sugar Slalom, Nuestra Senora de la Leche, 


Stowe, Vt. St. Augustine, Fla. 

§ 28-may 2 Annual Meeting, 26 Confederate Memorial Day. 
American Ceramic Society, 30 Louisiana purchased from 
Buffalo, N. Y. France, 1803. 

30 1789, George Washington @ 30 Anniversary of Louisiana’s 


inaugurated as first President 
of the United States. 


entry into the Union, 1812. 


NORTH and Westward 

APR. 1 All Fools’ Day, when little boys 
delightedly indulge in 
pranks and practical jokes. 


SOUTH and Eastward 


Barr. 1 Mule Day celebration in 
Columbia, Tenn. 





HOLIDAY’S CHOICE 


outstanding events in April throughout the United States 
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On your Santa Fe trips 


























“ALONG YOUR WAY” is a guidebook of the 
entire Santa Fe. It is packed with interesting facts, 
photographs and information about states, cities, 1 }} 
towns and historic points on the Santa Fe lines. 11) 
















You will read about such world-famous scenic 
spots as the Grand Canyon and Carlsbad Cav- 
erns, and also about the missions, guest ranches, 
“cow towns,” resorts, mountain peaks, Indian 
pueblos, pre-Columbian ruins and other travel 
objectives in the Southwest. 


If your trip takes you through or to California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa or Illinois, you’ll 
find “Along Your Way” an important, helpful 
traveling companion. H 


For your copy of this booklet just fill out and 
send in the coupon below. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 


Mr. T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1753 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send your “Along Your Way” booklet. 







Name 


Santa Fe 


SD 





Street. 
City and State 











no.1 on Your 


RUB RLITE 


THE WATER PROOF DAMAGE PROOF FLASHLIGH 


This famous flashlight proved itself on 
the battle-boats and battle-fronts of the 
world. Now America-at-work -and-at- 
play can have it again! There are flash- 
lights and flashlights but nothing quite 
like RUB-R-LITE. Here’s why: 

You can drop it, kick it, throw it; but 
you can’t break it. You can use it in rain 
mud, snow; and you'll always get the 
light you need. Switch never fails. And 
so simply-put-together you can replace 


batteries or bulb in just a few seconds. 


Say RUB-R-LITE to your dealer and see! 


Made by Lennan Lights, Inc., Burbank, California 


1-31 Thousands of tulips, narcissuses 
and hyacinths may be seen in 
full bloom at the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulb 
Farms, Bellingham, Wash. 

6 Army Day and anniversary 
of the establishment of the 
Mormon Church. 

@ 6-8 Alta Cup Ski Race, Alta, Utah, 
near Salt Lake City. 

@ 14 Pan-American Day observed 
with public ceremonies in 
schools and many cities. 

14-20 Iowa History Week, state-wide. 

@ 20 Folk Festival and square dance, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

@ 21 Spectacular Easter Sunrise 
services at the Garden of the 
Gods near Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

22 Arbor Day, official holiday in 
Nebraska. 

@ 23-30*Apple Blossom Festival, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

a 26-27 Drake Relays, intercollegiate 
track event, Des Moines, Ia. 


WEST and Southward 


APR. 1-7 Platt National Park Redbud 
Pilgrimage, Sulphur, Okla. 
Seven hundred acres of 
apricots bloom in 
San Jacinto Valley, Calif. 
— 3 Commemoration of the first 
Pony Express ride, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
@ 4-5 Horse Show and Hunter Trials, 
Palm Springs Field Club, Calif. 
5-6, 12-13 Girl Scout Garden Tours, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
6 Texas Relays, intercollegiate 
track meet, Austin, Tex. 
7* Rattlesnake Roundup, 
Okeene, Okla. 
Allied Artists Exhibit, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Calexico Cavalcade, costumed 
border festival, Calexico, Calif. 
Play Day, old-timers’ reunion, 
Indian dances, 
White Sands, N. M. 
Bethany College Oratorio 
Society presents Handel’s 
Messiah at Lindsborg, Kan. 
14 Gas-model airplane contest, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
® 15* Bluebonnet Photo Fiesta, 
Marlin, Tex. 
@ 19-20 Kansas Relays, Lawrence, Kan. 
® 19-21 Southern California Spring 
Flower Show, Pasadena, Calif. 
s 20 Easter rabbit fires, 
Fredericksburg, Tex. 
@ 20-21 Ramona Pageant re-enacts 
legend of Ramona at Hemet, 
Calif., featuring popular movie 
Stars. 
Repeat performances April 
27-28, and May 4-5. 
Vanderbilt Trophy Ski Race, 
Sugar Bowl, Calif. 
Easter Pageant at Lawton, 
Okla. Sunrise services at 
Lindsborg, Kan., Albuquerque, 
N. M. and Twentynine Palms, 
Calif. 
® 21-26 Fiesta de San Jacinto, Tex., 
celebrates independence of 
Texas from Mexico. 
@ 24 Spring Corn Dance at Cochiti, 


Major League 
Opening Baseball Games 


APRIL 16 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Detroit Tigers at St. Louis Browns 

Cleveland Indians at Chicago White Sox 
Boston Red Sox at Philadelphia Athletics 
NewYorkYankeesat Washington Senators 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Chicago Cubs at Cincinnati Reds 
Brooklyn Dodgers at Boston Braves 
Pittsburgh Pirates at St. Louis Cardinals 
Philadelphia Phillies at New York Giants 





Santo Domingo, San Felipe and 
other Indian pueblos of 
New Mexico. 

@ 27-28 Silver Belt Trophy Race, 
Sugar Bowl Ski Club, Calif. 


CENTRAL 
and SOUTH AMERICA 


@ apr. 9 Large numbers of pilgrims visit 
the sanctuary where El Sejior d 
las Penas is honored in 
Oaxaca City, Mexico. 

11 Holiday in honor of 
Santamari4, national hero of 
Costa Rica. 

a 14 Palm Sunday is celebrated 
everywhere; with colorful 
ceremony, particularly in 
Xochimilco, Mexico. 

@ 14-21 Holy Week brings special 
celebrations to all parts of 


Latin America. Especially note- 
worthy are the daily processions 
held in LeSn, Nicaragua; the 
fiesta in honor of the 
“Black Saint,” San Benito, 
patron of cooks in 
Comayagua, Honduras. 
Pagan religious festivities and 
re-enactment of the Passion of 
Christ in Ixtapalapa, near 
Mexico City. 
Passion plays and the burning 
of papier-maché Judases in 
almost every village and town 
of Mexico. 
21 Tiradentes Day in Brazil. 
@ 25-may 5 Spring festival in state of 
Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
Bull fights, dances, parades, 
fireworks, athletics and bazaars. 
@ 30 Fiesta-Day in Tepatitlan, 
State of Jalisco, Mexico, features 
bullfights, dancing, 
fireworks and serenades. 
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Anco RAIN-MASTER 


“Dead - Locker” 


WINDSHIELD WIPER 
ARMS and BLADES 


BLADE SNAPS ON... 


CAN'T FALL OFF 
CAN'T BLOW OFF 


Awar-born invention—by = pein 
for military aircraft—now for your car. 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 


He’s doing the best he can. Sure, he 
knows how dangerous it is for you to 
drive your car...in stormy weather... 
with your dull old windshield wipers 
that smear and smear. He'd gladly put 
on for you quickly a pair of keen new 
ANCO RAIN-MASTER Wiper Blades 
and Arms. He has them — Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? 
Too busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 


PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 


After all, it’s your car to protect. So you 
remind him. Get RAIN-MASTERS... 
patented features...original equipment 
on many makes of high grade cars and 
trucks...used in war—on our fighting 
tanks and trucks and ships and bombers 
too...because ANCO RAIN-MASTERS 
clean quicker, clean cleaner . . . last 
longer. May save you a costly smashup. 


Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 





Arms and Blades next time you buy gas. 


THE ANDERSON COMPANY 
Established 1918 
GARY, INDIANA 





Sunshine Tours 


Ge to Cuba, Nassau, Bermuda, Guatemala 
or Mexico. Air and auto trips weekly to Mex- 
ico. For tour desired write for free folders. 
FRED L. HASKETT TRAVEL SERVICE, 
Liberty Bank Bldg., 211 N. St. Paul St., 
Dallas 1, Texas. 
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THE MODERN TRAVELER has to 
think with considerable imagi- 
nation to top the tales of such 
tourists as Marco|Polo, Genghis 
Khan and that conscientious Roman his- 
torian, Pliny the Elder, whose observa- 
tions, as recorded in his Natural History, 
were undoubtedly the talk of the Forum 
Romanum and sewing circles of ancient 
Rome. 

The Roman-in-the-street must have 
longed to visit that terrestrial Eastern 
paradise where, says Pliny, the inhabit- 


ants require no food, but sustain them- 
selves on the delicate aroma of lotus 
flowers and pomegranates—where a whiff 
of skunk musk or of Limburger cheese 
would have wiped out the population 
like poison gas. Or he might have 
mused over the possibility of having a 
leisurely cup of wine with some congenial 
Ethiopian who, although extremely fleet 
and graceful, was endowed with only 
one leg. 

For those men who desired respite, 
Pliny recommended a distant island 
where the natives are all blissfully mute. 
There the clothing problem is solved by 
conveniently oversized ears long enough 
to wrap around their bodies as protection 
from the sun and wind. 

Dyspeptic critics probably wrote vit- 
riolic essays in the Rome Daily Mercury 
claiming that Pliny’s tales were the prod- 
ucts of a childish imagination. But Pliny 
could not easily be thwarted. He gave 
the traveler’s tale an impetus that has 
carried it through the ages. 


Kafirs and Geraniums 


KAFIR IS AN ARABIC WORD which generally 
applies to those Negroid races inhabiting 
South Africa. However, throughout 
Africa they are spoken of as natives. A 
great many Kafirs speak English, some- 
times just enough to make themselves 
understood; and those who have lived for 
any length of time in the Northern Trans- 
vaal where South African Dutch (called 
Taal) is spoken, have acquired a smatter- 
ing of that language as well. 

In spite of the illiteracy of many na- 


tives, the ease with which they learn our 
language could put many of us to shame. 
Rose Ashfield tells of a white man’s care- 


less application of the Kafir language 
which nearly cost him his life. His bucket 
had fallen down a well and there was 
nothing else to do but lower him after it. 
His native workers got him safely down, 
but the trouble started when, hav- 
ing reached the bucket, he shouted 
“panzi-up.” “Panzi,” according to his 
knowledge, meant “up,” which he further 
emphasized by adding the English equiv- 
alent. The natives, how- 
ever, knew “‘panzi’”’ as 
meaning “down,” and the 
word “up” they had never 
heard before. They there- 
fore continued to unwind 
the crank, lowering him 
farther into the water, de- 
spite his frantic shouts. 
When he was up to his chin in water, 
the lowering suddenly ceased and the 
man breathed again. “Panzi-up,” he 
shouted wildly. One of the natives peered 
over into the well and replied in his own 
language, “‘Baas, the rope is finished.” 
At another time a number of white men 
and natives were working on a building, 
hauling up some steel girders. The Kafirs 
in charge understood very little English, 
so one of the white men working with 
him spoke to him in what he believed was 
the Kafir language. 
“Geranium,” he yelled to the Kafir, as 


he noticed the girder being hauled up * 


instead of down. But the native took no 
notice. 

Another white man working near by 
asked: “Hey, Bill, what are you trying to 
say to the Kafir?” 

“I want the girder lowered,” he an- 
swered. 

“Tell him ‘panzi.’” 

“So that’s it!” Bill cried. “I knew it 
was some kind of a flower.” 


North Carolina Bear Hunt 


PERHAPS THE ONLY WILD BEAR ever de- 
livered completely unexpectedly was de- 
posited some years ago in the front yard 
of an astonished farmer at Wananish, 
North Carolina. According to Bill Sharpe, 
it happened this way: 

A sporting group in Wananish or- 
ganized a bear hunt into the all-but- 
impenetrable recesses of Green Swamp. 
Hunting in Green Swamp is so tough 
that a famous b’ar hunter, Bishop Roy 
Hampton (the title is a tribute to his 
veracity) says that after going bear hunt- 
ing, a fellow comes to the conclusion that 
all other sports are for wimmin and chil- 
lun only. Fully aware of Green Swamp’s 
perils was one of our most respected and 
distinguished bear hunters who, although 
temporarily crippled, insisted that he be 
taken along. 

So the local boys borrowed a two- 
wheel road cart and hitched it to an in- 
different mule called Sadie, who in her 
more mundane moments worked in a 
tobacco field. It would be Sadie’s first 
bear hunt. 

Well, they drove the cart containing 
the incapacitated hunter into a clearing 
and left it.there, while the men and dogs 
went out to stir up a bear. A big one was 
soon aroused and it worked its way to the 
clearing where stood the cart and its 
immobilized occupant. 

The panicked bear ran from-one side 





VERDANT 


Flowers to herald the return of 
Spring . .-. fresh green vegetables 
for tables farther nofth... 
tobacco plant’ soon ready for 
transplanting . . . apple trees, 
and other fruit, covering whole 
hillsides with a fragrant blanket 
of delicate color ... the Apple 
Blossom Festival in Winchester 
. . . these are things you'll see 
this month, and next, in the Old 
Dominion. ; 

From warm, sufh-drenched 
beaches to mountain retreats 
where blankets are welcome in 
summer, Virginia offers an abun- 
dance of varied vacation attrac- 
tions. 

For a zestful, restful Spring 
vacation, visit Virginia. 


Write for FREE Copy 
{ of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 806, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Left, Natural Bridge 
Below, Skyline Drive 


Right, one of Virgin- 
ia’s famous caverns 
Below, golfing in the 
Virgi mountains 


Motion Pictures on Virginia Available 














Inc., 


Canada, 410 St. Peter St., Montreal. 


PIONEERS OF SELF-WINDING 
100% WATERPROOF WATCHES 


Write for ilustrated booklet P-46 and name of 
nearest d 








MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO. ae 








MY CO i VAN BT Bi 


FISHING RODS 





These famous fishing rods are again on the 
way to your dealer. The same high quality that 
has made MONTAGUE the greatest name in 
Fishing Rods for more than a half century. 
Beautiful in appearance, handsome in action, 
with the qualities that make them last for years. 
The first deliveries will include the favorite rods 
for fly casting, baitcasting and saltwater fishing. 


Gold, Silver and Bronze Lapel Emblems. 
Send for the folder telling you how your 
catch with a MONTAGUE can earn one of 
these lapel buttons of distinction. 
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of the clearing to the other as the hounds 
closed in. What went on in the bear’s 
head we don’t know, but she evidently 
realized that there was very little hope of 
escape in the situation, and she decided 
to take the one chance that offered itself 
to her. 

She climbed up into the cart, which 
was hardly large enough for both her and 
the crippled hunter. The hunter sud- 
denly realized that he could use his limbs, 
and out he jumped. About this time Sadie 
sensed the commotion, and terrified by 
the unfamiliar scent of the bear, she 
bolted down the swamp road, the bear 
hanging on as best it could. 

When the crestfallen hunters returned, 
supporting their crippled friend, they 
passed the front yard of Sadie’s owner, 
who was busily engaged in skinning the 
bear. Seems Sadie had run the three 
miles home, dashed wildly into the yard, 
stumbled into a deep rut and jolted the 
bear right into the front yard! 


Functions of the Great Toe 


ROY CLARK OF ATLANTA tells about the 
time he and his friend Jim Blanchard 
went fishing on a tidewater creek near 
the little town of Puerto Limon on the 
coast of Costa Rica. 

After paddling upstream in an un- 
stable dugout canoe for an hour, their In- 
dian guide, Pedro, steered the craft into 
the bushes and uncoiled two heavy lines, 
coated black so as to be almost invisible. 
Each line had a heavy fishhook attached. 

Pedro spoke no English, so, after bait- 
ing each hook with a strip of mullet, 
he slipped off his sandals and motioned 
Roy and Jim to do the same. Incredu- 





lously, they did so. Pedro fastened the 
ends of the lines to the big toes of each 
of their right feet and motioned for them 
to place their feet in the leather stirrups 
on the bottom of the canoe. 

Jim pantomimed to the Indian to count 
him out, but Roy was curious and fol- 
lowed directions. Pedro then untied the 
canoe and paddled it upstream. 

Suddenly a vicious tug jerked Roy’s 
line so strongly that only the stirrup kept 
him safe in the canoe. 

Pedro sprang into action. Paddling 
furiously, he shot the canoe down- 
stream, gaining a bit of slack line for a 
few seconds. He motioned for Roy to 
pay the line as much as he could and 
wind it around a cleat on the gunwale. 
The fish leaped with intense fury, and 
they saw that it was a robalo, a worthy 
adversary for any angler. The process 
of bringing the fish to gaff was com- 
pleted in half an hour by Pedro’s quick 
spurts of paddling. 

Pedro calmed its fury with a smart rap 
on the head with a rock. He then pro- 
ceeded to show the boys how big-toe 
fishing was done alone. When he hooked 
a robalo he brought it in by winding 
the slack line with his free foot, paddling 
the while with both hands! 

If you’re ever in Puerto Limon, Mr. 
Clark thinks you might be able to per- 
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INFLATEX BOATS 


Pick up your Inflatex Boat in its grip. 
size bag and you’re on your way to fun 
wherever there’s water. Cruise on lake 
and bay . . . explore those off-the-trail 
places . . . enjoy the uncrowded spots 
where fish and game still are plentiful. 


Inflatex Boats are made by the orig- 
nators of the famous Army-Navy fliers’ 
life boats . . . known the seven seas over 
for dependability and seaworthines. 
Comfortable, secure, durable and easy 


= In four sizes, complete 


with aluminum oars, 

- hand pump and carry- 

4 all bag. $45. to $5. 

be At leading stores every- 

% where. Write for inter- 
+ esting booklet. 

+ 


AIR CRUISERS in. 
Dept. H4, Clifton, N, J. 
dc ORIGINATORS OF FLIERS’ BOATS 


HU GETS YOU THERE 











@ Know directions in rain, 

snow, fog or night driving. 
HULL AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 
is accurate, dependable. Easily in- 
stalled. Circular free. At your dealer's. 
Price $3.50. 


HULL MFG. CO. 
P. ©. Box 246-C4 WARREN OHIO 


Why be an 
ABECEDARIAN* 








i a ne WAN 
Make yourself a Nimrod . . . # pisct 
torial triple threat . . . a guy who cao 
jam his game bag and cram his < 
and have a swell time doing it: 
You'll be all of these things after 
you've read the latest, biggest ! : 
issue of Hodgman’s Handy Book © 
Sportsmen’s rets! Its 168 
sparkle with authentic, _ little-knowa 
outdoor tricks and inside information— 
ging with facts, filled with fun, 
crowded with down-to-earth out 
dope to make you a better sportsman 
Enis invaluable treasury of 5 ~~ 
secrets will be off the press soon. ler 
ours today! Only 25c—or, in 4 special 
ard-covered DeLuxe edition—bou , 
with “Horcolite”, the waterproof 
man fabric—for only $1.00. ‘ 
*Webster it’s a tyro, a beginner, 2 novice, 
4.e., one whe hasn't read the 1946 Hodgman’ 
Handy Book of Sportsmen's Secrets! 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 
Milton St. 





suade Pedro to show you how he does it. 












































Framingham, Mass. 
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Fat People 


Can Sit Out 
The Hula 













NOT A DANCE, but a style of 
dancing is the celebrated hula 
of Hawaii. Former'y a part 


ATS 


its grip. . 

y to fun [of religious rituals, the hula varied ac- 

lake cording to the occasion. There were 

the-trail Hijulas for funerals and for festivals and, 
8 

Jeni best of all, for the fat people who pre- 


ferred to do their dancing sitting down. 
he origi- 











vy flies’ B Horse Heaven 
Seas over 
rthiness. Mong PLACE in the United States still 
und easy J clings to the horse-and-buggy age. That 
complete is Mackinac Island, in the Straits of 
m oars, § Mackinac, between Lake Michigan and 
‘ae Lake Huron. No automobiles are per- 
es every- mitted in this resort. 
or inter: & Christian Names 
IN PANAMA, species of orchids bear such 

RS ine, Hames as Tears of the Virgin, Bride of 

Na Christ, Annunciation and The Seventh 
= Deadly Sin. Religious sects in New 
TERS" BOATS Guinea often own large plantations and 


businesses so that it is not unusual to see 
asign over a store reading Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, Ltd. 


Misnomers 


THERE'S A STATION in Boston where you 
go downstairs to board an elevated train 
and upstairs to get on the subway. 


Interplanetary Travel 


NEAR JUPITER, FLORIDA, stands a small 
monument to the Celestial Railroad 
which connected the towns of Jupiter, 
3 Neptune, Mars, Venus and Juno. The 
Celestial was only eight miles long, owned 
just one locomotive. With no means of 


turning around, its single train made the. 


return trip in reverse. 


B Imprints on Porcelain 


EACH PiECE of Royal Danish porcelain 
has the imprint of three blue waves across 




















the bottom. 


The reason? They sym- 
bolize the thr or 


, ee belts through which the 
tic has commerce with the Atlantic. 





They are the Little Belt and the Great 
Belt, that flow between the Danish Isles, 
and the Oeresund, the sound that runs 
between Danish Zealand and the coast 
of Sweden. 


Housing for a House 


AT MARIETTA, OHIO, a traveler can see a 
house within a house. The inner house 
of two stories was erected in 1788 for 
Gen. Rufus Putnam, Revolutionary War 
commander. 

In 1931 the Campus Martius 
Memorial Museum was 
erected, enclosing General 
Putnam’s house. The interior 
has been refurnished with ar- 
ticles made by or belonging 
to General Putnam and some 
of the other pioneer residents of the com- 
munity. 


Time and Towns 


RECENT EXAMPLES of imaginative place- 
naming include MacArthur and Nimitz 
in West Virginia; Truman, Minnesota; 
Trumann, Arkansas; and Trumansburg, 
New York. Northern, Kentucky, decided 
its founding fathers had faulty compasses 
and changed its name to Eastern and, for 
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better or worse, Johnnie Mine, Nevada, 
is now Pahrump. 


Go North, Young Lady 


THERE ARE FOUR white men to every 
white woman in Alaska. And don’t worry 
about the weather—Juneau is warmer 
than Wyoming or North Dakota and 
Sitka’s climate is milder than New Eng- 
land’s. 


Montana’s Icebergs 


HIGH IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS of Mon- 
tana real icebergs drift all summer long 
in the frigid waters of a miniature polar 
sea. However, the only ship endangered 
by them is an occasional rowboat. 


Copenhagen Institution 


COPENHAGEN HAS A DAILY custom that 
has been going on for generations . . . 
the stroll between two and four o’clock 
along the narrow streets that wind their 
way from the City Hall Place to the 
King’s New Square. The stroll is a Copen- 
hagen institution. 

On the way you meet royalty, diplo- 
mats, poets, politicians, authors, journal- 
ists, artists, professors and visitors from 
out of town and abroad. 

Residents of the city feel it is like an 
afternoon reception where all the celebri- 
ties are known and during which time 
little bits of precious gossip are exchanged. 











Rest, relaxation and pleasure await you in boundless meas- 
ure as you cruise on America’s vast inland seas to enchant- 
ing lands and historic places. 


e For seven entrancing days you will cruise for 2200 miles on 
a great oil-fueled passenger liner, visiting historic spots — 
Isle Royale, the “Soo” Locks, Mackinac Island, Georgian 
Bay and the dynamic Lake cities. You will rest on breezy, 
sun-drenched decks... your days delightfully free—enjoying 
deck games and sports, or simple relaxation ... your eve- 
nings filled with the beauty of moonlight on wide, cool waters, 
and the pleasant companionships that thrive aboard ship. 


Here is a vacation to rest and invigorate body and soul, to 
enjoy and remember with pleasure. Plan it now... see 
your local travel agent, or write for descriptive folder. 


AFLOAT! 


VOYAGEUR CRUISE — $. $. NORTH AMERICAN 
Chicago, Mackinac Island, Midland- 
on- Georgian- Bay, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


Crear Trips ON GREAT SH/Ps 


ADVENTURE CRUISE — $. $. SOUTH AMERICAN 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 
Detroit, “Soo” Locks, Houghton- 
Hancock, Isle Royale, Duluth, 
a. 
Passengers can begin either 
cruise at any port of call. 


5. S$. NORTH AMERICAN e@ S$. SOUTH AMERICAN 










XAVIER CUGAT: 


King of Latin-American rhythms . . 


. soon 
75s sen in’ M-G-M’s ‘ 


‘Holiday in Mexico” 


-.. always a dependable performer .. 
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REGENCY 


Lucky you—if you're off on a travel 
spree! Considerate you—if you re- 
member the stay-at-homes with let- 
ters and cards. That’s when you'll 
need a smooth-writing pen that’s 
really dependable—the Stratford Re- 
gency. You'll like its distinctive 
design . . . recessed clip . . . and handy 
lever filler. And you'll agree that the 
Stratford Regency is a great value 


for your dollar. Availa- 00 
ble in luxurious duo- Basher 
Canada 


tones or solid colors. 


STRATFORD PEN CORP. Salz Bidg. New York1 


STRATFORD 


DEPENDABLE PENS and PENCILS 


Stratford and Regency—Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Paoli Local in Oklahoma 


AN EARLY TRAINMAN who went West after 
many years on the famed Paoli Local was 
so attached to his old chant that he con- 
tinued to sing it after he reached the oil 
state. Now the route of the Gulf, Colo- 
rado and Santa Fe is dotted with the 

















namesakes of Philadelphia’s suburbs— 
Overbrook, Wynne Wood, Ardmore, 
Wayne and Paoli. 


On Mark, Set, Go 


GREATEST RUNNERS in the world are the 
Tarahumara Indians who live in the 
state of Chihuahua, Mexico. Two Tara- 
humares once ran 85 miles in nine hours 
and thirty-seven minutes. But Mexicans 
yawned—to them it was routine. An- 
other ran for three consecutive days in a 
cross-country race, covering nearly 250 
miles. 

Deer abound on their territory and 
hunting them is a sport of great endur- 
ance. The hunt goes on for days until the 
Indians exhaust their quarry by relent- 
less pursuit. In Tarahumara resistance 
races, held between villages, the com- 
petitors run for a minimum of 24 hours, 
kicking a massive wooden ball. 


Humane Sport 


SPORTSMEN IN AIKEN, South Carolina, de- 
vised a method of fox hunting without 
foxes. A highly scented bag is dragged be- 
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hind a horse. The hounds pursue the 
horse, the hunters follow the hounds and 
everybody is happy, particularly the 
neighborhood foxes. 


No Frills 
IN HIS NATIVE Denmark, Hans Christian 
Andersen is still known as just plain H. C. 
Andersen. 











Tropical French Garden 


WHEN MAXIMILIAN and Carlotta made 
their summer home in Cuernavaca, Mex- 
ico, one of their main delights was a huge 


garden done in formal French style. It 
still stands with its terraces and arbors 
marked by statues, urns and fountains. 
The entire garden centers on a swimming 
pool large enough for boating . . . a 
French garden growing coffee and banana 
trees, heliotrope and orchids! 


The Wild-Boar Situation 


THE STATE OF TENNESSEE leads the country 
in the growing of European wild boars. 
Its herd now numbers nearly 500, in case 
you’re interested. 


Oldest Railway Station 


THE WORLD’S OLDEST railway station is in 
Cuautla, Mexico, a subtropical town 
about 85 miles south of Mexico City. The 
station was built as a monastery in the 
16th century. Cuautla is a Mexican re- 
sort town and week-end and honeymoon 
center. It is famous for its sulphur min- 
eral baths, frankly called Aguas Hedi- 
ondas—Stinking Waters. 


Spools and Bedsprings 


AMONG THE ODDEST attributes of the 
Kafirs (native Africans) is the ability of 
the women to carry such things as heavy 
trunks and bedsprings on their heads with 

















ease. Small children are trained to carry 
bottles of liquid and a baby who can 
hardly toddle will be seen carrying a 
spool of thread on its head. 


“Five O'Clock” 


ON THE VELDT and farm areas of South 
Africa, both white and Kafir children 
are very polite. Whether they know you 
or not, you will always be greeted with 
the time of day. If you stay long in this 
country, the Kafirs will give you a name 
like “‘the one who wears glasses,”’ or “the 
fat one.” The Kafir who names you is 
sure to pass the word on, and if you hap- 
pen to take a trip, say forty miles away, 
you will find yourself called by your 
Kafir nickname. 


Television Center 


THE LITTLE TOWN of Haddonfield, New 
Jersey, claims the distinction of being the 
only American town founded by a woman. 
Elizabeth Haddon led a group of Quak- 
ers there in 1713. It also boasts more tele- 
vision sets per capita than any other in 
the United States. 


Opera on the Amazon 


IN THE CITY of Mandos, deep in the wilds 
of the Amazon country, stands an opera 
house that was once the finest in South 
America. Mandaos was once the center of 
the rubber industry. 
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“FORE' more pleasy 


use the LIGHTWEIGH 
BALANCED GOLF BAG 

















“So light and so easy to carry,” that’s 
what golfers say about the lightweight 
BALANCED GOLF BAG. No wonder 
it gives more pleasure. ..it’s full sized, 
sturdy, lightweight, and balanced for 
easy carrying. No spilling, no sagging, 
no added weight. 


THE STICK'S THE TRICK 
AND MAKES IT BALANCE ——___ 


A 
Better 
Golf Bag 


AT YOUR CLUB 
OR STORE or 


BALANCED GOLF BAG 


NORTH & NOBLE, CHICAGO 22, Il. 
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TRAVEL ADVICE 
frore taavel Cxpoele 


Naturally you want your vacation trip te 
be successful and carefree. As the first 
step, mail the coupon below for informe- 
tion to help you plan your trip or tour. 
One of our travel experts who is ther- 
oughly femilier with the locale that you 








intend to visit will help you to choose White 
the best trip, the best method of trans- 
portation, the most suitable accomme- 
dations and advise you about things te wagons 
do and places to see. ‘Ss 
For your enjoyment this summer, ovr fornia ; 
specialists, after careful planning, —_ feared | 
arranged trips to the vacation wonder- 
lands of the United States, Canede, someon 
Alaska, Mexico and Central and South every | 
America. And our program for your a 
future travel adventure will include all agon 
ports of the world. nately, 
RD TRAVEL 100 wa 
J. STUART ROTCHFORD scan § 
(Operators of Happiness Tours) 
ove: 
Cocccesecccccsscccscscrer Ta 
e e the m 
@ J. STUART ROTCHFORD Travel Service : 
@ 39 South State Street 4 mMegap 
@ Chicago 3, Illinois 4 pating 
trip to “ a ° 
° Td gm i A obligation, m » the pic 
: formation to help me in my plans. ° qualify 
@ NAME............ ae tors, 7 
e i] ° 
@ STREET.................2.------ccccesesseeeeeee- . > Points 
2 
@ C8rW...........< ZONE........ STATE — rs - -_ erator 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN HOLLYWOOD 


BY DORA ALBERT 


wiTH HALF A MILLION ACRES of grapes in 
California, one would imagine nothing 
easier for moviemakers than shooting a 
California vineyard scene. For Para- 
mount, makers of the movie, California, a 
real vineyard was the least desirable set. 
Two thousand men and a number of 
horses turned loose in a vineyard would 
ruin vines that had taken years 
to grow, destroying valuable in- 
come property. 

In the story a Midwest farmer 
of 1848 brings American vines 
to California—another reason 
for not using real vineyards. 
California grapes and vines of today are 
European. Paramount had to locate 
American vines. They decided on the 
American ornamental evergreen, the 
leaves of which, unlike the jagged Euro- 
pean leaf, are all curves. But there aren’t 
many American ornamental evergreen 
vines left. Paramount searched the coun- 
try and bought all that were available. 
Yet there weren’t nearly enough. So 
clippings and branches were used to build 
artificial vines. To these were ‘attached, 
with invisible wire, 20,000 leaves of a 
glossy green fabric, close replicas of the 
real thing. At the harvesting season, one 
ton of grapes was bought in the largest 
vineyard in the world, in Cucamonga, 
California, and invisible wires were used 
to attach these grapes to both real and 
artificial vines. 

Barry Fitzgerald, as the Midwest 
farmer with the California-here-we-come 
idea, starts on his journey with a 150-unit 
wagon train. How to locate that many 





rector Farrow, who. remained at the 
main camera stand. He proclaimed that 
the walkie-talkie system cut location 
time in half. 


Sedate is the Word for Paris 


WHEN You sEE Arnold Pressburger’s A 
Scandal in Paris, don’t jump to the con- 
clusion that the story is improb- 
able because a criminal be- 
comes head of the Paris Police 
Department. Instead, look in 
your encyclopedia under “Vi- 
docq.” Briefly, Frangois Eu- 
gene Vidocq was a French un- 
derworld character early in the nineteenth 
century. At Lille he drew an eight-year 
prison sentence, but he escaped sev- 
eral times, was recaptured, and then 
escaped once more. In 1809 he be- 
came a spy for the Paris police; and 
finally, when the detective department 
was reorganized, he was appointed its 
chief, with a group of ex-convicts working 
under him. Through his underworld con- 
nections, he solved many crimes that had 
baffled his predecessors. Some call him 
the father of the modern police system of 
stool pigeons and tipsters. George San- 
ders is delightful as Vidocq. 

In making A Scandal in Paris, several 
concessions to the Hays (pardon—the 
Johnston) office had to be granted, some- 
times at the expense of authenticity. For 
instance, the research department said 
that girls bathing in a pool in those days, 
thinking they were all alone, would be 
au naturel. But to satisfy the Johnston 
office the producers settled on cotton 





White cotton petticoats for the Johnston office 


wagons? Fifty were rounded up in Cali- 
fornia and in Flagstaff, Arizona. It was 
feared the other 100 must be built—until 
someone revealed that Uncle Sam gives 
every Indian family in that section a 


wagon and horses. These wagons, fortu- 
nately, ar model 1848. Paramount hired 
100 wagons, complete with Indians. 

In some scenes the vehicles are spread 
Over a mile and a half of trail. Not even 
the mos: leathery lungs or the biggest 
megaph can carry that far. Antici- 
Pating this, John Farrow, director of 
the picture, designated four assistants to 
qualify licensed walkie-talkie opera- 
tors. Thea he placed them at strategic 
Points a'ong the wagon train. Each op- 
erator 


s in constant contact with Di- 





slips, which when wet enhance the beauty 
of Dawn Kennedy, Cindy Garner, Signe 
Hasso, Joan Marlowe and Barbara Bates. 

In another scene Carole Landis and 
Gene Lockhart, who plays her husband, 
retire for the night in twin beds. There 
were no twin beds in France of that pe- 
riod, but the Johnston office frowns on 
double beds. 

In keeping with the popularity of 
shadow dancing as entertainment in 
early nineteenth-century France, Carole 
Landis cavorts provocatively in a show 
house called Le ThéAtre des Silhouettes— 
an authentic period name. Her famous 
figure is silhouetted upon tissue paper 
stretched across a ten-foot hoop, appar- 
ently unhindered by fans, balloons, doves 
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Fyoit Cov” 


When you tour or vacation 
in New Jersey—photo as you 
go! Enter your favorite 
pictures in this contest 
which is open to all. Many 
valuable awards—you may 
be a winner! 








There is much to see and much to 
enjoy in New Jersey. Great seashore 
resorts that have made the State 
famous as a year-round vacation 
paradise. Fine boardwalks . . . 120 
miles of superb beaches on the fringe 
of the Atlantic. Gem-like lakes and 
friendly mountains. Deep-sea fish- 
ing and sheltered bays. Historic 
shrines and quaint villages redolent 
of Early America. 


New Jersey’s incomparable high- 
ways—smooth ribbons of concrete 
—link 
mountain-lake retreats, golf courses 
and fishing grounds, for variety and 
diversion, health and relaxation. 
And, incidentally, the sights and 
glittering attractions of New York 
City are but an hour or so away. 


its seashore resorts and 


Summer comes earlier and lingers 
longer in New Jersey. So this year 
make yours a New Jersey vacation 

. you'll enjoy every moment! 
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NEW JERSEYS 

NEW JERSEY COUNCIL, 2, COUNCIL A 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT, DEPT. B-4, 

STATE HOUSE, TRENTON, N. J. 
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Vacation brochure, his- 
toric tours, rules of 
Photo Contest. Mail coupon now. 
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FREE! 


New Jersey Council, 
State House, Trenton, N. J. 


Send me Vacation brochure, Tours, and 
Photo. Contest Rules offered in Holiday 
advertisement. 
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Glorious Jewel-Tone Colors to match 
your costumes: Sapphire, Emerald, Ruby, 
Onyx, Gold, Silver (high-lustre aluminum) 

* Colors will not chip or peel 
Glamorous—streamlined—lightweight 
—no larger than a lipstick case 

Large fuel reservoir eliminates 

frequent filling 








Lights at once with a ‘flip of the thumb” 
Mechanically guaranteed 


Price 53, ton free 
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or other impediments. But you know bet- 
ter. The wily Johnston boys won’t permit 
you to be deceived. Prior to the shadowy 
act Miss Landis is briefly glimpsed wear- 
ing tights. 


Props From the ’70’s 


$O GOES MY LOVE portrays the life of in- 
ventor Hiram Maxim, with most of the 
action taking place in Brooklyn during 
the horse-car era. Universal’s search re- 
vealed 50 horse-cars in the United States, 
of which only one was in Los Angeles. 
That one belongs to George Rothwell of 
Tarzana, whose hobby is collecting old- 
fashioned vehicles. As a rule, Rothwell 
doesn’t rent his trophies to movie com- 
panies, but when Universal told him of 
their predicament he relented. 

After measurements of the car were 
taken Universal laid a track 350 feet long. 
One hundred and fifty workmen were 
required for the job because the track 
was curved and not standard gauge. 

In one ‘scene in So Goes My Love 
Hiram Maxim tries his newly invented 
curling iron on a blond wig which catches 
fire. The resulting smoke proved insuffi- 
cient to summon fire fighters as the script 
required. Smoke pots were devised, and 
experiment revealed that the ideal fuel 
was mineral oil. 

The research department at Universal 
established the fact that no organized fire 
companies existed in Brooklyn in the 
1870’s—just volunteers. Delving into 
methods of volunteer fire-fighting, they 
discovered that the smoke-eaters formed 
a human pyramid like acrobats, the top 
man on the totem pole rescuing the 
trapped damsel from the upper-story 
window. A standard company was twelve 
men, so Universal selected a dozen stal- 
warts to train for a week in the fire-fighting 
methods of the ’70’s. 





One of the sets for So Goes My Loy 
contains an attractive secretary, jg 
shelves arranged with miniature book 
Each book is carefully titled. Wanting t 
examine one, I grasped it. It would’ 
budge. Neither would any of the othen, 
The rows were all dummies g!ued inty 
the shelves. 


Abbott and Costello Go Subtle 


THE NEW Abbott and Costello pictur. 
The Little Giant, signals curtains of , 
hundred-million-dollar formula (the gros 
take of the previous 16 A & C Pictures), 
Though the formula has clicked for five 
years, Abbott and Costello decided it was F 
time to scrap it . . . that while audi. 
ences laugh at slapstick during depres. 
sions and in wars, they want more subtle 
comedy in normal times. When previous 
A & C pictures were shot, script writers 
were told: “Insert at various places in 
your story four A and C routines, three 
musical numbers and a chase at the end,” 
But for The Little Giant script writers 
were advised that no musical number 
were wanted, no Costello routines and no 
chase—just a story. The story concerns 
Benny Miller, a small-town boy who be. 
comes a vacuum-cleaner salesman. 

There will be no baseball routines, no 
swallowing of live oysters, no shaking 
hands with invisible actors introduced by 
a screwy guide. Once during the making 
of the picture Costello went into one 
of his typical funny routines. When he 
finished, Director William Seiter said, 
‘Sorry, we can’t use that.” 

*Isn’t it good Costello?” asked Lou. 

“Yes,” admitted the director, “but it 
isn’t good Benny Miller.” 

This is the first time in his career that 
Lou has had to discard a Costello routine 
because it wasn’t characteristic of the 
person he was playing. 





THE AUDIENCE GETS THE AIR 


BY ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


RADIO PERSONALITIES come and go, and 
the popularity of some like Eddie Cantor, 
Paul Whiteman and the experts on In- 
formation Please seems as constant as the 
northern star. But these satellites are 
flickering candles compared to the great- 
est stars of them all—showmen who 
will perform as long as there is air to 
exhale and carry sound—the butcher, 
the baker and the corny gag-maker—John 
and Susan Public. 

As at all good kids’ parties they perform 
for fun, and prizes, too. And what prizes! 
Not the water paints and dominoes of 
sixth-grade days but shoes and stockings, 
refrigerators and stoves, horses and auto- 
mobiles, and good, cold cash. Unpre- 
dictable—knowing and blissfully igno- 
rant, sophisticated and naive, confident 
and stammering—scared but always full 
of bounce, they step before the mikes on 
more than a score of popular network 
shows, happy for a chance to play school, 
sing a song with their mouths full of 
peanut butter or get kidded about their 
middle names. Whether they are on the 
stage, matching wits with quizmasters 
and emcees, saying hello to their kin in 


Kentucky, or sitting safe in the studio au- 
dience, they have a swell time, an experi- 
ence that is apt to be the high point of 
their trip to the city. 


Come, See and Conquer 


IF YOU WISH to see a show that originates 
in a theater rather than in a small studio, 
you stand a fairly good chance of obtain- 
ing a pass by applying in person a day oF 
so before the broadcast. For most of the 
top-ranking programs, however, tickets 
are about as hard to get as hotel reserva 
tions, and you should write several weeks 
in advance either to the sponsor of the 
program or to the guest department of 
the network that broadcasts it. Often the 
company whose product is advertised dis 
tributes most of the tickets. List your pref 
erences in case you’re not granted you 
first choice. Admission is free. 

Your chance of actually getting on the 
air is as good as the next man’s, since part: 
icipants are generally chosen by lot. On 
some programs preference is stil! given t 
servicemen; on others to guests whose 
cards (listing name, home town, hobbs 
and occupation) give a clue to the emece 
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ALL EXPENSE 


to an incomparable holiday. Enjoy to the full the 

matchless beauty and charm of historic New England on 
an every-moment-more-exciting Pilgrim Tour. Sun 
yourself on silvery, romantic beaches . . . sail out 


of old whaling ports . . . visit weathered windmills and 


storied lighthouses of Southern New England. Or go further 


ig 
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ie 
pd # afield to the glorious green hills and the famous mountain and lake resorts 
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in eH 
(<) "3 @) ; AE ‘ of Northern New England — or across the friendly border into Canada, 


Our travel experience qualifies us to help you select a Tour thot fits 
your faste and your budget. Many different 2-to-14 day Pilgrim Tours, costing 
from $20 up including all expenses, are described in our new folder 
“PILGRIM TOURS OF 1946". Write or call your local travel agent or The 
New Haven R.R. Travel Bureau, Main Weiting Room, Grand Central Terminal, 


New York, for this and our full color booklet 


“ “SUMMER IN SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND”, 
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316 SUNLAND BLDG., EL PASO, TEXAS 


. Sunshine Playground of the Border 
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HERE’S HOW YOU GET IT! 


Send 10c, for which you will re- 
ceive a regular 10c package of 
Rap-a-Round, the Invisible Rib- 
bon Sinker, a necessity in every 
Tackle Box—and a copy of this 
new, amazingly beau- 
tiful and instructive 
booklet. Be first, 
SEND YOUR DIME 
TODAY. 











TESTED 4%» PROVED LURES «0 FISHING ACCESSORIES 


in Fishin 


That’s the title of anew P & K 
Booklet that is now on the press, 
and should be ready for distribution 
soon. Splendid articles by Cal John- 
son, well known outdoor writer and 
fishing authority, on Boys and 
Fishin’, The Sport of Bait 
Casting. Angling For Deep 
Water Bass, and Game Fish 
On The Flg-Rod make this book- 
let of real value to all fishermen, 
experts and amateurs alike. 


In addition, this booklet illus- 
trates in full color, the complete 
1946 P & K Line of Tested & Proved 
Lures and Fishing Accessories. Such 
outstanding new lures as Walkie 
Talkie, and Bright Eyes are shown 
in 8 beautiful color patterns—Spin- 
ning Minnie in 4 patterns. Truly a 
Deluxe booklet, each of its 32 pages 
crammed full of interest to fisher- 
men. This is a booklet that you 
MUST have, and will treasure after 
you receive it. 


PACHNER & KOLLER, INc. 


3400 Archer Ave. Chicago 8, Ill. 












that there is about them more than some- 
thing usual. If you are a Mr. Barker in 
the business of canine catering or a Mrs. 
Longhorn from Texas, you can definitely 
count on making the team and winning 
more than dog biscuits and round steak. 


Some Do and Some Don’t 


“yYou’LL BE SORRY,” and “the sixty-four- 
dollar question”—phrases now firmly 
fixed in the American language—are still 
going strong on Phil Baker’s Sunday 
night "Take It or Leave It. Lady con- 
testants tend to settle for smaller prizes, 
men are apt to try for all or nothing. 
Statistics indicate that more money is 
paid off to the men. We like the story of 
the young woman from South Carolina, a 
true amateur. After winning Phil Baker’s 
top question, she went to a phone booth 
and called her sailor husband three thou- 
sand miles away in California. “Don’t 
cut me off,” she told the operator, “until 
I’ve talked sixty-four bucks’ worth.” 


Business Before Pleasure 


ALAS, THE AMATEUR SPIRIT is not universal, 
and there is a small but persistent group 
of fans who have gone professional. Start- 
ing after breakfast and finishing late at 
night, they go the rounds from studio to 
studio, plotting ways of becoming con- 
testants and hitting jackpots. One couple 
is reported to average forty dollars per 
week, but naturally they have the ups and 
downs of all free-lance workers. Some of 
the regulars operate alone, others hunt in 
packs. In that way they have a better 
chance, for if one of the group draws a 
lucky number he can slip it to the master 
mind. The take is divvied up among the 
whole outfit with the expert, we presume, 
getting the lead-wolf’s share. 


Bright and Early 


NOT A QUIZ PROGRAM, but a cheerful con- 
coction of music, clowning and inspira- 
tion intended to gild the listener’s kitchen 





range, Don McNeill’s Breakfast (ly) 
draws an audience of vacationin= houg. 
wives and visiting firemen from «s many 
as forty ‘different states, and, m oreover. 
draws them out of bed at dawn ‘o catch 
























Don McNeill interviewing a visitor to 
the Breakfast Club. Guest in front of 
the mike is, of course, Paul Whiteman. 






the broadcast at 8:00 a.m. (CST). Dia. 
logue is ad libbed, and visitors fre. 
quently steal the show. “Listen, Jack,” 
Says a not-so-sleepy guest to crooner 
Owens, “I didn’t mind your singing ‘] 
Surrender Dear’ to my wife, I didn’t 
mind when you said you loved her; but 
when you leaned past me to kiss her 
cheek, you broke two cigars in my vest 
pocket, and that’s going too far.” 





Report From Out Front 


WE HAVE IT on the good authority of Jane 
Meyers, one of our scouts who recently 
went on a fourteen-day quiz-show bender, 
seeing twenty-two programs and com- 
peting on four, that none of the quiz- 
masters permit plants and are at a loss to 
know what to do about these repeaters 
who, they readily admit, do give a pretty 
good show. Altogether, Miss Meyers 
netted a surrealistic dresser set, a stock of 
pancake flour, and some cigarettes. Since 
she prefers antiques and neither bakes nor 
smokes, she doesn’t contemplate making 
a career of this sort of thing. 








BOOKS FOR ENTERTAINMENT ONLY 
BY MARGARET M. REYNOLDS \ 


THERE ARE MEN in New Orleans who can 
be hired for twenty-five dollars a day 
to seek buried treasures with divining 
rods and radio gadgets. And in Louisiana 





—FROM GUMBO YA-YA 
Old Creole ladies dream 
of the opulent past 


these treasures and rumors of treasures 
are so numerous that such an occupation 
can be fairly lucrative. Dealers in love 
potions, leeches, charms and lottery tick- 


\ 


\ 


ets do a thriving business. There are were- 
wolves in the delta bayous; lively ghosts 
in every vacant house. 

Details of legends, all fascinating, can 
be found in the compilation of Louisiana 
folklore by Lyle Saxon, Robert Tallant 
and Edward Dreyer called Gumbo Ya-Ya 
(Houghton, Mifflin). Unlike most col- 
lections of folklore, Gumbo Ya-Ya (a 
Cajun term, meaning “Everybody talks 
at once”) is concerned not only with the and 
history and documentation of legend, but 
also with the folklore that is in the making. 

Its authors have recorded the tales of 
the Negro spiritualist, the river-front 
loafer, the ex-slave, the sturdy Cajun 
fisherman, the eminent prostitute. There 
are memorable descriptions of a Negro 
Mardi Gras parade, a Creole party 
where champagne spouted from foun- 
tains, a plantation wedding for which a 
shipload of spiders were allegedly ™ 
ported from China to spin webs in the 
trees on the lawn—webs to be sprinkled 
with gold and silver dust. , 

You'll enjoy this book if you like New 
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A twin-engine Beechcraft_/ can’t a 
change the speed of the clock, but it , 
can serve to expand the utility of 
each minute connected with~/co-ordi- 
nation and liaison bet | / widely 
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Bativcer the lines of 


gliday 


There’s something about HOLIDAY you won’t find in 
any other magazine. 


Not just the wealth of pages in color—or the great 
number and variety of useful, information-packed, 
stimulating articles. 
No.... 


The biggest thing in HOLIDAY is something unseen. 
It’s a new feeling, a new outlook—how to get more active, 
honest fun out of life. 
You may catch this HOLIDAY spirit in one yarn, or 
one page—or feel it even in the advertisements. It’s 
“between the lines.” 
Just what is this HOLIDAY spirit? It’s a happy 
restlessness. .. . ‘That's what I want to do!” It’s a way 
of planning your next weekend, and a way of enjoying it 
with more gusto. It’s the warm anticipation of trips you'll 
take, interesting things you'll do, even years from now. 


Keep that HOLIDAY spirit growing! Don’t risk the 
disappointment of missing a single issue that’s “all sold 
t.” Fill out the coupon below—and be sure of getting 
your very own HOLIDAY each month! 


Everybody needs a HOLIDAY! 











Orleans, or if you like folklore. And the 
drawings by Caroline Durieux will add 
to your pleasure. 


A Well-Wrought Mystery 


THE PUBLISHERS claim that Hilda Law- 
rence started writing her first mystery 
story one night when she couldn’t find 
anything to read. Whatever the reason, 
connoisseurs of this most popular literary 
form will welcome her latest book, The 
Pavilion (Simon and Schuster). 

When Regan Carr, poor but pretty, 
arrives at the big house in a small South- 
ern town after a rather puzzling letter 
from her affectionate relative, she finds 
that she is just in time for his funeral. 
Regan is given a room overlooking the 
old summerhouse where she and the late 
Hurst Herald had spent many pleasant 
hours. She visits the pavilion, finds it 
locked. Her request for the key is met with 
evasive replies and the suspense begins. 
You'll especially like Miss Lawrence’s 
sensibly constructed characterization. 


Cloak-and-Dagger Romance 


BY THE TIME this is printed, The King’s 
General, by Daphne du Maurier (Double- 
day) probably will be comfortably set- 
tled on the top rung of the best-seller 
ladder and Hollywood will be dusting off 
some of the old Rebecca props in an- 
ticipation of another swashbuckling, 
suspense-ridden screen romance of the 
wind-swept coast of Cornwall. 

Sir Richard Grenvile, the King’s Gen- 
eral in the West, “resentful, proud and 
bitter to the end”; Honor Harris, nar- 
rator, in love with Sir Richard and in- 
jured as a girl, never to walk again; 
Gartred, calculating, evil sister of Sir 
Richard; a house called Menabilly (now 
occupied by Miss du Maurier) with se- 
crets in its ivy-covered walls; war and 
fire all make for well-sustained suspense. 

It is as hearty and adventurous a ro- 
mance as could be desired. 


Socks With Clocks 


THE BRAVE NEW postwar world of ad- 
vertising men, alarm-o-mattresses that 
shake you awake in the morning and 
socks with clocks that tick are the con- 
cern of Asa Hearthrug in Max Shulman’s 
latest mad creation, The Zebra Derby 
(Doubleday). 

This book offers a genuinely hilarious 
eyening and will send many readers back 
to Shulman’s previous laugh makers, 
Barefoot Boy With Cheek and The 
Feather Merchants. 


Nuggets of Contemplation 


MR. J. DONALD ADAMS, former editor of 
the New York Times Book Review and 
one of the more astute literary critics of 
our times, has collected fine examples of 
contemplative prose in a new book ap- 
propriately titled The Treasure Chest 
(E. P. Dutton). 

A fine travel-and-fireside companion, 
this book contains significant reflective 
passages from many of your favorite 
writers and others that you’ll want to get 
acquainted with. Tom Paine, Shake- 
speare, Hazlitt, Lamb, E. B. White, John 
Hersey, The Bible, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Thomas Wolfe and Somerset Maugham 
are a few of those represented. 

















Termites, my dear, don’t eat redwood!” 


No matter where you go 
always carry 


BANK + AMERICA 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying, 
insure your money against loss or theft. 
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BY SARAH NEWMEYER 


THIS IS A GAME Of inventing analogies to 
fit the personalities of celebrated people, 
hence its name. It is already a parlor- 
game vogue in smart gatherings, for it’s a 
test of your imagination, sense of humor, 
and insight, rather than of your factual 
knowledge. Personalogies can be played 
by any number of people from two to two 
hundred, with no equipment beyond 
nimble brain and tongue, and they’re 
good fun on the beach, in a moving auto- 
mobile, at the dinner table—anywhere 
people get together. 

With the aid of the pictures and text 
on these pages, Personalogies can also be 
played as a solitaire to while away odd 
moments. You don’t even need a pencil. 

One player, the leader, mentally se- 
lects a famous person whose name and 


personalogy No. | 


Color or material . . , 
Music 


Game or sport. .... 2... 
Time of day or weather. 
Country, section, or city 
Period in history. 
Aspect of Nature 
Animal 

Plant. 

Means of locomotion 
Publication . 
ree ee 
Novelist, playwright, or poet. . . 
Type of danc ¢€. 
Type of dress 
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general characteristics are likely to be 
familiar to the other players. When he 
says, “I’ll give you somebody,” the game 
is on. The other players then ask the 
leader any or all of the twenty-two ques- 
tions in the Personalogy charts. And here’s 
the special trick: These are not direct 
questions whose answers would specifi- 
cally describe the person; they ask for 
analogies which will suggest the personal- 
ity. There’s a big difference. 

Think up your own questions if you 
like; but you don’t want literal informa- 
tion, such as man or woman, blonde or 
brunette, actor or writer. You want the 
subtle qualities called to your mind by a 
strain of music, an aspect of nature, a 
type of architecture. Thus a celebrity 
who is hearty, hale, and full of high spirits 
may suggest vodka even though he’s a 
known teetotaler; a blonde may suggest 


What Celebrity Do These Analogies Suggest? 


ee eo « « « Corn-tassel yellow 
The Trolley Song 
Squash court 
VErrerorre Apple cider 
Small-town soda fountain 

. High-school seal ring 
iy 6 ee @ a & OSS Men’s cologne 
Aquaplaning 
Bright spring noontime 
°° . Midwest town 
«se + © Just before World War II 
ae 2 A cheerful brook 
A friendly young Newfoundland dog 
A sturdy maple 
arn ae A slick-job jalopy 
- « + The Saturday Evening Post 
+ « « « © « « Norman Rockwell 
. . . Edgar A. Guest 

eo ee ea Barn dance 
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Sunshine 
is good for 
your body but 
bad for your eyes. 
SOLAREX 
Scientific Sun 
Glasses Filter out 
at least 
94% 
of the Sun's 


Igairehilare| Infra-red 





SOLAREX 


THE ORIGINAL 


TWILIGHT COLOR 


Changes Bright Sunlight into Soft, Restful TWILIGHT 


(heat) Rays and 
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BACHMANN BROS,., INC., 1400-38 E. Erie Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


Manufacturers of PLASTIC PRODUCTS Established 1833 
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FROM FORGETTING 


Everybody needs this memory system, 
proven by a half-century of use. Perforated 
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the glitter of jet, a brunette the softness of 
ivory satin. 

If a certain answer is apt to reveal the 
person too quickly, the leader may post- 
pone it until several others have been 
asked. The player who first guesses the 
character becomes the leader. 

Of course no one personality suggests 
the same things to all people. A certain 
film star may be porterhouse to some, a 
meat ball to others, but remember that 
the game is strictly for fun, and don’t 
start heaving ash trays if your redwood 
giant is impertinently labeled crab grass 
by someone else. Unharness the imagina- 
tion, for the results are often hilarious. 

After a little practice, it is surprising 
how quickly and vividly a personalogy 
will shape itself. Try creating your own 
personalogies with your friends. Here’s 
the way it goes: 


“I'll give you somebody” 


“What color does your person sug- 
gest?” . . . “Oh, red, green, blue, yel- 
low—Christmas-tree lights.” . . . “Could 


be a man or a woman. What object?” . . . 
“Kewpie doll.” 
think. Setting?” .. 


“A woman, I 
. “Snowflakes.” .. . 


personalogy No. 2 


“Drink?” “Hot toddy.” 
“Think I’ve got her. Means of locomo- 
tion?” . . . “Dream flying.” . . . “Too 
easy. Sonja Henie.” . . . “Right. Now 
you give us somebody.” 

“All right. I’m set. Color of a choco- 
late bar.” .. . “Oh, a Negro, then?” ... 
*‘No. You’re too literal. Not the color of 
his skin. Chocolate-bar brown’s the 
color he suggests tome.” . . . “Soit’sa 
he? What artist might paint him?” . . . 
“Rube Goldberg.” . . . “Music?” ... 
“Old Folks at Home.” . . . “Architec- 
“Hot-dog stand.” ‘ 
‘Means of locomotion?” . . . “Merry- 
go-round.” . . . “Time of day?” ... 
‘Sunday afternoon at Coney Island.” . . . 
“ee «<x Oe 6 
Eddie Cantor?” 

“That’s right. Maybe Dick can give 
us a harder one.” . . . “I'll try. Well, 
color of white marble horse in Central 
ew 

Following are six Personalogies of 
famous people. In each case the correct 
answer is one of the three or four celebri- 
ties whose pictures accompany the game, 
Can you guess them? If you’re stuck, 
answers are at bottom of Page 115. 


ture?” 















Color or material. 
Music 
Drink 


o£. «2 am 







a a a ae Tron black 
Gloomy Sunday 
Bitter ale 





Shop. 

Jewelry. 

Object . 

Game or sport. 

Time of day or weather. 


Country, section, or city 







a . a ae 


Army and Navy Store 
cig . Onyx 
. Sledgehammer 
i he . Poker 
. Threatening November sky 


>~2 6 - «6 


. Welsh mining town 





Period in history. 
Aspect of Nature. 
Bird . 
Plant. 





Magazine or Publication . 
Artist - os - « © & 
Novelist, playwright, or poet. 
Type of dance. 

Type of dress . 


personalogy No. 3 













“_ or 2 ae . End of nineteenth century 
Craggy rocks 

.- + 

. Prickly burs 

. Congressional Record 

. William Gropper 
. Charles Norris 

. Dancing bear 


Turtleneck sweater 








Color or material 





Pale golden sunshine 


ee oe 8 @ « 








Setting . 
Drink 
Shop. 





Se aoe Regimental review 


a ee May wine 
. Exclusive tailoring establishment 





Jewelry. 





Object . 









A young girl’s string of real pearls, 
added to year by year 
Silver-mounted riding crop 





Odor. 








Fresh-cut grass 





Game or sport. 






. Schoolgirl hockey 





Time of day or weather. 





. A fresh May morning 


a 





Country, section, or city 


. & oan 


Period in history. 






England in springtime 
Early 1900’s 





Animal. 

Plant. eG 

Means of locomotion . ° 
Novelist, playwright, or poet. . 
Type of dance. 

Type of dress . 














Thoroughbred filly 
aa . Bluebells 
Morning canter through a park 

Tennyson 
. Morris dance 
. Beautifully cut tweeds 
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Francisco 


Enjoy the City’s charm at its 
very best. For a small, smart, 
residential type hotel with 
friendly atmosphere near the 
downtown area and offering | 
every modern convenience, | 


CRAIG SMITE 


(formerly Cmdr. U.S.N.R. 
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and Cottages profes 

On quaint, charming mens 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 

Beautifully located on a bluff overlooking the If your 


ocean. A Paradise for Honeymooners. Neat 


bathing beaches. 
Warm Bathing - All Sports 
Cottages open May 10th, at pre-season rates, 


until about middle of June, when hotel will ope. 
Under ownership-management of ArthurJells 
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EVERY TIME 






Quit guessing how to set your camera. 
Stop wondering how many pictures on 
each roll or pack will be correctly exposed. 
RE The Master II will make every shot 







RIGHT. Simple to use . . . sure in results. 
It will save you money for lost film and 
ing ... save you heartaches over 


1s lost pictures you can’t re-take. The new 
Master II is thinner, shorter, more com- 
BLE pact and convenient to handle, yet rugged 


and completely dependable. See it at your 









TEL dealer’s, or write to us for literature. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
of San tion, 617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 


5, New Jersey. 











; Your Dog That Professional 
y' z t Professiona 
Grooming Yourself! It’s Fun! It’s Easy! 
with 5 extra blades, only $1.50 


© For 2 healthier, happier dog 
© No special skill needed 

















Send 25¢ and the name of breed for a 
Professional chart giving exact instruc- 
tions on the grooming of your dog. 
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personalogy No. 4 


Color or material 
ED 4) os es bo arte 


Drink. . . . > . . . o . o 
Shop. . . . . . . . . o . 


(| ae a ore 
Object. . . 


Odor. 
Game or sport. 
Time of day or weather. 


Period in history . 
Aspect of Nature. 


Animal. 

Plant. j 
Means of donantettion : 
Publication . 

Artist. 

Novelist, stantial or ‘pia 


Type of dance. 
Type of dress . 


personalogy No. 5 


Color or material 

Music 

Setting . 

Drink 

Shop. 

Jewelry. 

Object . 

Odor. 

Game or sport. 

Time of day or weather. 


Period in history. 

Aspect of Nature. 

Bird . 

Plant. ee 
Means of locomotion . 
Publication . 

Artist. ; 

Novelist, seetattabs or iti 
Type of dance. 

Type of dress . 


personalogy No. 6 


Color or material. . ... 
Music 

Setting . 

Drink 

Shop. 

Jewelry. 

Object . 

Odor. 

Time of day or sinidinia. 


Period in history. 
Aspect of Nature. 


Animal. 

Plant. ' 
Means of ieaidanenton ; 
Publication . 

Novelist, sinaslaie, « or —.. 
Type of dance. 

Type of dress . 


answers 









Country, section, or city. . . . 


Country, section, or city. .... 


Country, section, or city. . . 


. Pink-checked gingham 


dg gh eee 3 et oe 


A cottage built for two 


whe es eee 


Misses’ section of high-class 
department store 


Heart-shaped locket on black velvet ribbon 


. Dresden China shepherdess on 


white marble mantel 

. Sweetpea 

oes S Croquet 
A sunny morning in the country 


Old-fashioned garden in New England 


The decade before 1914, when girls served 
lemonade to their beaus on the front porch 


April day in the best tradition 
of tears and smiles 


A blue-eyed kitten 

. A field of daisies 

ar A low-backed car 
. Priscilla Needlework Magazine 
. Wallace Nutting 


"Booth Tarkington, James M. 
Barrie, Richard Lovelace 


Old-fashioned waltz 
. Garden-party clothes 


Ice-blue 

. Anvil Chorus 

. Exclusive night club 

urd . Stinger 

. Bergdorf Goodman 

: - Diamonds 
: ym icicle glittering in the sun 


. Spirits of ammonia 


The picador ina bullf ight (or duelling ) 


, . Cocktail hour 

. Park Avenue, New York 

. 1929—just before the crash 

. The cold merciless dawn 

A white crow 

. Flowering cactus 

peers room on the Super-Chief 
. Vogue 

. Fashion artist 

. Noel Coward 

oe . Fox trot 
. Severely cut satin evening gown 


. Black patent leather 

. Blues song 

idle ein and illegal speakeasy 
. Absinthe 


; Most eutiabe tailor on Broadway 


. Black onyx ring 

.Colt automatic 

A heavy, lethal perfume 

. 1AM. 

. Chicago 

a ree rer 7929 
. A hot summer afternoon with 
dark clouds on the horizon 

. Black panther 

. Nightshade 

. Bullet-proof limousine 
Black Mask 


w. R. ‘eins. Bartlett MacCormack 


\-- . Tango 
Tails from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. 
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\ Round Trip from Cincinnati to 








iN OF 4 iy A ee: 


Leaving Cincinnati March 30, April 
20, May 11. To the deep South of 
ante-bellum days. 3 days at New Or- 
leans. Stops at Louisville, Memphis, 
Natchez, Baton Rouge. 20 leisurely days. 
$200.00 to $250.00 plus tax 


Sy CHATTANOOGA 


Leaving Cincinnati June 1, June 15. 
Down the Ohio to the Tennessee and 
through the" Great Lakes of the South.” 
Full day at Chattanooga for a thrilling 
visit to Lookout Mountain. 14 days. 
$140.00 to $175.00 plus tax 


RANAWDA GORGE< a 


Leaving Cincinnati June 29 and week- 
ly until August 31. Up the beautiful 
Ohio, through the awe-inspiring Kana- 
wha Valley, to the Head of Navigation 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains. There's 
no beauty to compare. 7 carefree days. 
$70.00 to $84.00 plus tax 


e@ 4 4] =464S6544" 44 ee SOOT SS SoS 
Contentment! Relaxation! 
Fun! Southern Cooking! 


See your Local Travel _Agent or 
mail coupon 
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GREENE LINE STEAMERS 
104 Public Landing, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
I'd like to know more about a River 
Steamboat Vacation. Please send Folder. 





Name 
Street 

















The Bricuton’s distinguished location—right 


on the boardwalk—is enhanced even more by de- 
lightful secluded gardens. Carefree relaxation in 
an atmosphere of traditional hospitality. Days 


at The Bricuton are holidays long remembered. 





@Putting Green © Garden Room 
© Candlelight Room ¢ Game Room 
@Sun Deck © Beautiful Gardens 
Private Beach Entrance and 
Bathing Facilities Spacious 


Open and Enclosed Porches @ 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS BRIGHTON PUNCH 


SeRrieuton 


HARRY W. COX, General Manager « ROBERT B. GIFFIN, Resident Manager 
For Information and Rates Write—or Call Atlantic City 4-6121 





A Florida 
Citizen Talks 
Back to the 
Tourist 
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SAVE TIRES, 
TIME, GAS and 
IRRITATION TOO! 
You'll enjoy driving with a_precision- 
built Sherrill Auto Compass. It is styled 
after Sherrill combat Compasses, stand- 


a 


ard of U. S. Armed Services. Finger-tip 
control eliminates special tools or expert 
help and assures greater accuracy. Easily 
installed. Easy to use. Beautiful molded 
plastic construction. Years of service. 
Sold at Hardware, Drug, Dept., Chain 
Stores, Airports, Marine and Gas Stations. 
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SHERRILL INSTRUMENT COMPANY, PERU, 














FINGER TIP CONTROL 
A twist of the knob corrects 
the compass against metallic 
magnetism after installing. 
NO LOOSE MAGNETS! 








There’s a Sherrill 
Precision Compass 
for Plane or Boat! 
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Marks 


1 AM THROUGH explaining Flor- 
ida. I am willing to be respon- 
sible for a drought in Hindu- 
stan, a tornado in Alaska, itch in Bogota 
and chiggers in Georgia. But I hereby 
serve notice that I am responsible for 
nothing in Florida. 

As soon as we get wind that the Great 
American Tourist is on his way, we get the 
jitters; we become weather-conscious. 
With that, the sun hunts a cloud to hide 
behind, a chilly wind sweeps down from a 
Northern snowbank and —— Well, the 





only question that remains is whether we 
will be insulted individually or collec- 
tively. 

“So this is Florida weather !”’ the visitor 
begins. “I think I'll go South for my vaca- 
tion next winter.” Other comments: “It 
was warmer than this when we left home.” 
“The trouble is you folks are not pre- 
pared for cold weather.” 

If we have our (really) delightful 
weather, is he pleased? Well,-not much. 
“This weather,” he says, “takes all the 
pep out of me. I think it takes some cool 
weather to give a person energy.” 

“Why,” I ask myself, “should I have to 
offer explanations every day the sun 
doesn’t shine?” We know about the 
stormproof houses in the North, the gray 
skies, and the slush through which one 
wades with a pep born of necessity. So, 
to clear everything up—I don’t guaran- 
tee the conduct of the sun, the fish, the 
ocean or the letter R. When you come to 
Florida, don’t blame me. 

STELLA THACKER 

Kissimmee, Florida 
Joe Sent Me 
TOURISTS WHO visir Colonial Williams- 
burg go there to see the gardens, the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace and the Wren Building, 
the Wythe House and the old Capitol 
building—and all the other authentic res- 
torations and reproductions of eighteenth- 
century life. But, like tourists to many 


Post 








other places of antiquity, they ny 
twentieth-century touches that Take 
life happier for the local people. 

A case in point is the bakeshop jg 
Williamsburg. The baker does his baki 
for the next day at night, and finish, 
work around eleven or twelve. If you 
chanced to pass by the bakery when yu 
were walking in Williamsburg at night 
you probably got an aching appetite fg 
some of the bread or cakes you smelled 
baking. Surely you couldn) 
fail to gather a lung/ul of frag. 
rant air if you were anywher 
downtown, because the bus. 
ness section is only a block 
long. 

What you didn’t know js 
that if you had gone to th 
back door of the bakeshop and knocked, 
the door would have opened to you- 
only a crack, but enough for you tp 
request hot cinnamon rolls and milk 
or a steaming-hot loaf of French twis 


































































































































bread, or whatever cookies were don 
yet. Students from William and May 
College started the custom, when they 
searched the town for edibles after a dy 
long evening of studying. During th Lets 
war, sailors from near-by Camp Peary — 
took it up, and now everyone in Wil impres 
liamsburg who happens to be up that late fode, 
occasionally takes advantage of this “Joe. leathe 
sent-me”’ approach to the baker. Depar 
SUSAN DILLINGHAM 
Washington, D.C. For ste 





Shangri-La on Okinawa 


MY BATTALION WAS TAKING its ease on the 
east coast of Central Okinawa, and con- 
templating the broad reaches of the 
Pacific with satisfaction. We had landed 
on D day on the west coast and the march 
across the island had been uneventful 
We were content with the rolling farm 
country in which we found ourselves. We 
were ordered to occupy a four-mile penin- 
sula near our present position and gart- 
son the town at its tip—a deserted town 
called Takesu. 
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When we reached the uttermost tip d 
the peninsula, we found ourselves at the 
foot of a precipitous coral crag, towering | 
700 feet above us and overgrown with 
dense thickets. There was a trail leading 
up the sheer rock face to a dazzling! 
white object at the top which glittered 
the sun far above us, It proved to beé 
Buddhist shrine—a covered niche of Tine 
white stone with an altar overlooking 
the 700-foot fall to the sparkling ble 
Pacific. I felt a quickening in:erest in@ 
people who chose such a spot for pray 
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No lost baggage! No lost time! 
With this new tag, your baggage 

is enhanced. It's easily identified 
becouse your name and address is 
impressed in gold on Lucite. Will not 
fode, rub out or discolor! Genuine 
leather strap. Sold at leading 
Department stores ... 2.00 


For store nearest you, write 





Orseve 


W.R. MOODY 


319 E. Angeleno Ave., Burbank, Calif 
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\adtos lait! ao} lato} lao} laos ata} lao 
Now is the time to visit historic 4 


IN VIRGINIA y 


Nearly 5,000,000 people from every state and 
50 different countries already have visited this 
fascinating city, restored just as it was when 
Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and 
other American patriots made history there. 


Williamsburg Inn 
(Now open again to the civilian public) 


Single from $6 Double from $10 
Williamsburg Lodge 
Single from $3 Double from $4 


For reservations and information write Williams- 
burg Inn and Lodge, Williamsburg, Virginia or call 
N.Y. Ofice, 630 Fifth Ave., Tel. Circle 6-8896. 














IN ST. PAUL 
MINNESOTA 
IT’S THE 


i, 


THE 
LUXURY HOTEL 
OF THE 
NORTE 








From the shrine, we descended into 
Takesu, down 600 feet of beautifully con- 
structed stone stairs, worn smooth through 
the centuties. In Takesu there were the 
usual Okinawan peasant houses with 
stone pigsties and thatched goat pens 
adjoining, and always cleverly built 
wells, sunk deep into bedrock. And there 
were the dwellings of the wealthy—again 
open-sided but with sliding paper doors 
to keep out the chill air. In each house 
was a shrine, usually Buddhist, but some- 
times Christian and occasionally Shinto. 
The wall decorations of rich and poor 
alike were delicate water colors of birds 
or fish or flowers. The plan of the town 
showed that someone long ago had laid 
out the streets with loving care. There 
was a central square built around a lotus 
pond, spanned by a minute and beauti- 
fully lacquered red ceremonial bridge. 

We lounged in Takesu for two pleasant 
weeks and waxed fat on the flourishing 
gardens and livestock. There was con- 
tentment and easy living that I think the 
people of the town must have known, and 
I have remembered Takesu when a hun- 
dred towns on a score of islands are now 


half forgotten. CARL STANFORD 
San Francisco 


It’s All in the Mind 


ALways having the urge to travel, I de- 
cided a good way to start would be to 
work on ships—to learn some of the fine 
points deck stewards, waiters and pursers 
know about travel. My first trip was to 
South America in the capacity of assistant 
steward, at the age of twenty. 

The thought of seasickness worried me, 
but a veteran steward told me his remedy: 
“Eat plenty, and above all keep busy. 
Whenever you feel squeamish work like 
the devil. Seasickness is mostly in the 
head.” The system always worked well 
for me. There is much in what the man said 
about seasickness being psychological. 

One night we were due to cast away 
from the docks in Rio de Janeiro at eight 
o’clock. A woman passenger came aboard 
at seven-thirty, and I showed her to her 
cabin. “Steward,” she said, “‘I always get 
seasick. Tell the stewardess to come to me 
at eight-fifteen—I shall need her.” 

At eight-thirty the stewardess had a 
very ill woman on her hands. But the ship 
was as motionless as the concrete pier it- 
self. The deck department encountered 
loading difficulties, so we did not sail until 
after midnight. 

As it happened this same woman was 
one of the twelve passengers I served in 
the dining saloon all the way to New 
York. At first her attendance at table was 
infrequent. But little by little she got her 
sea legs and apparently became a pretty 
good sailor. Then one day at the noon 
meal she asked me if we were not off 
Sandy Hook. Not being a very profes- 
sional waiter my mind was occupied 
keeping orders straight, and without 
thinking I said, “Yes, ma’m.” She sped 
from the room, her face white. 

Next noon we actually were off Sandy 
Hook, but the sea was no rougher than it 
had been the day before. By now I had 
realized my mistake and felt ashamed. 
My lady was in good spirits and I hoped 
that Sandy Hook, that ageless psycho- 
logical barrier to sensitive stomachs, 
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slip-on temples. 


© Ful-Vue (high) endpieces and temples. 
@ Either style, complete with case. 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 


New4y POLAROID 





...a different shade for every outdoor ensemble, 
Red—Ivory—Blue—Green. 


... Demi-amber. Cable temples for active sports. 


Extra large lenses provide wide-range vision. 


© These smart new sun glasses give you Polaroid’s exclusive scientific 
sun glare protection. They filter refle 


ected glare. 


© The new Sportglas design for women features up-sweep lenses . . . 


@ Plastic laminated Polaroid lenses are shatterproof! 
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American & Optical 


COMPANY 


World's largest makers of ophthalmic materials 
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this label assures the 
workmanship and quality 
that give you better- 
looking and better- 
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would not be mentioned. No such luck. 
A passenger—a missionary who should 
have known human nature, or had more 
compassion in his heart—glanced at me 
and then said to the lady, ““The ship’s cap- 
tain just told me we are passing Sandy 
Hook.”” Once more the woman fled the 
dining saloon. I brought the missionary 
the smallest dessert I could find in the 
pantry, and I took my time. 

The lady was an extreme example of 
psycho-seasickness, but there’s much in 
the old saw: “It’s all in the mind. . . .” 


GEORGE WHITMAN, JR. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Alaska’s Hot Springs 


WHILE TRAVELING IN ALASKA some years 
ago, I was invited by a friend to visit a 
resort about fifty miles from Fairbanks 
called Chena Hot Springs. Although I 
had some misgivings about leaving the 
beaten track, I never regretted the short 
plane trip which took me to one of the 
most charming and least publicized spots 
in that country. 

The water of Chena Hot Springs is not 
to be found in any other spa on this con- 
tinent and is said to have great medicinal 
value; but the really pleasing advantage 
is not the water but the abundance of 
fish, moose and bear. And in a country of 
scenery, the beauty of this spot is un- 


surpassed. WILLIAM S. KAHN 
Seattle, Washington 


Angling in Mexico 


AT KILOMETER 100, on the Mexico City- 
Acapulco highway, you turn left to go to 
Lake Tequesquitengo for largemouth 
bass fishing that is superb. The closed 
season for bass in Mexico is from April 15 
to June 15, and so it was early in April 
when I found myself on the lake with the 
long name and the legend of an ancient 
cathedral in its depths. When I reached 
the cantina my inquiries in English were 
met by the lounging natives with heavy 
silence. Luckily Louis Mendoza, who 
had lived in California, came up. Louis 
promptly located the local boss for per- 
mission to fish in the lake, a detail I had 
mistakenly assumed was covered by my 
one-month angling license. 

In ten minutes, with a native guide, I 
was working the shoreline with fly rod, 
spinners and bass bugs. But the sun was 
brilliant and the fishing poor. It was after 
5 p.m. when I caught up with the bass, 
and in two hours or so I took a dozen 
largemouths, finally breaking the tip of 
my rod on a whopper that snubbed his 
nose down in the weeds. The limit was 
five bass and I released many fish. On 
our return the guide stood up with the 
catch as Mendoza joined us. 

“Take a couple yourself, Louis,” I 
said, ‘‘and give the rest to him.” 

Mendoza exchanged words with the 
guide. “He says,” Mendoza reported, 
** “Now I goin’ eat oopakontop.’ ” 

*‘Eat what?” I asked sharply. 

“It’s Indian; I don’t know the mean- 
ing.” 

“Have him spell it,” I said. 

Haltingly came letters that approxi- 
mated a word with which by the sheerest 
coincidence, I happened to be familiar. 
I listened in astonishment. Hurrying to 
my car, I got out my file on angling, 





Western fun and 
desert sun at... 


LAS VEGAS 
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Las Vegas, the last frontier town of the 
Old West, invites you to enjoy a rip-snort. 
ing time in a playland that’s di/»ren, 
Here, there’s entertainment to suit every 
taste. There’s gay night-life in casinos that 
never close... dancing and floor shows in 
all the resort hotels. And there’s an endless 
choice of outdoor 
sports under the 
warm desert sun: 
Fishing, swimming 
and boating at Boul- 
der Dam’s Lake 
Mead—mountain 
climbing on 11,910 
foot Charleston— 
riding, golfing and 
hiking on the desert. 
All this fun lies di- 
rectly on highway, 
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For Information and Rates, Write 
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Free Catalog 


Just off the Press i | 
Fully illustrated, showing special footwear | 
and clothing for fishermen and campers, 
also special fishing tackle. 
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altitude. 
18 hole Donald Ross 
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- Informality—All Sports 
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which contains odds and ends I have 
: down through the years that relate 
in any way to fish and the art of catching 
them. Presently I found a notation: . 
“The head of a bass boiled and thickened 
with hominy is a favorite dish of the Iro- 
quois Indians. They call it upaquontop.” 

The information came from a book on 
the Seneca Tribe of the Iroquois Con- 
federation that two hundred years ago 






































nort- 7% had maintained its long house at what is 
d oun now Geneva, New York. = 
s that Upaquontop— oopakontop—same thing! 





Lake Tequesquitengo is two thousand 
miles south of Geneva, New York, and 
on that Mexican lake descendants of the 





















































Aztecs still use the word “‘upaquontop.” 
Here, indeed, is a curious etymological 
confirmation of the theory that all In- 
dians of the American hemisphere stem 














from the same source. 






L. N. KILMAN 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Incident in Deadwood 


ONE WINTRY EVENING a group of us were 
sitting in the Franklin Hotel lobby in 
Deadwood, South Dakota, the snow beat- 
ing against the broad plate-glass windows 
and a typical crowd milling about the log 
fire. One tall man, dressed like the others 
in mackinaw, corduroy breeches and high 
laced boots, leaned against the mantel. 
Everybody in town knew him. He was a 
\ ® salesman for some Chicago drill company. 
, Then like the miner in The Shooting of 
| Dan McGrew another character came in 
out of the night. He pushed his way 
through the crowd, stood in front of the 
tool salesman and extended his hand. 
Those of us close enough could see that 
he held in his upturned palm a couple of 
| ounces of sand. 

“Tell me where that came from,” he 
demanded. And without taking his shoul- 





footwear 
campers, 


family 


a 
pecialties 


——— 


won. We weren’t much surprised. No- 
lanaget | body was surprised at anything that hap- 


fH “er from the front of the fireplace the 
ERN | salesman bent his head to look. 
| “Second level, Wasp number two,” he 
Inn” |g id. The challenger swore, threw the 
00 ft. fg 840d into the fire, handed the tool sales- 
itude. | Man a hundred-dollar bill and walked 
Ross l out. 
eeu | None of us needed to be told what had 
alee t happened. The Chicago man had bet that 
| be could identify specimens of crushed 
ass. #12 | ore from any mine in the hills and he had 
tober 15 | 


————— | Pened in Deadwood in those days. 

cs ROBERT J. CASEY 

of Chicago, Illinois. 
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a. Small Town—Hawaiian Version 

sh 

- MEST HOUsrs, then squares, arranged 
Wieveslt themsely«s like dominoes, and along the 





lines which separated them, vehicles 








crept like bugs. A few moments and we 
were flying over Waikiki and Diamond 
Head and then above whipped-cream 
mounds of cumulus clouds over the ocean. 
Soon even the clouds seemed far below 
and the whitecaps became tiny ripples, 
growing smaller, until the ocean appeared 
to be a blue canvas with fine-grained 
roughness. 

This was my first flight. An hour and a 
half later we landed just outside of the 
little town of Hilo. 

Hilo is one square away from the ocean, 
with large ships lying offshore. There is 
an infinite variety of shrubs and trees 
masking the houses set back from the 
streets in little clusters. There are many 
small churches, peculiar combinations of 
Gothic and Oriental architecture. 

Hilo is more friendly than Honolulu 
with its indifferent commercialization. 
The main streets have benches in the 
middle where one may sit beneath huge 
signs bearing the query, “Going my 
way?” A few miles away is Mauna Loa 
rising nearly fourteen thousand feet with 
clouds always visible below the summit. 
It is to the small towns and villages such 
as Hilo that the visitor should come, if he 
wishes to see Hawaii unexploited, un- 
commercialized and always friendly and 


natural. LESLIE FOSTER 
Albany, N. Y. 


Lake George Camping 


I THINK MANY of your readers who want to 
‘get away from it all,”’ and do it cheaply, 
would be interested in the camping facil- 
ities of Lake George in upstate New York. 
There, for thirty-five dollars, two people 
can rent an eighteen-foot canoe, tent, 
cots, and all the paraphernalia required 
for outdoor camping for two weeks. Lake 
George is thirty-five miles long and dotted 
with small islands where pleasant camp- 
sites have been cleared among pine and 
birch trees. 

Swimming and fishing is ideal in the 
clear fresh water, and the surrounding 
Adirondacks offer adventures in hiking 
and mountain climbing. Much publicity 
has been given to the elegant resort hotels 
of Lake George, but few know that the 





New York Park Commission has made 
these campsites available to those of us 
who do not want to spend a third of our 
yearly income on a two-week vacation. 
VERNON WILLIAMS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
City to Avoid 
ON THE SOUTHERNMOST TIP of Arabia is 
the British port city of Aden, a hot dry 
hell incomparable to any other port in 
the world. L was fortunate to have an 
old Army friend stationed there who 
gave me an enthusiastic welcome. 
After a drink in the best, but decidedly 
second-rate, hotel, we climbed into an 
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For a fast, sure-fire, “on-the-spot” flame in any climate, 
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to last, with no complex mechanism to get out of order 
... Park Lighter is the perfection of our 30 years experi- 
ence making millions of precision lighters. Its unequalled 
performance and dependability will be prized by you 
now that civilian production is 
permitted. 
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Impression of The Waldorf-Astoria by Vernon Howe Bailey 
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J UST over the horizon, there’s a great 
day coming—the day when you again 
visit New York. 


Once more you will be greeted by 
the sights and sounds of Manhattan. 
Fifth Avenue brilliantly alive. The 
gardened center of beautiful Park Ave- 
nue—and the glint of sun on the broad 
facade of The Waldorf-Astoria with its 


twin towers reaching for the sky. 


You know instinctively that this is 
going to be an exciting vacation. For 
you'll be in a world pulsating with 
vivid new life, entertainment, and 
amusement—but with the comfort and 
privacy of The Waldorf always at hand. 


Ye Wills abit, 
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Army car to drive, first to the botanical 
gardens. When we arrived my friend 
waved his hand toward thirty-six little 
green bushes, two feet tall, laid out in 
four rows. “There she is, old man,” he 
said. I thought it was the English sense 
of humor, but I was soon to learn differ- 
ently. These scrawny green bushes are 
just about the only green growth to be 


found in Aden. To keep them alive the 
native ‘waters them every three hours. 
The pride residents show in this tiny 
oasis is pathetic. 

From the gardens, we drove on to 
Aden’s most interesting landmark—the 
reservoir. Since it only rains once in two 
years, an ingenious engineer selected a 
high mountain near by and cut into its 
side seven reservoirs, one below the other. 
When it rains they are all filled and as 
the lowest one is drained, it is automati- 
cally filled by the one above it. To supple- 
ment this there is a surprising amount of 
water produced as a result of the moisture 
in the clouds striking the mountain peak. 

I left Aden and its heat and stench 
with no regrets, and I’d like to warn 
Ho.iway readers to beware any itinerary 
which includes a stopover in Aden. 

NICHOLS PHELPS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bonus of Time 


ILL ALWAYS REMEMBER my visit to Regina, 
Canada, because it was the first time I 
had passed from central standard into 
mountain-zone time. 

There isn’t much to the story, but the 
experience is one that stamped itself in 
my memory. My train arrived on the 
hour—six o’clock in the evening. We 
spent fifty-five minutes there. I ate din- 
ner, wandered through the station, and 
browsed around a newsstand. Finally 
we left at 5:55, or seemingly five minutes 
before we had arrived. 

I lost the hour on the return trip, but 
it was painless as it was between stations 
when I set my watch ahead, so I’ve always 
felt as though on that trip I’d had an 
hour’s bonus added to my life. 

DENE TYLER 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Yawn Must be Real 
ALTHOUGH TRANSPORT PILOTS today are 
more aware of passenger comfort than 
ever before, due partly to research con- 
stantly being conducted by the air-lines 
companies and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, conditions exist sometimes 
in which discomfort occurs. Ear pain 
during descent is the most common pas- 
senger complaint. Therefore, whenever 
practicable, pilots make their let-downs 
gently and gradually. Still, some persons’ 
ears are supersensitive and hurt despite 
the most considerate descents. 


My business has required much trayg 
by air and, unfortunately, I’m a uy with 
sensitive ears. For a while I suffered jp, 
tense pain, no matter how gradually yw 
came down, nor from what altitude 
But one day an alert stewardess cured my 
difficulty. Chewing gum is one re 
and I was chewing madly. Finally, cc 
realizing the stewardess was watching me, 
I sought relief by putting my fingers jg 
my ears. It didn’t help. The stewardes 
bent over me. 

“Did you get any sleep on the trip, 
sir?” she asked. 

“No,” I said, “and I could use some” 

She yawned slightly and said, “Gos 
so could I. I’m doing a stretch of double | 
duty and that old sack will feel mighty 
good to me.” Then she yawned tre 
mendously, practically in my face. I wa 
surprised at her apparent rudeness, But 
a yawn is contagious. I yawned too—a 
nice big one. And my ears popped, 

“How do they feel now?” she asked, 
flashing a gorgeous smile. 

“Wonderful,” I said. ““They don’t hurt 
a bit.” 

She went forward to check everyone's 
safety belt. She checked mine. “The 
trick is, sir,” she said, “that the yawn 
must be an honest-to-goodness one. It 
won’t help if you fake it.” 


LAWRENCE H. HAWLEY 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Woods Camp Site 


HERE’S A GRAND SPOT, just over a hill 
from a white sand beach. The crude 
stairs come down from the hill towarda 
table and benches made entirely from 
driftwood and other stuff that floats up 
on the beach. This is sandy country, 9 
the site is always bone dry. 

In the foreground is a mountaineer 
tent, the others are cruiser tents. The 
fireplace is so located that the prevailing 
wind blows the smoke away from camp 
(most of the time). 

As you view the camp you are looking 
due west—the camp receives just enough 


” 


of the sun’s rays to warm it up and keep 
things dry—to the left (south) is a hea» 
ily wooded hill—up a smaller hill in back 
of the fireplace is the chopping loca 
tion—beyond that a garbage-disposal pit 
and a driftwood-constructed latrine. Y¢ 
this is nearly the perfect camp site. 
Some dozen outdoor people camp here 
the year round, including hunters 
men who travel far north to explore. Be 
lieve it or not, it’s less than 150 miles 
from a large city and as near as five miles 
to a town—but it’s isolated and wel 
located and very seldom disturbed. Its 
Camp Squirrel to those who love it 
BILL KRAG 
Chicago, ll 
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